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The  Director  of  the  Bureau  has  had  great  pleasure  in  reeently 
announcing  that  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau 
will  be  dedicated  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  April.  After 
consultation  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Dean  of  the  Latin- American  Diplomatic  Corps, 
the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Senator  Root, 
this  day  was  set  for  the  offieial  opening.  The  programme  will  not  be  as 
elaborate  or  spectacular  as  that  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  but, 
while  simple  in  its  character,  it  will  be  just  as  imjiressive.  The  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  can  not  be  accompanied  by  special  decoration, 
because  the  permanent  architecture  and  finish  of  the  structure  must  be 
seen  in  its  actual  form  and  not  cov'ered  by  temporary  ornamentation. 
The  fact  that  addresses  will  be  deliv'ered  by  President  Taft,  Secretary 
Knox,  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Senator 
Root  will  make  the  occasion  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  and  of  the  Pan-American  Union.  It  will  be  a  source 
of  great  regret  to  everybody  that  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  who  made 
such  a  notable  speech  at  the  corner-stone  laying  in  May,  1908,  will  not  be 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  dedication  of  a  building  in  which  he  took 
such  a  deep  interest.  The  oecupation  of  the  building  will  take  place  in 
one  month  less  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  corner-stone  laying. 
Considering  the  character  of  the  structure,  its  unconventional  arehitecture 
and  arrangements,  and  the  care  that  has  been  given  to  every  detail  of  its 
construction,  this  is  a  good  record,  and  credit  is  due  to  the  architeets, 
Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  Cret,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  contraetors.  The  Norcross  Brothers  Company,  of  Woreester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Special  effort  has  been  made  to  complete  it  in  time  for  dedi¬ 
cation  before  many  of  the  Latin-American  diplomats  have  left  Washing¬ 
ton  to  attend  the  next  Pan-American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires.  The 
more  the  building  is  studied  by  those  interested  in  the  International 
Bureau,  the  greater  is  their  satisfaction  that  there  is  to  be  such  a  home 
as  this  for  an  institution  dev'oted  to  the  adv^ancement  of  Pan-American 
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commerce,  friendship,  and  peace.  When  done  it  will  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  approximately  of  $1,000,000,  but  this  sum  is  only  a  small  measure 
of  the  advantages  that  will  be  derived  from  the  work  which  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  within  its  walls. 

AN  OPINION  THAT  IS  TO  HE  PRIZED. 

In  view  of  the  recent  death  of  Jo.tot’iM  Nahuco,  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  of  Brazil,  it  is  apjiropriate  to  publish  here  a  jiersonal  note 
written  to  the  Director  only  a  short  time  before  the  Ambassador’s 
demise.  It  shows  his  kindly  attitude  toward  the  Bureau  and  his  inter¬ 
est  in  its  work.  Under  date  of  January  7  he  wrote; 

Dear  Mr.  Barrett:  I  thank  you  for  the  Xew  Year’s  issue  of  the  Buuleti.n.  You 
have  made  it  the  most  interesting  review  for  the  two  .•\mericas.  I  congratulate  3’ou 
on  your  work,  and  I  am  glad  that  my  term  of  service  in  Washington  coincided  with 
yours. 

Hoping  to  continue  some  time  longer  to  serve  with  you  here  the  Pan-.\merican 
cause,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Joaquim  Xabuco. 

THE  third  assistant  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Chandler  Hale,  who  was  appointed  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  on  September  25,  1909,  was  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  March 
2,  1873.  He  served  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  International  Bimetallic  Conference  at  Brussels,  held  in  1892,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Rome  April  5,  1897,  but  retired 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  was  ajipointed  secretary  of  legation 
at  \Tenna  in  1901  and  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  the  same  place  in  the 
following  year,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1905.  Mr.  Hale  also  served 
as  secretary  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  in  1907.  He  is  the  son  of  Senator  Eugene  Hale,  who  for 
almost  thirty  years  has  continuously  represented  the  State  of  Maine  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 


CONGRESSIONAL  .ATTITUDE  TOW.ARD  THE  BUREAU. 

There  could  be  no  more  practical  evidence  of  the  growing  appreciation 
of  the  broad  and  useful  work  of  the  International  Bureau  than  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  representing  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  matter  of  increasing 
the  yearly  quota  or  appropriation  of  the  United  States  frcm  $56,000  to 
$75,000.  When  the  Director  appeared  before  the  committee,  by  its 
invitation,  he  was  given  a  most  attentive  hearing  by  a  largely  attended 
meeting,  and  the  increase  was  voted  unanimously.  Several  members  of 
the  committee  took  occasion  to  commend  the  activity  and  usefulness  of 
the  institution  and  referred  to  the  popularity  of  its  publications  among 


('opyrijrht.  I'JOi*.  by  Hnrris-KwJnjr 

HON.  CHANDLER  HALE, 

Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
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their  constituents.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
whereas  only  lo  jier  cent  of  the  total  ineinbershij)  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  made  any  demand  upon  the 
bureau  three  years  ago,  when  the  present  administration  of  the  bureau 
took  charge,  over  90  per  cent  have  utilized  it  during  the  past  year  in 
some  practical  manner.  This  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  and 
records  of  the  institution.  At  one  time  the  bureau  was  often  described 
as  “the  fifth  wheel  of  the  Government  coach,”  but  now  that  criticism  has 
entirely  passed  and  its  value  as  an  international  agency  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  commerce  and  comity  is  everywhere  admitted.  This  reference 
is  made,  however,  with  due  consideration  for  the  great  improvements  in 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  bureau  which  yet  can  be  made  and 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Director,  in 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  kindly  attitude  of  Congress  and  of  the 
jiress  of  the  country,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  many  points  in  which  the 
work  of  the  institution  must  be  improved.  And  he  asks,  therefore,  not 
only  for  the  charity  but  the  cooperation  of  all  friends  of  Pan-Americanism 
in  gradually  raising  its  standards  and  its  influence. 


REPORTS  OF  IN'CREASKD  TRAVEL  To  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  Company,  through  their  agents, 
Busk  &  Daniels,  of  New  York,  report  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
inquiries  they  are  receiving  in  regard  to  the  South  American  trip.  This 
is  due  not  only  to  the  publicity  matter  which  they  have  been  sending 
out  about  their  steamers  and  South  America,  but  to  the  continued  efforts 
of  the  International  Bureau  to  persuade  people  who  intend  to  travel 
that  they  should  change  their  usual  programme  of  going  to  Europe  or 
Asia  to  one  which  will  include  South  .\merica.  Nearly  all  travelers 
and  business  men  who  have  recently  undertaken  this  journey  come 
back  enthusiastic  over  it  and  jiroceed  to  urge  their  friends  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  The  great  Hamburg-American  excursion  steamer  Rluecher 
sailed  from  New  York  on  January  22  with  some  375  passengers  for  the 
trip  all  the  way  down  the  east  coast  of  South  .America  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  and  back.  The  success  of  this  excursion  will  undoubtedly 
cause  the  Hamburg-.American  and  other  steamship  companies  to  under¬ 
take  more  frequent  excursions  in  the  future,  and  thus  do  much  toward 
awakening  the  interest  of  manufacturers,  business  men,  and  travelers  in 
the  Latin-.Anierican  countries. 


SPECIAL  FE.\TURES  OF  THIS  BULLETIN. 

.Among  the  different  features  of  this  issue  special  attention  is  called 
to  “The  Wool  Industry  in  the  Americas,”  prepared  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Wells,  one  of  the  experts  of  the  Bureau’s  staff;  “Mexico’s  Military 
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Training  School.”  by  Mr.  Jose  Romero;  “Brazil’s  New  Port:  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,”  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Carter;  “The  Palace  of  Justice  in  Cartago,  Costa 
Rica,”  by  Dr.  Albert  Hale,  of  the  bureau  staff;  “Tisingal.  the  Tost 
Gold  Mine  of  Panama, ”by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Brow.v;”  “The  Reception  of 
the  new  Minister  of  Colombia,”  and  Lardner  Gibbons  “  lixjilorations 
in  South  America.” 


THE  U.MTEO  ST.\TES  MI.MSTER  To  d'BA. 

John  Brinckerhofk  J.vckson,  recently  appointed  Knvoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Cuba,  was  born  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  August  19,  1862.  He  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1883,  and  after  a  two  years’  cruise 
in  European  waters,  part  of  which  time  he  served  as  junior  aid  to  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  European  squadron,  he  passed  his  final  exam¬ 
ination  and,  on  July  i,  1885,  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  but  resigned  June  30,  1886,  in  order  to  study  law  in  the  New 
York  University  law  school,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889.  His  first 
diplomatic  position  was  that  of  second  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Berlin, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1890,  and  in  1894  was  promoted  to  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  embassy  at  that  place,  where  he  also  served  as  charge  d’affaires 
on  several  occasions.  Later  he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  mission 
to  Chile,  but  before  proceeding  to  that  country  was  appointed,  October 
13,  1902,  Minister  to  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  and  on  June  5,  1903, 
was  also  appointed  diplomatic  agent  in  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Jackson  repre¬ 
sented  the  United  States  at  the  coronation  of  King  Peter,  of  Servia,  in 
1904,  and  received  the  appointment  as  Minister  to  Greece  and  Monte¬ 
negro  and  diplomatic  agent  in  Bulgaria  in  1905,  being  transferred  as 
Minister  to  Persia  in  1907.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Maritime  Law  Conference  in  Hamburg,  1902,  the  International  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Congress  in  Athens,  1905,  and  served  as  American  representative 
at  the  Olympic  games,  held  in  the  last-named  city  in  1906.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association  and  of  the  following  clubs; 
Union  League,  Lawyers’,  Army  and  Navy,  University  (New  York),  Rit- 
tenhouse  (Philadelphia),  Metropolitan  (Washington),  Casino  (Berlin), 
and  Imperial  Yacht  (Kiel,  Germany).  He  also  holds  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  conferred  upon  him  by  Princeton  University  in  1896. 


.MR.  ADAMS  AND  THE  MONTHLY  BtT.LETIN. 

The  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  takes  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  assistance  he  has  received  during  the  last 
two  years  from  Mr.  Franklin  Adams  in  evolving  the  Bulletin  into  a 
publication  of  such  character  and  appearance  that  it  is  being  generally 
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appreciated  in  a  practical  way  by  the  press  of  both  North  and  South 
America  and  by  all  persons  interested  in  Pan-American  affairs.  Before 
Mr.  Adams  became  associated  with  the  Bureau  he  had  traveled  much  in 
Latin-American  countries  and  acquired  that  familiarity  with  their  re¬ 
sources  and  acquaintance  with  their  peoples  which  have  enabled  him  to 
bring  to  the  Bulletin  a  knowledge  which  is  essential  for  its  usefulness 
and  influence  as  a  Pan-American  publication.  It  is  fitting  that  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Adams’s  services  should  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  Bulletin 
has  made  another  progressive  change  not  only  in  its  appearance,  but  in 
the  quality  of  its  contents. 

UNITED  ST.^TES  .\T  THE  COMING  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

As  the  time  draws  nearer  for  the  Fourth  International  American  Con¬ 
ference,  which  will  convene  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  on  July  9,  the 
interest  is  growing  all  over  North  and  South  America  in  the  questions 
that  will  come  before  this  great  international  gathering.  The  urgent 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  of  the  United  States  Congress,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  the  Senate,  at  this  writing  car¬ 
ries  a  provision  of  $100,000  for  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
this  conference  and  the  sending  of  a  worthy  delegation.  Nearly  all  of 
the  countries  have  now  appointed  their  delegations,  and  the  personnel 
of  these  shows  the  general  recognition  by  the  different  nations  of  the 
importance  of  the  conference.  It  is  understood  that  the  United  States 
will  be  represented  by  men  who  appreciate  fully  the  necessity  of  develop¬ 
ing  closer  relations  between  North  and  South  America,  and  who  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  promote  Pan-American  commerce  and  comity. 


UNITED  STATES  EXHIBITS  AT  BUENOS  AIRES  AND  SANTIAGO. 

.\t  this  writing  the  indications  are  most  favorable  for  a  creditable  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  in  the  International  Agricultural,  Fine 
Arts,  and  Transportation  Exhibitions  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina,  from  May  until  November  of  this  year,  and  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  at  Santiago,  Chile,  which  will  take 
place  from  September  to  November.  The  urgent  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  of  the  United  States  Congress,  as  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  contained  a  provision  appropriating 
$75,000  for  the  representation  of  the  United  States.  By  the  time  the 
Bulletin  goes  to  press  the  preparation  of  exhibits  should  be  well  under 
way.  The  International  Bureau  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to 
call  attention  throughout  the  United  States  and  other  American  countries 
to  these  Argentine  and  Chilean  celebrations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much 
good  will  result  from  this  show  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  such  important  undertakings  of  its  sister  republics.  The  Agricultural 
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Department  will  send  an  exhibit  of  agricultural  develo])inent  methods 
and  progress  in  the  United  States  which  will  ])rove  of  particular  value 
to  an  agricultural  country  like  Argentina,  while  the  line  arts  exhibits 
will  give  the  people  of  South  America  a  better  idea  than  they  have  had 
before  of  the  artistic  tendencies  of  their  northern  neighbor. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  To  CHILE. 

Henry  Pr.tther  Fletcher,  recently  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenijiotentiary  to  the  Republic  of 
Chile,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873.  He  studied  law 
with  his  uncle.  Judge  D.  Watson  RowE,  and  was  later  admitted  to  the 
bar.  During  the  Spanish-American  war  he  enlisted  with  the  “Rough 
Riders”  and  saw  service  at  San  Juan  and  El  Caney,  afterwards  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  army  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  served  as  first  lieutenant 
and  battalion  adjutant  of  the  Fortieth  Infantry.  His  first  diplomatic 
service  was  in  Havana  as  second  secretary  of  legation,  in  1902;  in  1903 
he  was  appointed  second  secretary  of  legation  at  Peking,  and  promoted 
to  secretary  of  legation  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1905,  where  he  ser\’ed  as 
charge  d’affaires  ad  interim  on  several  occasions.  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Peking  on  April  26,  1907,  where  he 
remained  until  promoted  to  his  present  post,  having  also  served  as  charge 
d’affaires  in  China  during  the  absence  of  the  Minister. 


THE  BULLETIN  MAP  OF  THE  AMERICAS. 

Beginning  with  this  issue  of  the  Bulleti.n  a  map  is  given  on  the  back 
cover,  which  is  placed  there  in  response  to  a  great  many  requests  from 
readers  that  the  Bulletin  should  carry  in  each  issue  a  map  of  Latin 
America,  so  that  the  jirincipal  points  mentioned  in  the  descriptive  matter 
can  be  easily  located.  When  it  is  remembered  that  9,000,000  square  miles 
are  occupied  by  Latin-American  territory,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  vast 
possibilities  before  this  section  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Its  extent 
is  about  three  times  that  of  the  connected  area  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  few  peojile  realize  this  fact.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind,  moreover, 
that  all  of  the  United  States  proper  could  be  placed  inside  of  Brazil,  the 
respect  of  the  average  reader  for  the  countries  of  South  America  is  at  once 
increased.  Argentina  would  cover  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  Chile,  if  laid  down  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia,  would  not  only  cover  it 
but  reach  halfway  into  Alaska;  Bolivia  would  hold  Texas  twice  over, 
w'hile  Peru  would  cover  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
Into  Colombia  could  be  placed  the  greater  portion  of  Germany  and  France, 
and  Venezuela  would  take  care  of  two  Sixains.  Into  Mexico  could  be 
placed  all  the  Central  and  Western  States  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi 
River. 


IION.  HENRY  P.  FLETCHER, 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  CHILEAN  HANDBOOK. 

Practical  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  Latin-American  countries 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  few  months  750  copies  of  the 
new  handbook  of  Chile  have  been  purchased  by  libraries,  booksellers, 
newspapers,  and  business  houses.  Within  the  next  year  the  Bureau 
hopes  to  issue  several  new  handbooks  on  other  countries  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ones  whose  editions  are  entirely  exhausted.  These  are 
sold  at  the  cost  price  to  the  Bureau  of  havdng  the  material  prepared  and 
printed.  They  represent  no  profit  whatever  and  can  not  be  distributed 
free,  as  there  is  no  provision  for  doing  the  printing  and  binding  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

E.x-SEN.ATOR  DAVIS  AND  THE  I’AN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY 

Ivx-United  States  Senator  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  a  delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  First  and  Second  Pan-American  Conferences,  and 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  railway  circles  of  the  United  States,  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  question  of  the  building  of  the  Pan-American  Railway 
which  will  put  New  York  City  and  Washington  in  touch  by  rail  with  the 
great  capitals  of  South  America  even  as  far  south  as  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Santiago  in  Chile.  Assisted  by  Gen.  GeoroE 
W.  Davis,  he  is  preparing  a  memorandum  that  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  delegation  which  goes  to  the  Fourth  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires  next  July  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  some  action  by  all  of  the  governments  favorable  to  this  enterprise. 
He  gave  a  beautifully  appointed  dinner  in  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  honor 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  object 'of  promoting  interest  in  the 
Pan-American  Railway,  and  had  as  his  guests  nearly  all  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  those  countries  of  Latin  America  through  which  the 
railroad  would  run.  No  speeches  were  made,  beyond  brief  remarks  by 
Senator  Davis  and  by  Secretary  Knox,  but  the  applause  which  greeted 
their  observations  demonstrated  the  interest  in  the  great  undertaking 
which  .Senator  Davis  favors. 


THE  consul-general  OF  PANAMA  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Manuel  de  Ohaldia,  the  consular  representative  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  in  New'  York,  was  born  in  David,  Panama.  At  the  age  of  15 
years  he  left  his  native  country  and  has  since  resided  continuously  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  1903  he  accepted  a  clerical  position 
in  the  office  of  the  Consul-General  in  New'  York,  of  which  office  he 
assumed  charge  as  Vice-Consul  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Consul- 
General,  Dr.  Raul  A.  Amador.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  Consul  from 
Panama  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  which  position  he  was  obliged  later  to 
resign  on  account  of  his  health,  and  in  October,  1909,  w'as  appointed  to 
his  present  post. 


SENOR  DON  MANUEL  DE  OBALDIA, 
Consul-Cienoral  of  I’anaina  lo  the  United  States  in  New  York. 
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KI)IT(JKL\E  KE:KKKEN'CES  To  AMBASSADOR  XABCCo. 

The  death  of  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Jo.aoui.m  Xabcco,  was 
followed  by  numerous  editorial  references  to  his  j;reat  ability  and  in- 
(luence.  These  appeared  not  only  in  the  paj^ers  of  Washington,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  country,  but  in  those  of  the  distant  interior.  From  the  latter 
we  select  one  of  ])articular  interest,  which  appeared  in  “The  Nashville 
Tennessean’’  in  its  issue  of  January  19.  Under  the  heading  of  “A  Nota¬ 
ble  Ambassador”  this  jiaper  says: 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  jo.tyuiM  X.tBCCO,  the  .\inbassador  t)f  Brazil  in  Washington, 
this  South  .American  Re])uhlic  lost  one  of  its  most  eminent  citizens  and  the  United 
States  was  deiirived  of  one  of  its  best  friends.  Like  several  other  Ambassadors  now 
accredited  to  Washington,  Mr.  Xabuco  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had  many 
achievements  to  his  credit  at  home  before  he  was  intrusted  witli  the  American  post. 
As  a  literary  man  and  jurist  he  was  well  known  throughout  South  America.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Brazilian  Parliament  for  years,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  abolishing  slavery  under  the  Empire.  After  the  abdication  of  Do.m  Pedro  he  be¬ 
came  ecjually  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  X.VBUCO  was  60  years  old  and  had  sjient  most  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  In  his  early  manhood  he  served  at  Washington  as  an  under-secretary  to 
the  Brazilian  .Minister,  so  when  he  was  sent  to  this  country  five  years  ago  to  become 
•Umbassador,  he  knew  many  prominent  .Uniericans  and  was  familiar  with  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  country. 

The  .American  people  had  no  greater  adniirer  than  Mr.  X'abuco.  He  traveled  very 
extensively  in  this  country,  and  was  always  greatly  impressed  by  the  intelligence, 
education,  and  adaptability  of  all  .Uniericans.  He  frecpiently  said  Americans  are  so 
self-reliant  and  adaptable  that  nearly  every  man  and  woman  one  meets  could  be 
intrusted  with  the  duties  of  President  and  mistress  of  the  White  House.  This  was  the 
gracious  Latin  way  of  saying  that  .Americans  are  of  uniform  intelligence  and  inde¬ 
pendence  in  all  sections.  He  believed  this  largely  due  to  transiK)rtation  facilities  and 
salubrious  climate,  and  exerted  every  effort  to  have  the  vast  undeveloped  territory  of 
Brazil  supplied  with  railways. 

Mr.  X'abuco  was  tyincal  of  the  substantial  Portuguese  Republic  he  rejiresented. 
He  stocKl  for  the  s|)irit  of  peace  and  ])rogress  which  is  rapidly  making  Brazil  a  world 
power,  the  push  and  industry  which  are  converting  Rio  Janeiro  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  capitals  in  the  universe.  He  was  a  liberal,  broad-minded  gentleman,  whose 
efforts  did  much  to  give  Brazil  the  im])ortant  ])lace  it  deserves  in  the  congress  of 
nations. 


THE  BUILDER  OK  THE  ECUADOR  RAILWAY. 

A  recent  visitor  to  Washington  who  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  railroad  construction  in  South  America  is  Archer  Harman.  He 
was  visiting  this  country  on  a  brief  business  trip,  and  now  has  returned 
to  licuador,  making  at  the  same  time  a  trip  down  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  in  his  yacht.  Mr.  Harman  is  a  great  believer  in  the 
future  of  iveuador,  as  is  proved  by  the  large  amount  of  money  he  has 
invested  in  the  building  of  the  railroad  from  Guayaquil,  the  port  of 
Feuador,  to  its  capital  city,  Quito.  In  his  opinion  Ecuador  has  a  great 
future  before  it  in  agricultural  and  industrial  development,  but  the 
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realization  of  this  depends  much  upon  the  successful  sanitation  of  the 
port  of  Guayaquil  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  There  are 
no  better  harbors  on  the  coast  line  from  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
than  that  of  Guayaquil.  Considering,  therefore,  the  wonderfully  pro¬ 
ductive  country  there  is  back  of  it,  not  only  in  the  lowlands  but  in  the 
high  plateaus,  Guayaquil  ought  to  experience  a  remarkable  growth 
when  the  conditions  of  health  and  of  commerce  are  improved  by  sanita¬ 
tion  and  the  completion  of  the  Isthmian  waterway.  Mr.  Harmj\n  has 
promised  to  write  for  the  Bi  elktin  the  story  of  the  building  of  his  rail¬ 
way.  This  will  probably  be  published  in  the  June  issue,  and  should 
prove  most  interesting. 


THE  united  ST.\TES  CONSUL-GENERAL  AT  .MONTEREY,  MEXICO. 

Philip  C.  Hanna  was  born  June  27,  1857,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  graduated  from  Ches- 
brough  College  Institute,  commencing  his  business  career  by  engaging  in 
banking.  In  1891  Mr.  Hanna  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  Consul 
at  La  Guaira,  \’enezuela,  but  retired  in  1894.  He  was  appointed  Consul 
at  Trinidad  in  1897  and  transferred  to  Porto  Rico  the  same  year,  again 
retiring  from  the  service  April  21,  1898.  He  received  the  appointment 
as  Consul-General  for  northern  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Monterey, 
in  1899,  which  post  he  has  fdled  to  the  present  time. 


L.\TIN  AMERICA  .\T  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Cosmopolitan  and  Latin-American  Clubs  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  gave  on  January  13  a  “Latin-American  Night,”  which  w’as 
largely  attended  by  the  students  of  the  university  and  their  friends. 
The  programme  included  an  address  by  the  Director  of  the  International 
Bureau  on  the  subject  of  “The  Progress  of  Pan-Americanism,”  and  a 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  principal  Latin-.\merican  countries  and  cities, 
thrown  upon  a  large  screen,  and  described  by  students  of  these  countries 
in  attendance  at  the  university.  There  were  also  some  excellent  musical 
numbers  and  other  interesting  features  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
Latin-American  and  Cosmopolitan  clubs.  The  president  of  the  former  is 
Venancio  B.  G.'ILEano,  and  of  the  latter  Rasmus  S.  Saby,  both  of  whom 
are  young  men  of  marked  ability.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  university 
faculty,  and  a  well-known  authority  on  Latin-American  countries,  intro¬ 
duced  the  Director;  and  the  other  participants,  aside  from  the  presidents 
of  the  two  clubs,  included  L.  C.  Delgado,  A.  Crespo,  P.  A.  Chapa,  A.  P. 
Crespo,  M.  de  Castro,  G.  Escanaverino,  C.  Villavicencio,  R.  Souza, 
H.  Solis,  and  M.  T.  de  Castro. 
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AN  INTERESTING  ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL  COREY. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of  men  of  standing  and  knowl¬ 
edge  who  are  awakening  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  to  the 
importance  of  the  Latin-American  field  of  trade  is  increasing.  There  has 
recently  come  to  the  Bureau  an  interesting  address,  delivered  before  the 
Xew  York  Piano  Manufacturers’  Association,  on  January  20,  by  Hon. 
George  J.  Corey,  formerly  United  States  consul  to  Amsterdam.  In  it 
he  devotes  much  space  and  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Latin- 
American  field,  and  points  out  with  detail  its  wonderful  resources  and 
commercial  possibilities. 


A  woman’s  club  studying;  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

.\n  example  of  the  work  of  education  that  is  going  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Latin  America  is  illustrated  by  a  pam¬ 
phlet  received  from  the  Colonial  Club,  of  Canajoharie,  Xew  York,  an 
organization  whose  membership  includes  the  more  prominent  women  of 
that  city.  In  the  programme  of  their  meetings  from  October  2,  1909,  to 
April  30,  1910,  they  take  up  some  feature  of  South  American  history, 
progress,  or  general  development.  Among  the  titles  of  these  discussions 
we  note:  “The  Incas;  the  People  and  their  Civilization,’’  “Modern 
Peru,’’  “Rivers  of  South  America,’’  “Chile,  the  Yankee-Land  of  South 
.\merica,’’  “Exports  of  South  America,’’  “Presidents  of  South  America,’’ 
“Bolivar,  the  Washington  of  South  America,’’  and  “The  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.’’  The  Bulletin  is  grateful  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  club.  Miss  Grace  L.  Cook,  for  providing  it  with 
a  copy  of  the  programme. 


THE  united  states  CONSUL  AT  V.-^LPARAISO,  CHILE. 

.\lfred  a.  Winslow  was  born  in  1854  on  a  farm  in  Lake  County, 
Indiana,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  county  and  at  Yalparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  He 
studied  law  for  some  time  and  taught  school  for  ten  years,  but  gave  up 
the  profession  of  teaching  for  that  of  journalism,  founding  in  1881  the 
“Hammond  Tribune,’’  which  he  published  for  fifteen  years.  He  assisted 
in  organizing  the  meat-inspection  forces  of  the  Government  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  Hammond,  Indiana,  having  received  an  appointment  as  assist¬ 
ant  inspector  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Mr.  Winslow  was  also 
for  a  short  time  city  treasurer  of  Hammond,  Indiana,  and  assisted  in  taking 
the  Government  Census  of  1 890.  In  1 898  he  accepted  the  consulship  at 
Liege,  Belgium,  from  which  post  he  was  promoted  in  1902  as  Consul- 
General  to  Guatemala,  and  in  1906  was  transferred  to  Valparaiso  as 
Consul. 


■onyt  ijfht  l»y  Harrl»‘-Kwintf.  \Vushi!ikft<in.  I*,  r. 


ALFKKn  A.  WINSLOW, 

I'oiiMil  of  the  rnite<l  Slati's  at  Valparaiso,  ('hile. 
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DR.  ALBERT  HALE  IX  CEXTRAL  AMERICA  AND  MEXICO. 

Dr.  Albert  Hale,  of  tin.*  stall  of  the  International  Bureau,  is  now 
making  a  careful  trip  through  I’anama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Salvador,  (luateniala,  and  Mexico,  studying  material  and  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  preparatory  to  compiling  a  series  of  valuable  reports 
on  the  potentialities  and  possibilities  of  these  countries.  Before  Doctor 
Hale  became  associated  with  the  Bureau  he  had  traveled  extensively 
through  South  America  and  written  an  interesting  book  entitled  “The 
South  Americans.”  betters  received  from  him  confirm  the  contention 
of  the  Director  in  ditlercnt  addresses  he  has  delivered  and  the  reports 
already  made  by  this  Bureau  to  the  effect  that  all  of  the  Central  American 
countries  have  a  great  future  before  them,  and  offer  remarkable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  development  of  commerce  and  the  investment  of  capital. 


THE  N.XTIONAL  BOARD  oE  TRADE  AXD  THE  EXTERN ATIoXAl.  BI  REAU. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  National  Board  of  'trade 
the  Hon.  Frank  D.  La  Danxe,  jiresident  of  that  organization,  made  the 
following  reference  in  his  report  to  the  International  Bureau: 

Tlianks  to  tlie  same  form  of  government  as  our  own,  and  to  the  earnest  work  of 
Secretary  Root,  the  Latin-.Ameriean  Re])ul)lics  are  warmly  our  friends.  Let  this 
hoard  advocate  even  closer  relations  with  them  in  a  commercial  and  in  a  friendlv  way 
and  do  all  that  it  can  to  encourage  intercourse  and  traflic.  1  think  we  owe  very  much 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  -American  Republics,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Hon.  jotix  B.\rrett. 
He  has  been  consistent,  and  unremitting,  in  fostering  the  best  relations  and  increasing 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  those  nations. 


rUESIDEXT  MOXTT,  OF  CHILE,  AND  HIS  WIFE,  DONA  SARA  DEL  (  AMl’O  DE  -MUXTT, 
IN  THE  HEAfTIFl'L  I’AKK  AT  LOTA. 


“Mosquito  <»r  Man  if  The  Conquest  ol‘  the  Tropical  World.’’ 
By  Sir  Kobeht  W.  Boyce.  New  York,  The  Dutton  Company, 
11(09,  xvi,  267  p.,  plates.  Size  Gj  hv  9  inches.  Price  %S/)0  net. 

I _  This  hook  is  a  most  notable 

4  \  addition  to  the  record  of  hac- 

^  /  teriolowical  investigation  that 

-  \  /  ,  has  been  going  on  during  the 

\  /  last  half  century  and  contains 

/  much  valuable  information  on 

/  I  prophylaxis  in  its  relation  to 

I  1  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  As 

'r'-.  \  these  two  diseases  are  most 

/  V  \  prevalent  throughout  Latin 

/X  ^  America,  the  latter  in  olden 

x.  X  times  being  known  as  the  dis- 

' '~;x  subject  of  this  hook  should  be 

‘ "Nj  a  most  interesting  one  to  read- 

1  Bulletin.  The 

A  f  I  wonderful  impetus  to  com- 

\  Igl  /  I  merce  with  tropical  lands  that 

,  \  iB  /  1  can  be  directly  traced  to  im- 

-  \  ®  proved  sanitary  conditions  in 

/  ^  ‘T  \  the  \Vest  Indies,  Central  and 

L  \  \  South  America,  conditions 

ft  \  \  their  origin  to  the 

t  V  \  •‘csult  of  the  researches  in  the 

^  \  field  of  fever,  can  be  only 

C  vaguely  estimated.  The  au¬ 

thor  is  most  happvin  hischoice 

THK  YELLOW  FEVEK  MOSQUITO-KXOWX  ? 

TO  SCIENTISTS  .VS  STEcoMYiA  ( Ai.opus.  <>l  title,  Mosquito  oi  Man  ? 

Yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  very  old  diseases  of  mankind  in  llieCoiiquest  ol  the  Tl'Opical 
the  New  Worid.  The  Azt’ees  vailed  it  viallazahualt .  \V,,„|,1  ”  f,-,,.  fLi,-  t^Lrou«  ciiiii 

and  because  of  its  ravages  anionR  the  early  explorers  it  niirs  {Jiiiaot.  sum 

was  known  as  the  sivkne.ss  of  the  “Conquistadores.”  rnoriTou  flio  cifnnfinn  Tf  ie 

The  Ivre  pattern  on  the  hack  and  the  striiied  legs  make  manZlS  lilt  sllUailOII.  11  IS 

this  mosquito  easily  recognized.  guccessful  flgllt 

against  malaria  ami  yellow  fever  that  the  wealth  of  the  equatorial 
countries  can  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  civilized  world.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  applietl  hygiene  will  be  one  of  the  distinctive  ailvances  made  in 
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medical  practice  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  this  connection  it 
is  curious  to  note  how  hard  it  is  to  kill  traditional  misbeliefs,  and 
even  now,  when  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  mosquito-born  infection 
in  malaria  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated,  there  are  those  wdio 
still  cling  to  the  idea  that  this  fever  is  a  result  of  “miasm.”  The 
damp  vapor  or  small 
quantity  of  marsh  gas 
or  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  which  rises  from  a 
tropical  marsh  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  en¬ 
gender  diseases  like 
malaria  and  yellow 
fever.  The  discovery 
of  the  mosquito  origin 
of  fevers  was  not  spon¬ 
taneous,  and  for  years 
many  medical  men 
were  occupieil  in  fur¬ 
thering  experiments  in 
that  direction,  but 
Doctor  Bauperthuy, 
the  father  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  insect-born  dis¬ 
eases,  makes  the  first 
reference  to  this  theory 
somewhat  remote 
when  he  argues  that 
Herodotus,  when  he 
spoke  of  winged  ser¬ 
pents,  referred  to  the 
mosquito,  whose  poi¬ 
sonous  bite  might  be 
compared  in  its  effect 

on  tlie  human  body  to  the  malaria  mosoitto. 


that  of  the  serjient’s 
bite.  Not  to  Herod¬ 
otus  but  to  Dr.  Louis 


This  species,  scientifically  known  as  anopheles,  after  having  bitten 
a  person  wliose  blood  contains  the  malarial  fever  germ,  passes  the 
spore  of  the  diseaseon  to  the  next  person  into  whose  skin  it  plunges 
its  poison-laden  prol)oscis.  Notice  the  spotted  wings  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  variety. 


Daniel  Bauperthuy’ 


himself  belongs  the  honor  of  this  ejioch-making  discovery,  for  perhaps 
never  in  the  history  of  medicine  has  such  a  carefully  thought-out  prog¬ 
nostication  received  such  remarkable  scientific  confirmation.  It  is 


difficult  for  us  to  realize  how  only  recently  the  United  States  was  sub¬ 


ject  to  periodical  visits  of  yellow  fever,  one  authoritv  stating  that  this 
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AN  ACTIVK  ANOl'IlKl.INi;. 


llnre  is  tlif  malaria  m()sc(iiil()  alioul  lo  attack.  It  carries  its  Ixxly  at  rinlit  angles  to  the  poinl 
of  rest,  and  is  easily  disliiimiislied  from  other  mos()tiiJoes  when  seen  in  this  attitude. 


Till-;  cuidix  .Most^t  iro. 


One  of  the  carriers  of  lilaria,  llie  worm  tliat  ennemlers  "  fever  and  a;,'iie’' and  "elepliantiasis.  "  Tim 
study  of  this  iasoct  led  dirftclly  lo  the.  rliscovery  of  mosciiiilo  infi-ction  in  tnalaria  and  yellow  fever. 
It  is  i-nrious  to  note  that  only  tlie  female  is  the  carrier  of  tliese  liiseases. 
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dread  disease  had  a|)])eared  witli  Jiiore  or  less  virulence  112  tiiiK's 
throii"h()ut  the  count i  vhetAveen  the  years  17()2and  ISTS.hut  the  labors 
of  Maj.  Walter  Ueed  were  not  in  vain  and  now  the  existence  of  a 
case  of  ■‘yellow-jack’’  is  ])ractically  unknown  in  tin*  rnited  States. 
.\nd  it  is  the  sanie  measures  tliat  were  used  to  stamj)  out  tlie  ])la^ue 
in  the  I’nited  States,  (’uha,  and  Panama  that  are  now  hein<r  ])ut 
into  elfect  tliroujjhout  so  jiiany  Latin-American  countries,  measures 
of  ])rotection  froju  tlie  jnos(|uito.  The  autlior  very  ri<;htly  jjoes 
into  <;r<'at  d('tail  in  desci'ihin<>:  tlie  best  jnethods  of  protection  from 
this  insect  (memy,  and  tlie  hook  sliould  he  read  and  its  jirecepts 
followed  by  all  who  live  exposed  to  the  peril.  An  article  on  this 
same  subject  will  appear  shortly  in  the  lirLi.ETix,  which  will  detail 
the  advance  niad(>  aloiijr  sanitary  lines  by  the  various  Pat  in-American 
countries. 


M  EXIC AN  F< ILK- LOR  E . 

“].,egends  of  the  City  of  Mexico.”  By  Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
Illustrated  b}’  Wai.ter  Arrletox  (’lark.  Xew  York,  Harper  A 
Bros.,  1910,  xviii  (1),  104  (1)  p.  plates.  Size  0  by  9  inches.  Pria 
SI. 30  net. 

This  is  a  charming  collection  of  ghost  and  folk-lore  stories  illus¬ 
trated  with  six  spirited  |)ictures  by  Mr.  Walter  Appi.eton  (’lark, 
and  several  photographs  showing  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  tales.  The 
author,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  is  a  well-known  collector  of  folk¬ 
lore  stories,  being  a  member  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  London,  and 
he  is  to  be  thanked  for  his  addition  to  this  type  of  tale.  His  main 
sources  of  information  were  a  very  wise  and  talkative  old  Masher- 
woman, mcII  acapiainted  with  the  legends  and  myths  of  Mexico,  and  one 
(liLBERTO,  a  most  superior  class  of  Maiter,  very  mucli  interested  in 
antiquarian  investigations.  (Iilberto  heard  many  of  the  tales  from 
his  grandmother,  and  he  recounts  them  with  a  pn'ciseness  of  detail 
that  lends  an  air  of  verity  to  the  supernatural  incidents  related.  'I'he 
author  is  happy  in  choosing  to  tell  the  tales  in  the  language  of  his 
iid’ormants,  for  in  this  manner  he  best  preserves  a  picturesipie  phrase¬ 
ology  that  gives  a  delightful  insight  into  the  Mexican  character.  'Phe 
description  of  the  nudata  de  Cdnloba  is  typical; 

It  is  well  known,  S(‘uor.  ihiit  this  inulala  of  t'oriloLa,  hi'inu:  a  very  l)oauiilul  woman, 
was  in  oloso  touch  with  the  lievil.  She  dwelt  in  Cordoha  the  town  not  far  from 
X’eracru/.,  where  cofft'e  and  vi'ry  j'ood  inaiii'oc's  an*  fjrown  *  *  *.  she  h‘d  a  very 

jiood  life,  helpin';  every  otie  who  was  iti  trotihle  and  eivint;  food  to  tin*  hnnery  ones, 
atid  she  dressed  iti  modest  clothes  sitnjtly,  atid  was  always  tieat  atid  clean.  Sin*  was  a 
very  wicked  witch— and  heyond  that  tiohody  rt'ally  knew  anythiti*;  about  her  at  all. 
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Such  delightful  inconsistencies  give  these  stories  a  peculiar  charm 
which  heightens  their  artistic  rendering.  As  the  action  of  most  of 
the  stories  takes  place  in  houses  or  streets  still  to  be  located  in  Mexico 
City  they  are  especially  interesting  to  the  traveler,  hut  all  who  care 
to  read  ghost  tales  and  are  interested  in  superstition  stories  will  find 
this  a  most  charming  collection  of  them,  delightfully  told. 


.lEWELS. 

‘‘The  Gem  Cutter’s  Craft.”  By  Leopolu  Claremoxt.  London, 
George  Bell  &  Soxs,  xv.  296  p.,  illus.,  plates.  Size  74  by  9^  inches. 
Price  15  shillings,  net. 


THE  GREAT  CCLLINAN  DIAMOND  IN  THE  ROUGH. 


Ort January  2<),  190.5,  in  thfi  dObrLs  of  tlie  Premier  mine,  near  Pretoria,  South  .Vfrica,  was  found  by  cliance 
the  largest  diamond  in  the  world,  weigliing  .3,020  carats,  or  over  1  pound  and  6  ounces  avoirdupois.  It 
was  named  after  Mr.  t.'ullinan,  president  of  tlie  company  nitrating  the  mine,  and  presented  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  to  Edward  the  .Seventh,  of  England,  by  the  Transvaal  Government. 

The  subject  of  jewels  is  ever  interesting,  and  this  book,  written  by 
a  practical  gem  cutter,  takes  us  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  in  the 
drama  of  precious  stones,  lie  shows  us  the  uncut  specimens  in  all 
their  roughne.ss  and  then  describes  the  process  by  which  they  are 
brought  to  their  final  state  of  perfection  to  charm  the  senses  in  glorious 
sparkling  color.  The  book  is  crowded  with  interesting  information, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  conclusion  reached  from  a  study  of  gems 
under  the  Rbntgen  X  rays  by  which  it  was  shown  that  diamonds  are 
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crystallized  carbon.  This  fact,  however,  was  known  to  the  chemist 
long  ago.  Still  its  corroboration  by  the  examination  of  the  X  rays 
is  modern.  Dame  Fashion’s  stern  mandates  hold  with  the  wearing 
of  jewels,  and  the  author  seems  to  regret  that  this  should  be  so.  lie 
consoles  himself,  however,  with  the  knowledge  that  gems  not  worn 
to-day  may  be  worn  to-morrow  and  vice  versa,  for  the  first  law  of 
fashion  is  change.  The  supernatural  (pialities  attributed  to  precious 
stones  in  ancient  times  might  well  surprise  their  wearers  in  modern 
days;  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  to  hold  a  diamond  in  the  mouth 
would  cause  the  teeth  to  drop  out,  is  impossible  now,  and  we  fear 


CLKAVINC;  TIIK  OKKAT  Cl  l.LlXAN  UlAMONU. 

This  Interesting  event  took  piace  in  Amsterdam,  Hoiland,  and  was  i)erformed  l)y  tiie  most 
skllihii  exi)erts  there,  before  tiiree  representatives  of  King  Kdward  and  tiie  three  meml)ers 
of  the  firm  wiiieii  undertook  tiie  work. 

there  are  many  owners  of  these  beautiful  stones  who  lack  the  qualities 
of  magnanimity,  virtue,  anti  courage,  attributes  which  the  wearers  of 
diamonds  are  supposed  to  possess.  The  curious  belief  that  the 
amethyst  will  preserve  its  owner  from  the  effects  of  drunkenness 
can  be  tlecided  in  these  days  if  any  student  t)f  the  supposed  influence 
of  precious  stones  is  sufliciently  interested,  and  we  think  the  tur¬ 
quoise  is  still  given  as  a  love  token,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  lovers 
know  that  this  jiractice  comes  frttm  the  fact  that  in  other  tlays  it  was 
believed  the  hue  of  the  stone  varied  with  the  constancy  of  the  lover. 
The  author  devotes  separate  chapters  to  a  consideration  of  all  the 
principal  precious  .stones,  detailing  many  little  known  facts  in  a  most 
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int(‘rostin<;  maimer,  conviiicin"  the  reader  tliat  Ik*  is  <;ettin"  lirst-liand 
inlormation  from  an  autlioritative  souree.  The  hook  sliould  lie 
found  in  the  lihrarv  of  every  lover  of  jewels.  In  a  new  volume  hv 


THE  FINISHED  DIAMONDS. 

These  are  known  as  Cnllinan  11  ami  Cnilinan  I,  respectively,  the  former  weitthittc  anyA  carats  ami  the 
latter  .Mii.l.  The  i)hoto);ra)>hic  reprodttction  shows  the  actnal  size  of  the  fttiisheil  stoties. 

the  author  will  appear  a  nuniher  of  illustrations  that  have  been  used 
in  the  articles  puhlished  on  emeralds,  tliamoiuls,  ami  jiearls  in  the 
Monthly  Bclletin. 


MININC. 

‘‘ I lytlniulie  Miiiinj;.  ('lassifieation.  Test  tiinl  Viihnition  of  Alhi- 
vittls,  Witter  Supjily,  Methotls  of  Workinj;  Alluviiils,  etc.,  with  Sup¬ 
plements  on  Koiiils  for  Mininj;  l^itrposes  ami  Motor  Triietion,  and 
Appendix,”  hv  (’.  ('.  lK)n<iritl<;e,  *  *  *  London,  '‘The  Minin*; 
dourmd,”  xiv,  852,  xv-xxii  p.  Size,  hv  10  inches.  Price 

20  shillings,  net. 

This  is  ill!  e.xhiiustive  stmly  of  idluviid  minin*;  in  idl  its  hranehes, 
it  process  of  extraetin*;  the  precious  inetiil  that  alwiivs  has  been  ami 
alwitys  will  he  a  popular  one.  The  washers  of  *;oltl  Ion*;  antedate 
miners  of  rock,  iiml  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  proee.ss  is 
such  that  it  fascinates  all  jirospectors.  The  poor  imin  with  his  pan, 
his  rocker,  or  Ion*;  tom,  has  a  field  here  he  might  never  aspire  to  in 
any  other  branch  of  mining. 
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Tlu‘  of  liydraulics,  as  applied  to  ininiii*;,  is  treated  teeli- 

nieally,  miinerous  valuable  tables  beiii"  sup])lied,  and  in  addition  is 
fjiven  tbe  results  of  this  teebnical  knowledfie  as  applied  in  aetual 
ex|)eriinent.  This  is  indeed  important,  as  it  is  iin])ossible  to  eliminate 
tbe  element  of  ebanee  from  this  industry. 

Tbe  autbor  refers  to  "old  found  in  tbe  blaek  sands  of  Pata"onia 
and  tbe  Cbilean  eoast,  indieatin"  a  distriet  of  espeeial  interest  to  our 
readers,  and  it  mi"bt  be  su""ested  tliat  tbe  lessons  learned  in  Alaska, 
as  set  forth  in  this  book,  eovdd  be  profitably  studied  by  j)rospeetors 
lookiii"  toward  Colombia. 


WEST  IXDI.W  THAVEL. 

“Sailiu"  Sunny  Seas.”  A  story  of  travel,  by  Ei.i.a  Wheeler 
Wilcox.  (’biea"o,  C.  B.  ('onkey  (’om|)any,  1909.  24S  p.  plates. 

Size  o  by  S  inebes.  Price,  S]  .oO. 

Tins  is  a  eolleetion  of  travel  tales,  interspersed  with  verse,  of 
voya"es  in  West  Indian  seas  and  tbe  Pacific,  and  the  autbor,  well 
known  for  her  numerous  volumes  of  poems,  touches  on  many  of  tbe 
problems  eonfrontiii"  tbe  jieoples  of  tbe  countries  she  visited,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  she  jud"ed  entirely  from  tbe  An"lo-Saxon  stand¬ 
point.  Of  tbe  countries  encountered  in  her  travels,  Haiti,  tbe  Dondni- 
ean  Kejiublie,  and  (’uba  are  tbe  ones  of  espeeial  interest  to  readers  of 
tbe  Bulletin.  Her  eritieism  of  tbe  American  soldier  in  Cuba  seems 
rather  severe,  for  it  is  well  known  that  upon  tbe  withdrawal  of  tbe 
American  troojis  after  tbe  recent  oeeupation  tbe  bi"b  Cuban  officials 
and  tbe  population  in  "cneral  bad  notbinj;  but  words  of  jiraise  for 
tbe  departiii"  army,  and  Major-Oeneral  Barry,  I’.  S.  Army,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  oeeupation  in  ('uba,  was  bi"bly  compli¬ 
mented  upon  tbe  uniformly  "ood  behavior  of  bis  forces  durin"  tbe 
two  years  they  were  stationed  in  this  island.  It  would  seem  from  tbe 
chapter  on  Cuba  that  tbe  autbor  bad  but  a  superficial  knowled"e  of 
real  conditions  existiii"  then*.  In  writiii"  of  Haiti  she  lays  unneces¬ 
sary  stress  on  tbe  practice  of  voodooism  anion"  tbe  lower  classes. 
Cnfortunately,  this  is  a  condition  not  confined  to  that  country  alone, 
for  tbe  rites  of  this  barbarous  worsbij)  are  practiceil  to  this  day  ainoii" 
tbe  blacks  in  certain  sections  of  our  own  country.  Of  tbe  Dominican 
Bepublic  tbe  autbor  writes  more  sympathetically,  but  we  must  repeat 
that  no  fair  estimate  of  conditions  in  these  islands  is  possible  until  one 
tboroujrbly  understands  tbe  Latin-American  point  of  view.  Much  of 
tbe  book  is  a  record  of  tbe  trivial  incidents  of  travel  told  in  an 
interestiiifi  way. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Dr.  Lisandro  Alvarado,  a  well-known  Venezuelan  writer,  has 
recently  published  a  volume  umler  the  title  of  “  Historia  de  la  Ilevo- 
lucion  Federal  en  Venezuela^ 

A  Spanish  translation  of  Senor  Quesada’s  article  on  the  rights  of 
Cuba  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  contained  in  the  November,  1909,  North 
American  Review,  Inis  been  published  in  pamjihlet  form  by  Rambla 
ami  Bouza,  of  Havana. 

Marti:  Xorteamericanos,''  is  the  title  of  volume  8  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  works  by  the  great  Cuban  patriot,  which  Senor  (ionzalo 
DE  Quesada,  late  Minister  of  Cuba  in  Washington,  is  publishing  as 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Marti. 

The  National  Historical  Museum  of  Buenos  Aires  has  presented 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  with  Volumes  I  and  II  of  “  Memorias 
y  Autobiografias,'’  a  most  important  work  now  being  published  by 
that  institution,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  life  of  notable  men 
of  all  countries. 

Dr.  Santiago  I.  de  Barberena,  Director-General  of  Statistics  of 
El  Salvador,  has  just  published  No.  2  of  his  important  work  entitled 
Depart inental  Monographs."  This  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  the 
Dejiartment  of  Morazon,  and  contains  geographical  and  statistical 
data  of  great  value. 

Senor  Gualterio  G.  Davis,  Chief  of  the  National  Meteorological 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
has  published  a  valuable  work  under  the  title  of  Clima  de  la  Repu- 
blica  Argentina.”  The  book  contains  numerous  maps  and  important 
statistics  on  the  subject. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  in  receipt  of  volume  3  of  the 
work  on  “Mineral  Statistics  of  Chile  in  1906-7,”  published  by  the 
National  Mining  Society  of  Santiago  under  the  direction  of  Senor 
Guillermo  Yunge,  a  mining  engineer.  The  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs,  maps,  and  diagrams. 

Among  the  last  jiublications  on  jurisprudence  received  is  No.  4  of 
the  '‘Revue  Generate  de  Droit  International  Public,”  edited  by  M. 
Paul  Fauchille,  in  Paris.  A  number  of  the  “Revue  de  Droit  In¬ 
ternational  Prive  et  le  Droit  Penal  International,”  founded  by  M.  A. 
Darras  and  published  by  M.  de  Lapradelle,  in  Paris,  has  also  been 
received. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  series  of  “  rnpublished  or  Very  Rare  " 
Documents  on  Mexican  History,”  edited  by  Senor  Genaro  Garcia, 
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is  the  one  entitled  '"La  Intervencion  Francesa  en  Mexico,  segun  el 
ArcMvo  del  Mariscal  Bazctine”  (The  French  Intervention  in  Mexico 
according  to  Marshal  Bazaine’s  Archive).  It  is  the  twenty-seventh 
of  the  series. 

The  Uruguayan  Minister  in  the  United  States,  Sehor  Dr.  Luis 
M ELIAN  Lafinur,  has  presentetl  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
with  an  autograph  copy  of  his  book,  “  El  Problema  Xacional  y  su 
Solucion  Inmediata,”  publisheil  in  Montevideo  in  1905.  The  library 
has  also  been  favored  with  another  book  by  the  same  distinguished 
author,  entitled  ‘‘Ecos  del  Pasado,”  a  collection  of  poems,  published 
in  1909. 

The  first  volume  of  the  '‘Historia  Oonteiapordnea  de  la  lievolucion 
Federal  en  Venezuela,”  by  Senor  Francisco  Gonz.Ilez  (Iuinan,  late 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Venezuela,  has  just  been  published. 
The  whole  work,  due  to  its  extension  and  importance,  will  be  divided 
into  nine  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  “Comiuest,”  the 
'‘Colony,”  and  the  “Great  Colombia;”  the  second  period  begins  in 
1S30  and  ends  in  1847.  The  following  volumes  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  jiolitical  evolution  of  Venezuela  from  that  period  up 
to  the  administration  of  Dr.  Ji:an  Pablo  Ko.ias  Paulo. 

The  “Revista  de  Derecho,  Historia  y  Letras”  of  Buenos  Aires 
for  the  month  of  January,  1910,  contains  many  interesting  articles. 
The  article  on  “The  Progress  of  the  United  States,”  by  Col.  L. 
Saborido,  of  the  Argentine  marine  service,  is  of  especial  note,  as 
showing  that  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  its  commercial 
rivalry  with  Europe  is  understood  and  is  viewed  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  interest  by  the  Rejiublics  of  South  America.  Other  articles  of 
sjiecial  interest  in  the  number  are  “Parliamentary  Government” 
by  S.  Alejandro  Ganado,  “The  Argent ine-Paraguay  Annual  Sani¬ 
tary  Convention,  by  S.  P.  de  la  C.  Mendoza,  “Foreigner  before  the 
Chilean  Law,”  by  S.  Augustin  Correa  Bravo,  and  “Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  in  our  Rivers,”  by  S.  A.  Cardoza.  The  “Revista,”  now  in 
its  twelfth  year,  was  founded  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Estanislao  S. 
Zeballos,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Argentina. 


“Our  Soutli  Aiiioricaii  Tradr’'  is  tlu*  title  of  an  article  t)V  Prof. 
Wii.i.iAM  K.  Shki’HEKI)  appearin';  in  tlie  “  Political  Science  Quarterly” 
that  contains  so  much  information  of  value  to  the  Ainericau  merchant 
who  seeks  new  fields  of  trade  in  Latin-American  countries  that  we 
'piote  from  it  in  e.xtenso; 

*  *  *  It  nfcd.-'  but  a  glaiice  at  stali.-tics  to  show  that  tlio  main  currents  of  South 
American  trade  ttow  east  and  west,  to  and  from  Europe,  and  not  to  and  frf)m  the  United 
States.  t\  hile  the  total  eommerce  of  the  several  countries  of  the  .southern  continent 
exceeds  .$1,3(K).(MK),0(H)  a  year,  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  that  commerce  is  less 
than  one-sixth.  Our  ex))orts  to  South  America  fall  short  of  our  imports  by  upward 
Ilf  87(),(KK),(KK>.'and  constitute  only  about  tt,  ])er  cent  of  onr  total  exports.  For  the 
existence  of  this  trend  of  trallie  adverse  to  us  the  circumstances  of  eeoerajdiical  jiosi- 
tion,  habits  of  a.ssiK-iation,  and  the  nature  of  many  of  the  commodities  exported  from 
that  continent  are  all  responsible.  The  countries  extending:  alonf;  the  (“ast  coast  face 
Eurii])e  and  lie  jiraetically  as  near  to  it  as  to  the  United  States.  Advantaiies  of  hnai- 
tion,  St renirt hened  by  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  have  made  their 
relations  with  the  Old  World  very  close.  The  Ih'juiblics  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
cuntinent  are  also  (piite  as  near  to  Europe  as  to  the  United  States.  Shut  off  in  sireat 
measure  by  the  wall  of  the  Andes  and  jirevc'iiled  by  other  obstacles  from  attaining' 
so  ra]iid  a  development  as  the  States  to  the  eastward,  they  have  come  to  be  even 
more  dependent  upon  their  Eurojiean  connections.  Xor  has  tlu'  communication 
reiamtly  established  between  Asia  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  by  m(*ans  of 
a  .lajiane-se  line  of  steamshijis  led  as  yet  to  any  marked  chan,i;e  in  the  customary  east¬ 
ward  direction  of  the  west  coast  trade.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  two  northern  Repub¬ 
lics.  Colombia  and  X’ene/.uela,  which  lie  nearer  to  the  ITiited  Slates  than  to  Europe, 
the  commercial  advanta<res  thus  afforded  us  hav<*  bc'en  lar<rely  offset,  as  we  shall  see. 
by  lh(‘  operation  of  other  forces.  Furth<*rmore,  it  .should  be  remembered  that  the 
Po]iulation  of  the  several  Republics  has  been  irreatly  increased  by  imini^ration  from 
Europe.  Familiar  with  the  products  of  their  native  lands,  the  newcomers  naturally 
prefer  such  jiroducts  to  articles  brought  from  other  countries  and  maintain  a  constant 
demand  for  them,  unle.ss  powerful  imlueements  to  the  contrary  are  made  effective. 
The  South  American  States,  finally,  export  y'reat  (luantities  of  minin<r  and  airricultural 
products  similar  to  tho.se  which  form  the  chief  elements  in  our  own  export  trade. 
Since  these  products  find  in  Europe  th(‘  ready  market  which  they  can  not  possibly 
secure  in  the  United  States,  it  follows,  as  a  foregone  conelusion,  that  where  the  sioods 
are  sold  corresponding  pureha.«es  will  la*  made.  *  *  ■»■ 

Wo  I'oiif  tliiit  Profossor  Siiepiikku  i.s  (|U()tinj;  tlio  iiiaxiniuni  wlioii 
lio  puts  tlio  load  tliiit  can  l)o  caniod  by  an  ox  used  in  tran.s])oitinj; 
jrood.s!  in  tlio  mountains  at  400  jtounds  and  the  load  of  ti  inulo  at  'JoO 
])ounds.  A  llajini  should  novor  oairy  nioro  than  100  pounds. 

In  lol'oronoo  to  the  customs  rofrulations  the  author  says: 

Turniiiir  now  to  a  descrijition  of  the  customs  regulations,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
duties  levied  in  South  American  jxirts  are  more  commonly  siiecific  than  ad  valorem, 
th(“  weiydit  bein<;  determined  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  metric  system.  The 
tariff  schedules  thein.selves  are  often  complicated  and,  unless  followed  very  carefully, 
may  cause  articles  to  be  taxed  much  higher  than  the  class  to  which  they  properly 
3o2 
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^)elon^^  Special  duties  or  surtaxes  are  levied  at  times  on  certain  commodities,  even 
thouirh  such  duties  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the  schedules  directly  under  the  techni¬ 
cal  headings  of  the  goods  in  question.  Some  classes  of  merchandise,  like  oil  and  its 
products,  lumber,  machinery,  construction  material,  and  agricultural  implements, 
which  are  imported  regularly  and  in  large  quantities,  are  not  so  subject  as  other  goods 
to  delays  and  hazards  at  the  port  of  entry.  Besides  the  import  duties  as  such,  there 
are  certain  other  charges  to  be  met,  as,  for  example,  port,  dock,  and  warehouse  dues, 
the  cost  of  cartage  and  fees  for  chemical  analyses.  Each  of  these  naturally  has  to  he 
considered  with  reference  to  the  regulations  prevailing  in  the  State  concerned.  Still, 
after  the  entire  expense  of  bringing  the  goods  into  the  country  is  figured  up,  the  total 
is  rarely  excessive. 

As  to  our  competitors  in  tliis  field  the  following  is  pertinent: 

*  *  *  It  is  well  known  that  the  chief  competitors  of  the  United  States  are  Ger¬ 
many  and  Great  Britain.  These  countries  opened  their  markets  in  that  part  of  the 
world  at  a  time  when  we  were  devoting  our  energies  to  the  development  of  the 
enormous  resources  of  our  own  land,  and  later  they  spread  those  markets  industriously 
while  we  were  busied  in  promoting  our  trade  with  Euroj)e  and  Asia.  *  *  * 

As  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the  failure  of  American  mer¬ 
chants  to  exploit  their  goods  in  Latin  America,  lack  of  interest  in  the 
information  furnished  from  official  sources  was  perhajis  the  most 
unnecessarv.  In  this  regard  the  author  says: 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  sources  of  information  on  South  American  trade  conditions 
are  more  ample  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  countries  of  any  of  our  Euroj)ean  com¬ 
petitors,  they  are  frequently  ignored.  Keports  and  compilations  of  consuls’and  specia  1 
agents  are  sent  out  in  abundatit  tjuantities  by  the  National  Government  only  to  be 
thrown  a.side.  A  like  treatment  befalls  the  material  offered  by  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  at  Wa.shington.  Our  average  bu.sine.ss  man  rarely 
glances  at  the  monthly  bulletins  issued  by  that  office  and  seldom  avails  himself  of 
the  information  which  it  supplies.  Whether  the  Divi.sion  of  Latin-American  Affairs 
recently  established  in  the  Department  of  State  will  fare  any  V^etter  than  the  official 
agencies  already  existing  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  very  difficult,  furthermore,  to 
induce  American  clerks  and  salesmen  to  accejU  positions  in  South  America.  While 
a  young  German  or  Englishman  of  fair  ability  is  willing  to  go  there  for  a  salary  of  $1,000 
a  year,  a  young  American  who  is  similarly  qualified  would  demand  double  that  sum, 
so  great  are  the  advantages  offered  at  home  or  in  some  other  j)art  of  the  world  where 
our  trade  may  be  flourishing.  For  this  reason  American  firms  doing  business  in  South 
America  are  often  forced  to  .secure  emj)loyees  of  German  or  of  English  birth. 

Unfortunately,  although  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  Bureau  to 
tlistrihute  all  available  information  in  reference  to  Latin-American 
matters,  many  erroneous  ideas  are  still  prevalent  concerning  these 
countries.  Profe.ssor  Shephehd  details  three  of  the  most  glaring: 

The  first  of  these  notions  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  are  scarcely  half 
civilized.  Not  infrequently  the  American  capitalist  declines  to  invest  his  money  in 
South  American  enterprises  because  he  believes  that  it  will  not  be  protected.  If  as  a 
nation  we  knew  more  about  that  continent  and  its  peoples,  the  injustice  of  such  an 
attitude  of  mind  would  be  apparent  enough.  *  *  * 

The  second  false  notion  is  that  the  American  way  of  doing  business  is  necessarily 
the  best  in  the  world.  Self-complacency  and  a  sort  of  carele.ss,  good-humored  con¬ 
descension  toward  our  Euroi)ean  competitors  have  been  converted,  it  would  seem,  by 
a  decade  or  two  of  brilliant  commercial  siurcess,  into  .something  ajjproaching  a  national 
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obfsession.  In  common  with  this  spirit  are  the  ideas,  first,  that  if  the  South  Americans 
want  our  goods  they  should  simply  send  for  them;  and,  second,  that  anything  will  do 
for  South  America.  Both  ideas  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  prejudice  existing  in 
that  continent  against  the  use  of  our  proilucts.  If  orders  are  received  from  South 
America,  the  American  manufacturer  too  often  ignores  them  or  shi[)s  something  not 
desired.  He  may  not  dispatch  goods  which  he  knows  to  be  inferior,  as  has  been 
charged  against  him,  but  not  infrequently  he  is  slow  about  filling  orders  and  careless 
or  indifferent  about  returning  articles,  especially  parts  of  machinery,  sent  to  him  for 
repair  or  replacement.  The  result  of  such  a  procedure  is  that  no  more  orders  will  be 
received  from  the  South  American  merchant  so  treated,  although  there  may  be  a  good 
market  for  the  commodities  in  question. 

(iranting,  however,  that  the  American  exporter  does  heed  the  orders  that  come  to 
him,  certain  further  defects  in  our  trade  with  South  America  now  come  into  view. 
They  appear  in  two  main  forms.  One  of  these  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  American 
manufacturer  to  alter  what  may  meet  the  needs  of  his  customers  at  home  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  South  American  purchaser.  The  other 
is  his  failure  to  safeguard  his  consignments  again.st  injury  in  transit.  A  recital  of  the 
defects  themselves  must  involve  a  retelling  of  the  old  story  of  unintelligent  packing; 
but  like  many  other  old  stories,  it  may  serve  a  good  purpose  by  repetition.  Not  “once 
upon  a  time,”  therefore,  but  on  numerous  oc-casions,  be  it  said,  goods  sent  from  the 
United  States  have  been  packed  in  shapes,  sizes,  and  measures,  and  in  weights  and 
quantities  unusual  in  South  America.  Pounds,  quarts,  and  yards  have  no  place  in 
countries  where  the  metric  system  prevails.  Too  frequently  does  it  happen  that  the 
American  exporter  takes  out  an  insufficient  amount  of  insurance  on  his  goods.  He 
does  not  mark  the  articles  shipped  as  carefully  as  he  should.  The  indications  as  to 
form,  size,  contents,  and  the  like  are  apt  to  be  omitted  from  the  labels  or  erroneously 
stated  or  wrongly  placed,  and  the  actual  addresses  of  the  consignees  incorrectly  given 
or  so  poorly  put  on  as  to  become  obliterated  before  the  goods  arrive  at  their  destination . 

The  author  concludes  his  article  with  a  number  of  suggestions  that 
are  extremely  important,  lie  refers  to  the  two  types  of  traveling 
salesmen  usually  sent  to  Latin-American  countries  by  American 
firms  seeking  to  do  business  with  those  countries.  In  this  regard  we 
should  say  that  our  merchants  should  try  to  send  men  who  are  to 
seek  trade  with  Spanish-American  peoples  that  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  Latin  point  of  view.  They  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  they  must  be  tactful  anti  polite.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  business  man  of  the  United  States  to  contend  that  his  short, 
brusque  letters  are  all  that  is  necessary  and  the  correct  way  of  doing 
business;  nevertheless  in  dealing  with  people  who  are  innately 
courteous  one  is  likely  to  wound  them,  or  they  may  take  a  curt  letter 
as  a  possible  personal  affront,  simply  because  they  have  learned  their 
business  methods  in  a  more  polite  school.  Other  suggestions  that 
Professor  Shepherd  puts  forth  that  eveiy  American  merchant 
should  take  to  heart  are  that  we  should  profit  b}*  the  example  of  our 
European  rivals.  To  do  this  three  things  are  necessary: 

First,  is  to  get  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  South  American  conditions.  Second, 
is  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  examples  set  by  our  European  competitors 
in  the  conviction  that  we  shall  be  able  to  improve  vastly  upon  these  models.  Third, 
is  to  modify  certain  of  our  busine.ss  methods  so  as  to  render  them  thoroughly  effective 
in  South  America. 
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In  the  same  line  Professor  Sheimiekd  says: 

I.et  members  of  our  exporting  firms  visit  the  South  American  countries  and  observe 
for  themselves  the  conditions  existing  there. 

In  conjunction  with  what  is  furnished  by  Europe,  more  of  our  capital  should  be 
invested  in  South  America. 

American  banks  should  be  established  in  South  American  towns. 

American  business  men  should  treat  their  South  American  customers  with  as  much 
regard  as  they  do  those  at  home.  Goods  should  be  shipped  in  the  form  and  sizes 
recpiested  by  the  customer.  Packers  thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions  of  climate 
and  transportation  should  be  employed. 

The  American  exporter  should  keep  himself  thoroughly  well  posted  on  changes  in 
the  tariff  system. 

Liberal  concessions  in  the  periods  of  payments  should  be  allowed. 

Advertising  in  the  local  newspapers  and  magazines  should  be  resorted  to. 

Competent  salesmen  should  make  personal  solicitation  for  trade. 

Above  all,  American  merchants  should  have  in  every  field  of  their  activities  in 
South  America  a  complete  assortment  of  sam])les. 

In  “Recreation”  several  articles  on  “Through  Little  Known 
Chiapas”  have  recently  appeared,  being  concluded  in  the  January 


Courtesy  of  ••  Kwretitlon.** 

INDIAN  WOMEN  OF  CHIA  CAS,  MEXICO. 

In  rural  Chiapas  the  women  wear  a  distinctive  costume  that  is  both  picturesque  and  becoming. 

The  fluted  hea<t(iress  is  its  most  ornamental  feature. 

number.  The  authors,  Messrs  D.  \V.  and  A.  S.  Iddixgs,  credit  this 
State  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  being  the  cradle  of  America,  and 
give  an  interesting  description  of  the  legendary  history  of  old  settle¬ 
ments  there.  The  name  Cliiapa  signifies  the  localitx'  of  the  Chia, 
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or  oil  seed.  Tlie  State  is  one  of  the  southermost  of  Mexiect,  adjoining 
(luateinala,  and  it  is  from  the  hierofilyplueally  reeorded  native  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country,  found  and  preserved  hy  the  Spanish  coiupiis- 
tadores  and  other  contemporary  historians,  that  the  basis  of  the 
l)elief  that  tliis  country  was  the  cradle  of  America  has  its  origin: 

Imox  \va.'<  the  first  .settler  in  the  western  world,  and  he  located  in  this  vale  of  the 
I'suinacinta.  lie  was  the  .son  of  Held,  who  was  the  .son  of  Nimrod,  the  mighty 
hunter,  who  was  the  son  of  CHtj.s,  who  was  the  grandson  of  ('man,  the  SeriHuit,  and  he 
came  from  the  land  of  Valum  Chivum  in  Eastern  Asia.  America  then  lay  a  vast 
wilderness,  unpeopled  and  primeval,  undoubtedly  swarming  with  the  fiercest  of  wild 
animals  of  a  multiplicity  of  species. 

The  authors  then  tell  how  I.mox  was  joineil  by  his  brother  and  some 
companions,  these  being  the  progenitors  of  the  American  peoples. 
Although  it  is  thought  that  the  first  settlers  had  what  might  have 
l>een  considered  in  tho.se  days  the  benefits  of  civilization,  their 
de.scendants  undouhtedly  ilegenerated  into  the  wild  state,  in  which 


of  the  hoii.ie.s  in  I  he  "  hoi  laiiils  "  of  .\lexieo  are  imill  of  native  woods  ami  liainboo  and  rmifed 
with  palm  leaves.  Not  a  nail  enters  into  their  eonstruelion. 


condition  they  were  discovered  by  Votan,  who  is  supjxKsed  to 
have  lantled  in  11.5.5  B.  ('.  Of  this  remarkable  di.scoverer  the  article 


Votan  was  a  descendant  of  Noah,  of  ark  fame,  and  had  assisted  in  the  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  After  the  confusion  of  tongues  there  he  headed  a  company  of  7 
families  of  the  disjtersed  jieojiles  uiwn  a  voyage  to  America,  the  land  of  the  traditional 
settlement  and  colonization  of  his  ancestors.  He  and  his  followers  came  by  sea  from 
the  East,  from  the  same  Valum  Chivum  of  Imox  and  Igh  by  way  of  Valum  Votan. 
They  arrived  in  large  shijis  and  wen*  white-beard(>d  men,  clad  in  long,  flowing  robes. 
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iuul  tlu“  iiaino ‘‘ ”  \vas<?iviMi  ihein  by  the  prcccdiiif;  coloiu.^ts,  meaning  men 
with  petticoat.^.  *  *  *  Votan  built  a  great  city  almost  where  he  had  landed  and 
called  it  Nachan,  the  City  of  Serpents,  after  the  great  common  ancestor  of  himself  atid 
his  people,  Chax,  the  Serpent.  By  his  teachings  and  by  the  aid  of  his  companions 
he  sooti  won  back  from  their  rude  savagery  the  debased  descendatits  of  the  early 
colonists  from  his  own  land.  *  *  *  He  became  the  first  Emperor  of  Zibalba.  and. 


tiotwithstanding  his  matiifold  duties  iti  this  capacity,  found  time  during  his  reign  to 
make  four  visits  to  his  original  homeiti  the  Old  World,  on  which  (X’casion  he  witnessed 
the  building  of  the  Temple  of  King  Solomon  and  beheld  the  rtiins  (>{  the  Tower  of 
Babel. 

Tilt*  article  <;<)es  on  to  jiive  the  history  of  this  Kin>r(loni  of  Zihalha, 
its  well  as  the  Kinirdom  of  Maya,  in  Vneatan,  founded  hv  Zamna, 
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(‘onitoy  of  ’•  KeiTuatfon.” 

LANDING  A  TARPON. 


liavinj;  as  its  capital  city 
Mavapan,  and  Cliiquimula, 
which  was  another  tjreat 
kin<;dom  at  this  time.  The 
authors  state  that  tennis 
was  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  "ame  at  that  jie- 
riod,  and  they  say  it  is 
recorded  that  all  disputes 
were  settled  on  the  quadri¬ 
lateral  courts.  A  vivid  de¬ 
scription  is  fjiven  of  the  set 
of  doubles  jilayed  by  tlu“ 
two  reijjning  brothers  of 
the  Ivinjtdoin  of  (1ii((ui- 
mula,  named  Hunalpu  and 
Xblanque,  a<i:ainst  the  Kin<is 
of  Zibalba,  IluN  Came  and 
VuKUB  Came,  in  which  the 
])layers  from  C’hiquimula 
were  victorious,  the  victory 
entitlinj;  them  to  the  ri^ht 
of  the  dynasty  of  Zibalba. 
After  this  interest  in<r  ac¬ 
count  of  the  early  history  of 
the  country  the  authors  vis¬ 
ited,  they  jiresent  a  record 
of  their  journey,  tellinj;  of 
their  numerous  adventures, 
detailiiifr  information  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  different  cities 
they  stojiped  at,  the  re¬ 
sources,  and  matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

In  “Tampico,  the  Town  of 
Tarpon,”  ajipearinji  in  the 
same  magazine,  Mr.  II.  M. 
Dwver  describes  the  fasci¬ 
nations  of  this  most  exciting 
sport  and  tells  just  how  the 


The  sportsman  who  has  not  “killed  his  tarpon”  has  still  a 
t  hrillinft  experience  in  store.  The  Itest  fishing  grounds  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tam])ico,  Me.xii-o,  and  March  is  the  liest 
month  for  making  the  trip,  aithoiigh  the  season  lasts  from 
Novemlier  until  June. 


uninitiated  can  arrive  at 
these  [happy  fishing  grounds 
in  order  to  enjoy  it. 
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“Moody's  Mafiazine”  for  January  continues  a  series  of  articles  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Truth  About  Mexico,”  written  by  Mr.  Ellsha  Hollings¬ 
worth  Tolbert,  taking;  uji  as  the  special  subject  in  this  number 
certain  criticisms  made  on  the  treatment  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  by 
the  Government.  It  seems  strange  that  a  government  system  that 
has  brought  a  country  from  the  chaos  of  mal-administration  to  the 
order  of  peace  ami  prosperity  should  need  defense,  but  nowadays  no 
individual  nor  country  is  safe  from  the  shaft  of  the  muck  raker. 
If  it  ^hall  be  the  lot  of  these  writers  to  be  translated  to  Paradise — a 
remote  possibility — we  are  conlident  that  they  will  liml  much  to 
criticise  in  the  conduct  of  alVairs  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Tolbert  takes  up  the  sensational  charges  of  mal-treatment  of  the 
Ya(|ui  Indians  seriatim  and  finds  that  they  are  rank  fiction.  \Ve  in 
the  United  States  have  had  expert  testimony  on  the  Indian  cpiestion 
from  such  an  authoritative  source  as  General  Sherman,  ami  while 
there  are  those  who  consider  the  judgment  of  this  famous  soldier  a  bit 
severe,  still  it  is  a  fact  that  certain  races  must  give  way  before  others 
in  the  march  of  civilization,  and  while  such  evolution  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  regrettable  inciilents  the  progress  of  the  world 
demands  that  this  be  so.  Most  of  the  criticisms  of  conditions  in  our 
sister  Republic  are  unfair  ami  unjust,  and  as  a  rule  where  there  is  any 
basis  for  the  accusation  they  are  fouml  in  isolated  incirlents  that  are 
in  no  way  to  be  taken  as  indicating  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

A])ro])os  of  the  same  subject,  we  (piote  the  following  paragraph 
from  “The  h^ditorial  Review”  for  January,  being  a  rejirint  of  an 
article  taken  from  tbe  “Boston  Advertiser:” 

There  is  sound  faith  in  Mexico  in  the  Diaz  strength.  The  words  of  David  E. 
Thompson,  who  has  just  resigned  the  American  Ambassadorship  to  Mexico  in  order 
to  attend  to  his  newly  acquired  railroad  interests,  have  been  generally  quoted  in 
lavish  praise  of  Diaz  and  his  policies.  The  inspiration  of  so  favorable  a  view  is  appar¬ 
ent,  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  of  weight  as  attesting  the  firmness  of  the  faith 
placed  by  a  shrewd  business  man  in  Diaz  and  his  works.  It  is  the  prevailing  fashion 
in  some  quarters  to  attack  Diaz  and  his  administration,  but  the  American  public 
should  not  be  too  easily  convinced  by  ex  parte  statements  of  the  situation  regarding 
problems  upon  which  information  is  scant.  There  is  no  successful  disputing  the  fact 
of  Diaz’s  great  work  of  construction. 


We  offer  our  sincerest  congratulations  to  tbe  Dorrance  Company, 
2  Rector  street.  New  York,  on  the  apjiearance  of  the  first  number  of 
their  publication  “Foreign  Trade”  (Comercio  Extranjero)  printed  in 
Spanish.  The  thought  and  care  taken  in  the  compilation  of  this 
magazine  are  amply  attested  by  the  result  achieved.  It  is  an 
excellent  commercial  publication  and  one  that  is  bound  to  have  an 
extensive  and  direct  influence  on  the  furthering  of  American  trade 
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iunonfi  Spanisli-speakiiifi  ])e()])les.  It  appears  at  a  time  when,  as  we 
know  from  our  own  eorrespondence,  tlie  interest  in  Latin-Anieriean 
affairs  in  the  I’nited  States  is  at  lii<ih-water  mark,  and  with  the 
instructive  articles  and  attractive  illustrations  that  fill  its  pa<;es,  is 
a  real  educational  medium  both  for  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  and  of  our  Latin-American  neijjhhors. 


‘‘ Imjnovement  of  Pan-American  Ship])in<:  Kacilities’’  is  the  title 
of  an  article  a])pearin"  in  the  Kehruarv  numher  of  ‘‘American  Indus¬ 
tries’’  by  Mr.  .Foiix  Baubett,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Kepuhlics.  Mr.  Barrett  writes  with  authority  on  this  subject, 
and  he  makes  a  point  of  the  necessity  of  im])rovinj;  communication 
between  the  I'nited  States  and  Latin-American  countries  by  the 
establishment  of  new  steamship  lines,  but  does  not  think  it  necessary 
that  ships  entjafied  in  this  trade  should  fly  the  United  States  flaj;. 
He  says: 

If  to-morrow  a  Brazilian,  a  Chilean,  an  Arj'enliiie,  or  even  an  Kni;lish  or  a  (lerinan 
ronu)any  would  guarantee  to  provide  weekly  st(‘amer-i  of  12,0(M)  Ions,  runninj'  17  knots, 
and  havinj;  lirsl-elass  pas.sentter  aecoinmodations,  I  would  vote,  if  I  had  the  ballot  to 
cast,  in  favor  of  >;ivin<:  a  company  that  would  provide  this  «'lass  of  boats  a  sullicient 
wa<;e  or  ])ayment  so  that  it  could  afford  to  run  them.  Already  there  an*  a  number  of 
very  good  steamers  running  from  New  York  City  to  Rio  de  .Taneiro,  Montevideo,  and 
Buenos  Aires,  and  they  deserve  to  be  encouratred  by  American  travelers,  and  even 
by  th(>  .\merican  (iovernmcMit  in  the  matter  of  suitable  compensation  for  carrying  the 
mails.  We  need,  however,  faster  boats  than  there  are  now,  but  these  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  United  States  (iovernment  paying  a  price  that  will  enable  the  com- 
])anies  to  ])Ut  on  faster  vessels. 

Mr.  Barrett  puts  himself  on  record  us  beint;  ujraiust  what  is 
commonly  known  as  “stibsidy,”  but  believes  that  ships  carryiiifi 
United  States  mail  and  flyin<;  the  United  States  fla<;  shotild  receive 
<;reater  financial  recognition. 

In  referrinfi  to  the  conditions  in  Argentina,  the  author  says: 

When  I  was  United  Slates  minister  to  the  .\rgenline  Republic  I  was  chagrined  to 
see  more  Argentine  business  men,  buyers,  sellers,  travelers,  and  tourists  going  to 
Eurojte  in  one  week  on  the  fast  Europi'an  steamers  than  went  to  tin*  United  States  in 
a  whole  year  on  the  slow(‘r  boats  running  to  X(‘w  York.  Correspondingly,  I  was 
handicapped  in  my  efforts  to  build  U|)  American  commerce  and  pn'slige  by  noting 
that  answers  to  letters  written  by  .\rgenline  purchas(>rs  to  the  exporters  and  merchants 
of  Euroite  were  received  two  ftnd  three  weeks  sooner  than  answers  to  similar  letters 
written  to  the  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

In  summino:  u])  this  (jucstion,  Mr.  Barrett  states: 

(Ireat  trade  relations  can  not  be  conducted  with  poor  mail  facilities.  It  is  just  as 
impo.ssible  to  build  up  a  commerce  on  th(*  s<‘as  by  slow-going  freight  vessels  as  it  wotdd 
be  to  build  up  commerce  on  land  with  slow  freight  trains.  We  must  have  fast  express 
and  passenger  sti'amers  on  the  seas  just  as  we  have  fast  express  and  i)assenger  trains 
on  land;  otherwbe  themailsand  passengers  would  never  gel  IxUween  two  points  any 
•juicker  than  heavy  freight  now  makes  the  distance. 
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“Tlie  Exporters  and  Importers’  dournal”  of  Januarv  22  contains 
an  excellent  article  on  “Industrial  Mexico”  by  F.  Mason,  in 
which  he  tells  of  the  commercial  activities  of  the  different  States. 
The  products  of  each  section,  whether  mineral  or  a<;ricultural,  are 
specified  and  figures  of  imports  and  exports  furnished.  “Trade  of 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America”  is  also  a  subject  tliat  is  of  timely 
interest  to  readers  of  the  liuLLETiN,  giving,  as  it  does,  in  brief  form, 
jiresent  commercial  conditions  of  the  South  American  Kepuhlics 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  knowledge  of  these  conditions 
will  help  American  merchants  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  market,  with  which  we  will  he  brought  in  closer 
touch  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  author 
makes  the  statement  tliat  Quito,  the  capital  of  h>uador,  is  the  highest 
city  in  the  world.  We  can  not  understand  how  he  has  been  led  into 
this  error,  for  there  are  numerous  cities  in  South  America  that  are 
higher  than  Quito.  At  random  we  might  mention  La  Paz,  the  capital 
of  Bolivia,  which  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  12,500  feet,  and  Oruro, 
another  town  in  the  same  State,  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  while  the  altitude  of  Quito  is  hut  9,350  feet.  In  this 
same  journal  is  a  short  article  telling  of  the  works  of  the  harbor  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  This  is  the  subject  of  a  story  in  this  number  of 
the  Bulletin. 


“  Panama  and  the  Panamans”  isthe  title  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Forbes 
Lindsay  ajipearing  in  “’fhe  Travel  Magazine”  for  February,  ami  as 
Mr.  Lindsay  is  an  authority,  anything  he  writes  on  this  subject  merits 
attention.  What  he  says  of  the  ajiparent  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  things  Panamanian  is,  unfortunately, 
true. 

Of  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  each  winter  seek  change  of  scene  and  climate 
in  the  West  Indies,  only  the  smallest  proportion  visit  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  although 
it  might  easily  be  included  in  their  itinerary.  No  doubt  this  neglect  is,  in  the  main, 
due  to  a  mi.sconception  of  conditions.  Our  people  have  not  yet  realized  that  the 
t'anal  Zone  is  as  healthy  as  Cuba  or  the  Bermudas,  and  its  climate  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  ecpially  as  pleasant.  In  ])oint  of  interest  Panama  should 
have  unrivaled  attraction  for  the  American  tourist.  The  United  Stales  has  territorial 
jxKssession  there  and  is  there  engaged  in  the  greatest  material  enterprise  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  country  abounds  in  buildings,  ruins,  and  sites  assoruated  with  the 
romantic  story  of  its  ri.se  and  decline  under  Spain.  .\ud  in  this  novel  and  distinctly 
foreign  environment  the  American  traveler  finds  him.self  among  his  countrymen  and 
under  the  influence  of  American  institutions.  In  short,  Panama  affords  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  conditions  conducive  to  enjoyment  that  no  other  winter  resort  can  claim. 

The  author  continues  with  a  description  of  the  cities  of  ('olon  ami 
Panama,  touching  on  the  historically  interesting  ruins  that  are  found 


i.\  ri,i;.N  A  I  id.N Ai,  lU  KKAr  oi'  Tin;  amkhican  uki’I'hi. tcs. 


ill  the  vicinity  ainl  uiiliny  sy in|)iit lict ically  (if  the  cliaractcr  (•!'  tlic 
natives,  endiny  with  this  pafa^faph : 

I  Mii'lilMii-  :ii('  iimw,  ciiMi'i'In  ilill'iTcnt .  J’cr-"iial  aii'i  i.riiiirrl y  rivlii'  aii'  a--  ^a^r■cll 
a'  in  liii'  I  ailed  Stale-  'Idle  Xalieiial  trea-ury  i-  well  tilled  ami  it-  eunlenm  are 
wi'i'l\  a|i]ilied  III  jiiildii'  iiii|ire\ eiiieiits.  Tile  ( ii  i\ eninieiil  |iriijeii.'  exien-ixe  road 
I  '111  li  1  iiiLi  ill  I  lie  I  iiii  I  \  iiiLi  |iri  i  \  i  iiee-  and  I  'lie  I  ir  1  w  1 1  raili  i  lad  pri  i|  n  i- it  ii  'ii.'  are  under  ei  m- 
sideratii'ii,  I'anaiiia  i-  "ii  llie  e\i-  ei  a  de\ ele|iiiieiii  .-m  li  a^  I’ertu  Kice  i-  andeivniiie 
with  A iiieriean  a^'i'lallee 


'I  \>l.  I  ||\  I'  \N  A\I  A  l;  \> 

\  1.  U  I,  III-  !  !..  i.  .V  lea.,  1.1  I  I1,,«  rail, -I  Irill'ea  .  '  l,r  I'i,  ilir  oilllrl  ,i|  ll)r  C. .  I  la  II  1  a  I  a  I  la  1 

Iti  the  'anil'  maeazinc  Mr.  Hi<  iiAitD  Bvititv.  writing  of  '■('nlia,  a 
Winter  Paradise  and  I’layyioiitid,  "  tells  nf  a  jniirney  in  tiu'  \  neltn 
Ahajo  tohaecd  distiiet  and  a  visit  tn  a  siiyiar  relinerv.  rnloi'tn- 
nately.  Mir  1>ai:kv  s  I'acet  imis  styh'  iniirht  lead  the  iinleai  iu'd  in  eon- 
ditiun-'  in  Cnha  intn  eirni',  and  his  statement  that  the  su])eriority  of 
the  soil  of  \  nelto  Ahajo  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I'aeh  year  on  Paster 
Snnda\  the  yronnd  i>  anointed  hy  the  hlood  of  a  liyditiny  cock,  miydit 
unintentionally  lead  the  ei’ednlons  into  a  wroiiy  impression.  It  is 
tiot  within  the  province  of  the  lit  l.i.i'/nN  to  discuss  the  political 
.■situation  id’  the  Pat  in-Anieiican  Kepuhlic'-.  hut  it  is  nee('.ssai'v  that 
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notice  should  be  taken  of  inaccurate  statements  in  these  matters, 
and  the  article  mentioned  shows  that  the  author  has  been  misin¬ 
formed  on  this  matter.  Again,  Mr.  Barry  exaggerates  the  ilanger 
from  disaffected  employees  on  the  sugar  plantations  and  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  sugar  guards  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  workers  is 
entirely  incorrect.  Since  the  organization  of  the  (iuardia  Rural,  a 
mounted  police  force  trained  under  the  supervision  of  American  army 
officers,  a  force  that  has  been  most  efficacious  in  suppressing  disorder 
of  every  kind,  the  danger  that  any  plantation  will  be  set  on  fire  by 
some  disgruntled  workman  has  been  greatly  lessened.  Mr.  Barry 
concludes  with  a  reference  to  the  attractions  of  Havana  and  the 
excellent  motor  roads  on  the  island. 


The  'Hnca  Chronicle’’  merits  the  adjective  “breezy,”  and  as  it  is 
])ul)lished  at  La  Fundicion,  Peru,  at  an  altitude  of  14,300  feet,  such 
qualification  may  not  he  altogether  unapjiropriate.  It  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  articles  on  the  Andes  and  on  conditions  in  that 
countiy  from  men  on  the  ground.  The  employees  of  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  mine  ought  to  he  congratulated  on  their  enterprise,  for  the 
Christmas  number  of  their  ])ul)lication  is  a  success,  both  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  and  in  the  reading  matter.  However,  in  kindly  criticism, 
which  our  older  ex])erience  in  Latin-.Vmerican  affairs  justifies,  we 
should  suggest  that  humor  based  on  misinformation  which  local 
readers  might  appreciate  perha])s  would  tend  to  create  wrong  ideas 
in  other  countries.  The  editor  of  the  periodical  that  is  published  at 
a  higher  altitude  than  any  other  English  paper  in  the  world  should  be 
in  a  position  to  see  the  possible  effects  of  his  i)rinted  ])aragraphs. 


Kear-Admiral  Kobley  1).  Evans,  in  the  February  number  of 
“Hampton’s  Magazine,”  sets  forth  his  reasons  “Why  the  Panama 
Canal  maybe  a  Bad  Business  Venture,”  and  shows  how,  in  his  opinion, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  throw  the  canal  open  to  the  world  free  of  charge. 
It  would  seem,  however,  from  a  study  of  his  article,  that  he  has  given 
us  some  very  strong  arguments  for  the  creation  of  an  American 
merchant  marine: 

The  sum  paid  by  American  producer.-*  and  manufacturer!*  to  these  foreign  bottoms 
for  carrying  their  wares  lo  market  during  the  past  year  was,  in  round  numbers, 
§500,000,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal  and  operate  it  for  twenty 
years.  Or,  for  the  same  sum  of  money,  we  could  have  built  and  commissioned  50 
battle  ships  of  the  latest  type.  Remember  that  all  this  good  American  money  has  gone 
into  the  poclrts  of  foreigners,  and  a  similar  sum  will  go  the  same  way  every  year,  without 
benefit  to  our  people  beyond  carrying  their  products  to  market,  unless  we  can  relieve 
them  of  the  high  rates  of  transportation.  This  we  can  do  only  by  shortening  the 
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haul  — in  other  words,  usinj'tlie  eanal  when  it  is  completed — or  sendiii"  our  goods  in  our 
own  ships,  and  thus  letting  the  money  now  paid  to  foreign  carriers  remain  in  this 
country  for  those  who  care  to  follow  the  sea  as  their  husiness. 

lit  the.  same  magazine  is  an  apjireciation  of  Mr.  David  Eugene 
Thompson,  President  of  the  Pan-American  Railroad,  wlio  lias 
recently  taken  up  the  work  of  this  <;reat  intercontinental  project. 


In  “The  Bankers’  Majjazine”  for  danuarv  Mr.  K.  S.  C!auvin 
hcfrins  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “'A  Mexican  Travelo"ue,”  which 
contiiins  mimerons  illustrations.  There  is  also  reference  to  President 
Taft’s  attitude  toward  Ltitin  America,  as  shown  in  his  recent  mes- 
safje,  a  statement  of  the  possible  etl'ect  on  Great  Britain  of  the  so- 
called  American  “invasion”  of  the  Argentine  meat  trade,  and  short 
r(*ferences  to  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  the  growth  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  and  a  picture  and 
appreciation  of  Mr.  T.  R.  (’ri'.mp.  President  of  the  Federal  Banking 
Company,  Mexico  City. 

In  the  February  number  of  this  magazine,  under  the  Latin  American 
notes,  will  be  found  the  following  articles  of  interest:  “A  Mexican 
Travelogue — Part  II,”  ‘‘Governing  Board  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,”  “Investments  in  Nicaragua,” 
‘‘Banking  Institutions  of  Paraguay,”  and  “Mexican  Notes.” 


‘‘The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,”  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
January  number,  contains  an  article  on  the  “Regional  Population 
Groups  of  Atacama,”  by  Isiaii  Bow.max,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  at  Yale  Cniversity.  This  article  appeared  previously  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 

The  same  magazine  contains  a  reference  to  the  Trans-Andean  tunnel, 
a  descri])tion  of  which  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Billetin'. 


In  “The  Sjiice  Mill”  for  .lanuary  there*  is  ceentiiine'el  some  timeh' 
infeermatiem  in  re'geirel  to  the  eaed'en'  crop. 

“The  .\mericiin  Fe'rtilizeT ”  ele*scribes  the  jiresent  cemelitiem  of  the 
Chiletin  nitrate  inelustry  in  an  instructive  iirticle. 

In  the  “Anu'rican  Pkxjieerte'r ”  feer  deinuiiry  there  is  an  excellent 
short  iirticle  em  Ceistii  Ricii  by  Mr.  Franklin  JeuiNseiN. 

‘‘The  Mining  Weirlel”  eif  Jiimniry  S,  cemtiiins  a  elese'riptiem  eif  the 
iron  elepeisits  at  Siin  Carleis,  Mexicei,  b}'  C.  F.  Z.  Caragristi. 

“The  Inelia  Rubber  Weirlel”  feir  Janmiry  ceintains  tin  excellent 
article  ein  the  Giuiyule  rubber  situatiem  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  Lloyd. 
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“The  Outlook”  for  Jnniiarv  21)  contains  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Senlior  Joaquim  Xabuco,  former  Ambassador  from  Brazil  to  the 
United  States. 

In  “The  Tea  and  ('olfee  Trade  Journal”  for  January  are  two  inter¬ 
esting  articles,  “The  Coffee  Trade  of  the  World,”  Iw  John  J.  Mc- 
Kari.ane,  and  “The  Nicaraguan  Crop.” 

In  “The  Economist,”  of  London,  appears  a  series  of  articles  on 
“The  Railways  of  Argentina,”  the  subject  of  the  present  number 
being  “The  Argentina  North  Eastern  Railwa}'.” 

The  “Mining  and  Scientific  Press”  of  December  25,  contains  special 
correspondence  on  the  different  mines  in  Mexico,  and  the  “Los 
Angeles  Mining  Review”  contains  an  article  dealing  with  the  same 
subject. 

The  midwinter  number  of  “The  Century”  contains  a  very  clever, 
well-written  story  by  Mr.  L.  Frank  Tooker,  entitled  “The  Lady 
and  the  Eartlupiake,”  the  action  passing  in  a  little  town  that  lies 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Peruvian  mountains. 

In  “The  Bulletin  of  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers”  for 
January,  Mr.  Albert  F.  J.  Bordeaux  briefl}'  describes  the  general 
outline  of  cyanding  silver  ores  in  Mexico  and  gives  a  special  record 
of  his  personal  experience  in  Temascaltepec  district. 

“Cyaniding  Silver  Ore  in  Honduras,”  by  Mr.  Oeo.  E.  Driscoll, 
which  appears  in  “The  Mining  Journal”  of  January  22,  describes  the 
jirocess  by  which  the  New  York  and  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  has  recentl}'  changed  the  ore  treatment  at  their  mine  in  San 
Juancito,  Honduras. 

“Mexico  Judged  By  Its  Friends,”  an  article  ajipearing  in  “The 
Independent  ,”  of  January  20,  by  Mr.  W.  1 1.  (iHENT,  gives  a  resume 
of  what  has  been  recently  published  in  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Mexico.  Mr.  Ohent  tpiotes  extensiveh'  from  all  that  has  been 
written  on  this  subject. 

“The  Business  Ojierations  of  the  (’onsular  Service,”  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Jacobs,  is  a  very  instructive  article  appearing  in  “The  Bookkeeper,” 
for  February,  showing,  as  it  does,  how  our  consular  officers  throughout 
the  different  cities  of  the  world  make  use  of  the  most  modern  appli¬ 
ances  to  further  their  work. 

In  the  “Bankers  and  Investors’  Magazine”  for  January  is  an 
article  on  “Credits  in  Latin  America”  by  Isaac  Manning,  United 
States  Consul  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela.  This  article  is  taken  from 
a  United  States  Consular  and  Trade  Report,  to  which  a  refeience 
has  already  been  made  in  the  Bulletin. 

In  an  article  entitled  “Northwestern  Mexico  Developing,”  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  January  issue  of  “The  World’s  Events,"  the  prophesy  is 
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put  forth  as  to  the  possible  development  of  a  hitherto  neglected  area 
by  reason  of  the  two  new  railroads  that  will  bring  the  products  of 
this  country  to  the  markets  of  America. 

The  January  number  of  ‘‘The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal” 
contains  extensive  resumes  of  the  mineral  situation  in  the  principal 
Latin  American  countries.  There  is  a  long  article  by  Mr.  J.  Aguirre- 
Acha,  Consul-General  of  Bolivia  in  Xew  York,  describing  general 
conditions  in  Bolivia  and  giving  special  data  concerning  the  principal 
mining  companies  in  that  Rejniblic. 

“The  Mexican  Mining  Journal”  for  January  contains  a  short 
article  on  conditions  and  cost  of  mining  at  the  Braden  Copper  Mines, 
tJiile,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Braden.  The  author  sets  forth  difiiculties  to  be 
met  with  in  mining  on  the  west  coast  countries  of  South  America  and 
gives  his  suggestions  for  successfully  overcoming  these  difiiculties. 
The  suggestions  are  in  a  general  wa}'  applicable  to  all  mining  opera¬ 
tions  in  that  district. 

“The  Mexico  Financier”  of  December  25,  gives  statistics  concerning 
the  cotton  mills  of  Mexico.  The  following  statement  seems  to  be  of 
special  interest: 

The  statistics  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year 
endin"  June  30,  1908,  according  to  the  government  returns,  are  as  follows: 


Cotton  mills . number..  14.5 

Active  spindles . do _  732, 876 

Active  looms . do _  24,997 

Printing  machines . do _  42 

Operatives . ■ . do _  35, 816 

Cotton  consumed . pounds . .  79, 454, 394 

Pieces  cloth  produced . each  27  meters  long. .  5,336,512 

Y am  sold . pounds . .  16, 680, 84 3 

Mill  sales .  $54,714,226 


It  is  .seen  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle  in  1908  was  108.4  pounds. 

In  “The  American  Review  of  Tropical  Agriculture”  for  January 
there  is  an  able  editorial  on  “The  Conserv^ation  Movement,”  which 
quotes  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  at  a  dinner  giv'en  by 
the  University  Club  of  Mexico  City  in  his  honor.  Mr.  John  L. 
Kirkwood  writes  authoritatively  on  the  jiropagation  of  guayule  by 
seeds,  giving  the  results  of  investigations  by  the  Continental  ^lexican 
Rubber  Compant’’  for  the  purpose,  mainly,  of  determining  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  propagating  the  plant  and  of  solving  the  problems  of  this 
nature  with  which  they  were  largely  concerned  in  the  manufacturing 
operations.  Examination  was  made  of  seeds  from  a  number  of 
sources  in  widely  separated  fields,  as  well  as  from  plants  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Mr.  Kirkwood  goes  on  to  describe  the  process  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  and  gives  the  results  of  the  test  to  discover  the  potentialities 
of  these  seeds. 


During  1909  Mexico  built  2S1  miles  of  railway  lines. 

An  International  Rubber  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  London  in 
1911. 

At  the  close  of  1909,  71  sugar  mills  were  in  operation  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba. 

A  new  textile  factory  is  being  established  at  Lavras,  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 

The  Laguna  cotton  crop  at  Torreon,  Mexico,  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $15,000,000. 

German  bankers  are  said  to  have  subscribed  the  new  Bolivian 
loan  of  £1,500,000. 

The  reigning  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Germany  ,  has  purchased 
a  large  estate  in  Argentina. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were  4,756  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
in  Venezuela,  and  169  telegraph  offices. 

A  French  wine  expert  has  formed  a  company  in  Mexico  for  making 
wine  from  the  maguey  plant. 

The  area  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  1<S6  square  kilometers,  while 
that  of  Paris  is  only  78,  and  that  of  Berlin  65.5. 

Large  deposits  of  amethysts  have  been  discovered  in  the  Chalcolna 
mountains,  a  spur  of  the  Andean  range,  in  Chile. 

During  the  Centenary  celebrations  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  ladies  of 
Chili  will  present  the  Argentine  navy  with  a  banner. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  appointed  Sr.  Pedho  Antonio 
Pa  VON,  consul  of  Colombia  at  Tulcan,  Ecuador. 

Half  a  million  visitors  are  expected  to  attend  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  September,  1910. 

The  next  International  Sanitary  Conference  will  be  held  in  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile  in  1911,  with  Doctor  M.4Ximo  Cienfuegos  as  President. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  Big  Four  railroads  are  operating  a  through 
package  car  to  Knights  Key,  Fla.,  for  shipments  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  has  had  umler  consideration  the  passage  of 
bill  providing  for  the  electrification  of  a  part  of  the  Central  Railway. 

Sr.  Guillermo  Perez  Valdivieso  has  been  appointed  by  the, 
Chilean  Government  a  delegate  to  the  Postal  Conference  in  Monte¬ 
video. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  celebrateil  on  January  21  last  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Panama. 
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'J'lie  Berlin  banks  liave  recently  sent  to  Buenos  Aires  5,000,000 
marks  in  <;okl  in  settlement  of  corn  shipments  from  the  Argentine 
Kepuhlic. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  approved  the  regulations  governing  the 
relations  between  the  Cuban  Red  Cross  and  the  national  navy  in 
time  of  war. 

An  automatic  telephone  system  has  been  installed  in  Havana,  and 
The  American  Motor  Company  has  inaugurated  a  taxicab  service 
in  the  same  city. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
coastwise  cable  service  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  the  southern¬ 
most  ])oint  of  Brazil. 

On  January  9  of  the  present  year  the  organization  known  as  the 
“St)ciedad  de  Amigos  del  Pais”  held  its  one  hundred  and  seventeenth 
anniversary  in  Havana. 

A  new  .soap  factory  has  been  established  at  Comayaguela,  Hon- 
iluras.  The  factory  will  use  only  the  best  material,  and  will  turn  out 
an  excellent  quality  of  soap. 

The  governor  of  the  .State  of  Alagoas  in  Brazil  has  contracted  for 
the  establishment  of  an  automobile  service  between  Maceio  and 
Penedo  and  intermediate  cities. 

The  customs  receipts  of  I'ruguay  aggregated  81,156,322  gold,  for 
October,  1909,  an  increase  of  .8108,701  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
same  month  of  the  j)revious  year. 

Three  stakes  of  the  value  of  8100,000  will  be  decided  at  Buenos 
Aires  during  the  present  year.  These  jnizes  have  awakened  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  racing  circles. 

Sr.  Mabiano  liENLLiURE,  a  noted  Spanish  sculptor,  has  been  com- 
mi.ssioned  by  the  (lovernment  of  Peru  to  make  a  statue  of  General 
Jo.sE  DE  San  Martin,  to  be  erected  in  Lima. 

The  Royal  University  of  Turin,  Italy,  will  admit  students  of  the 
Argentine  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  have  attained  the  degree 
of  bachelor,  without  requiring  an  examination. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  contracted  with  Mr.  Alfred 
1).  .SciKX'n  to  teach  Phiglish  in  the  National  Institute,  and  School  of 
('ommerce,  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

In  January  of  the  i)resent  year  the  Circle  of  Fine  Arts  in  Monte¬ 
video.  Uruguay,  held  an  art  e.xhibition  in  the  Pavilion  of  Hj'giene 
at  the  Urbano  Park  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  I’ruguay. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  secuie  the  historic  boat  and  cannon  used 
by  Gen.  Antonio  Maceo  of  Cuba  in  his  campaigns  against  the 
Spaniards.  They  will  be  placed  in  the  National  Armory  at  Havana. 

The  Argentine  Bureau  of  Hydraulic  M’orks  has  been  authorized 
to  jiurchase  six  marine  boilers  in  Europe  at  a  cost  of  about  £7,307. 
The  juirchase  will  be  made  through  the  Argentine  Legation  in  London. 


issue  lioinc  the 
in  honor  of  the 


sealed  hi  the  center,  with  tlie  Hrazilian  Minister  to  friiKiiav  on  his  rieht’and  Dr.  Honne 
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The  l)uil(ling  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  in  Brazil  is  being 
|)ushe(l  rapidly.  The  English  steamer  Oterla  from  Para  arrived 
at  Itaeoatiara,  having  on  hoard  more  than  300  laborers  of  different 
nationalities. 

Herr  Doner,  a  German  e.xpert  in  the  management  of  the  State 
railways  of  Germany,  has  contracted  with  the  Republic  of  Chile  to 
take  over  the  management  of  the  State  railways  there  for  a  period 
of  three  years. 

The  two  battle  ships  now  being  built  in  the  United  States  for  the 
.Vrgentine  Government  will  carry  to  Buenos  Aires  8,000  tons  of  steel 
plates  made  in  Pittsburg,  as  well  as  other  materials  manufactured  by 
Pittsburg  mills. 

The  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  allowing  for 
a  further  extension  of  five  years  for  the  cancellation  of  the  national 
“censos,”  or  unlimited  mortgages,  recommended  by  the  President 
in  his  message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  a  silk  expert  at  Monterey,  Me.xico,  is  advocating 
the  establishment  of  silk  culture  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  the 
climate  and  conditions  of  that  locality  being  particularly  favorable 
for  the  development  of  the  industry. 

An  industrial  and  commercial  congress  was  held  at  Manaos,  Brazil, 
from  February  22  to  27  of  the  present  j’car,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  discuss  and  adopt  measures  looking  to  the  j>rotection  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Brazil. 

A  live  stock  show  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Durango,  State  of 
Durango,  Mexico,  in  September  of  the  ])resent  year,  in  honor  of  the 
centenary  of  Mexican  independence.  Many  prizes  will  he  offered 
for  live  stock  and  agricultural  products. 

Plans  have  been  approved  by  which  the  railway  company  of  Cor- 
covado  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Brazil,  will  substitute  electricity  for  steam 
and  make  a  complete  change  in  its  rolling  stock.  The  company 
proposes  to  build  spacious  modern  hotel  at  the  top  of  Corcovado. 

The  Asunsolo  ranch  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  consisting  of  860,000 
acres  of  land  has  been  sold  to  United  States  parties.  The  considera¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  $500,000.  It  is  in  direct  rail  communication 
with  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  is  suitable  for  stock  raising. 

The  new  monument  of  Benito  Juarez,  commemorative  of  Mexican 
independence,  is  soon  to  be  erected  on  Avenida  Juarez,  near  the 
Alameda,  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  statuary  figures  are  in  Carrara 
marble  from  Genoa,  Italy,  and  are  the  work  of  Heredia. 

The  National  Lottery  Building,  which  was  taken  by  the  Argentine 
Government  for  use  as  a  National  Library,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
j)ublic  buildings  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  lottery  commission  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Government  to  construct  another  building  for  its 
own  use,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

25796— Bull.  3—10 - 4 


BI’X'AUSE  of  niniierous  vacaiicii's  in  the  ranks  of  subordinate 
officers  of  l)attalions  and  regiments,  and  the  small  nninher  of 
officials  frradnated  from  the  Military  College,  in  additicm  to 
other  reasons,  the  War  Department  of  the  Mexican  (iovern- 
ment,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  direction  of  (leneral  Mexa, 


CAVALRY  I’KACTICE. 

Caiiot  dominating  fractious  horse.  Notice  the  good  .seat  and  light  hands  of  the  ri(tcr. 

submitted  a  hill,  apjiroved  by  Congress  on  Dmunber  7.  1904.  in  the 
form  of  a  decree,  hy  virtue  of  which  the  “  Escuela  Militar  de  Aspi- 
rantes"  (Military  Training  School)  wiis  established.  The  school 
has  for  its  object  the  training  of  subordinate  officers  for  the  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  service.  The  institution  was  opened  on  Janu¬ 
ary  29.  DK).*),  in  the  remodeled  building  of  the  old  factory  of  Santa 
Fe.  in  Tlaljiam.  which  had  been  actpiired  by  the  Department  for 

“  Hy  Jose  Hoinci'o. 
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that  purpose.  The  rules  and  rejrulatious  now  iu  foree  iu  the  school 
were  issued  at  that  time,  aceordiuj;  to  which  it  was  <peeitied  that 
young  men  desiring  to  enter  the  school  must  be  Mexicans  between 
l!S  and  iJl  years  of  age.  In  the  ease  of  minors  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  father  or  guardian.  Further  recpiirements 
provide  that  the  candidate  shall  have  Hnished  a  course  of  primary 
instruction,  shall  be  of  good  character,  vaccinated,  and  possessed  of 
the  health  and  physical  strength  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  career. 

Young  men  having  the  foregoing  qualifications  and  who  wish  to 
enter  the  school  are  recpiired  to  apply  in  their  own  handwriting  to 


SI'KCTACCLAR  JCMl'INC,. 

Cadet  accomplishinj!  a  dillieult  eciuestrian  feat.  Notice  the  jump  is  beinp  made  without  use  of  the  bridle 
and  with  stirrups  crossed. 


the  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy,  accompanying  their  applications  by 
documents  stating  their  ages  and  civil  condition  as  well  as  by  certifi¬ 
cates  showing  their  academic  and  social  training.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  application  the  father  or  tutor  must  give  his  consent  in  writing 
to  the  entry  of  the  ajiplicant  into  the  army  as  a  prospective  officer. 
Applications  are  to  be  made  so  iis  to  resich  the  War  Department  in 
November  or  during  the  first  half  of  December,  also  in  May  and 
during  the  first  half  of  June,  of  each  year. 

If  the  applications  are  accepted,  and  after  the  medical  examina¬ 
tion  cei'tifying  to  the  physical  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  has  been  made,  the  apjilieants  enter  the  training  school  on 
July  1  and  January  1.  respectively,  and  are  enrolled  therein  in  due 
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course.  Eecord  is  made  of  the  class  of  officers  tlie  applicants  desire 
to  become  and  of  their  agreement  to  serve  as  such  during  the  time 
they  attend  the  military  training  school  and  in  the  army  for  a  period 
of  five  years  thereafter,  the  latter  time  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date 
they  leave  the  institution. 

Young  men  admitted  as  candidates  must  apply  for  entry  into  the 
school  on  the  dates  already  mentioned,  and  pursue  therein  three 
theoretical-practical  courses  of  six  months  each,  and  after  separately 
completing  said  coni’ses  enter  such  battalion  or  regiment  as  may  be 


KXKIU  ISKS  IN  KOriTATION 

An  instructor  clcarin);  a  tal)lc  with  l)ar  liolii  al)Ove  it,  showiii!:  that  none  of  tlie  usual  talile  equipment 
would  have  been  disturlied. 

indicated  by  those  in  charge  of  the  school  for  a  course  of  practical 
instruction.  After  a  year’s  service  as  sub-lieutenants  in  the  reserve 
army,  if  they  have  shown  eA'idence  of  ability  and  of  a  military  spirit, 
they  will  be  transferred  into  the  regular  army. 

Cadets  are  allowed  73  cents  Mexican  money  per  day  for  board  and 
other  minor  expenses;  are  given  50  cents  weekly  as  a  loan;  and  are 
allowed  an  additional  amount  of  00  cents  a  day  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  fund  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  uni¬ 
form  to  be  used  in  the  school,  which  becomes  their  property  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  institution  and  comprises  their  first  equipment  as  officers. 


CAVALRY  ON  A  SCOUTING  EXPEDITION. 

Cadets  In  the  National  Military  Training  School  are  given  continual  practice  in  exercises  simulating 
actual  warfare  as  nearly  as  possible. 
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Ciidpts  iuv  to  inilitiuy  law  foj-  crimps  and  misdiMiieanois 

committed  lyv  them  dui'iufr  the  time  they  are  in  the  service.  The 
cadets  live  in  the  school,  take  their  meals  there,  and  only  jjo  out  on 
Sundays  and  national  holidays,  or  hy  ])ermission  and  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  commandant. 

The  studies  of  the  half-yeai'ly  theoretical-practical  courses  are.  for 
the  first  six  months,  rides  and  regulations;  auditing  and  militaiw 
accounting:  geography  in  general:  elements  of  history,  arithmetic, 
and  algebra:  elements  of  Spanish  grammar  and  panoramic  di'aw- 
ing.  For  the  second  six  months  the  studies  emhi-ace  tactics  with  the 
weapon  used  in  the  department  to  which  the  cadet  is  assigned;  cam¬ 
paign  fortifications;  ])ractical  knowledge  of  explosive^  and  ole- 


A  XOVEI.TV  IX  STEEIM.KCIIASIXO. 

Caik'Is,  in  a  race,  taking  ttu'  table  juinp  useil  as  one  of  the  obstacles  in  a  inililary  sleei)lechase 


ments  ttf  physics  and  chemistry:  military  jiirispriideiice  tind  hiw; 
geometry  and  trigonometry:  topographic  drawing.  Foi'  the  third 
six  months  the  studies  comprise  gtmei'al  tactics  oi-  the  use  of  the  three 
weapons,  including  the  application  of  theme>  relating  to  maps  or 
charts  of  the  connti'v:  theory  and  practice  with  small  firearms  (or 
artillery):  communication  and  work  in  the  fii'ld :  military  topog¬ 
raphy:  military  hygiene  and  military  horsemanship  for  monnteil 
officer?-. 

In  addition  to  the  foivgoing.  during  the  three  six-months'  terms 
which  make  up  the  course,  the  cadets  are  instructed  l»y  a  special  pro¬ 
fessor  for  each  siihj(*ct  in  ])hysical  culture,  swimming,  fencing,  and 
markmanship  with  the  revolver.  Infantry  cadets  have  a  special  si" 
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INFANTRY  M ANECVKU: 


Cadet  company  on  a  praeliee  inarch,  carryinK  complete  ;servicei'<iuipmcnt.  Diirini;  these  exercise 
prospective  ollicers  nnderj’o  the  hardships  endured  liy  the  private  soldier. 


••.MONKEY”  DRILL. 

Rarebaek  ttymnastic  exercises  with  moving  horses. 
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months’  course  in  horsemanship,  and  mounted  cadets  are  instructed  in 
this  branch  during  the  entire  period  of  the  three  six-months’  terms. 
The  cadets  also  receive  military  instruction  in  the  interior  service  and 
management  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  in  maneuvering  in  solid 
phalanxes  and  instruction  in  campaign  operations  during  the  entire 
period  of  their  training,  daily  i)ractice  being  given  them  under  the 
orders  of  the  captains  in  command  and  in  conformity'  with  the  pro¬ 
grammes  approved  by  the  commander. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  school  the  theoretical-practical  courses 
of  instruction  were  limited  to  two  terms,  and  one  term  of  practice  in 
the  service  of  the  ranks.  Experience,  however,  induced  the  coiiuuan- 


WAI.L  St'ALINO. 

This  is  (lone  by  two  cadets  usint;  a  rifle  lieM  horizontally  between  Iheni  sis  a  sujiport  with  which  to  raise 
a  comiianion  to  this  top  of  the  wall.  When  the  groups  of  two  reinsiiti  alotie  on  the  ground,  one  mounts 
to  his  companion's  shoulders  and  is  helped  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  he  in  turn  trails  his  rifle  for  the 
remaining  soldier  to  climb  hand  over  hand  to  join  his  comrades. 

dant  of  the  school  to  broaden  the  course  to  the  extent  of  the  studies 
which  now  obtain. 

All  the  jtrofessors  of  the  school  must  be  military  men  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  ability  and  practice  in  the  suiijects  they  teach.  The  school  nat¬ 
urally  seeks  to  impart  instruction  to  the  cadets  along  all  lines  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,  with  particular  reference  to  a  military  career.  The 
staff  of  teachers  consists  of  twenty-two  professors. 

Examinations  are  held  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  June  and  De¬ 
cember  of  each  year,  no  grades  being  accepted  that  fall  below  the 
approved  standard  known  as  the  “  three  B’s.” 


Mexico’s  military  training  school. 
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It  is  reiiorted  that  the  able  director  of  the  school,  Lieut.  Col. 
Miguel  Ruelas,  has  submitted  new  rules  and  regulations  in  detail 
that  are  most  appropriate  for  the  needs  and  growth  of  the  institution, 
and  considering  his  natural  ability  and  the  desire  he  has  to  correct 
such  defects  as  his  experience  of  nearly  five  years  has  shown  him 
exist,  these  regulations  will  undoubtedly  be  approved  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Under  the  new  regulations  the  artillery  battery  will  again 
be  established  and  the  course  of  instruction  extended  to  four  terms 
of  six  months  each. 

The  present  budget  provides  $174, 55 1.:!.*)  Mexican  money  for  the 
use  of  the  institution,  not  including  items  of  forage  for  98  horses  and 
G  mules  now  in  use  at  the  school,  and  the  keep  of  which  is  charged  to 
the  general  expense  account  of  the  Department  of  War. 


I 


THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE 
IN  CAFTAGO,  COSTA  RICA 


TWP^NTY-ONE  kilonu'tors  (al)()iit  lo  miles)  southeast  of  the 
j)resent  eajiital  of  the  Rejiuhlie  of  Costa  Kiea,  lies  the  older 
eai)ital,  (’artajio.  The  eity  was  founded  by  the  Si)anish,  and 
even  yet  hears  the  mai  ksof  its  former  <ilory  in  many  beautiful 
carved  doorways  and  solid  stone  arches  of  the  houses  of  that  time. 
Cartajro  has  still  plenty  of  attractions  for  both  the  traveler  and  the 
native-born  resident  of  Costa  Rica.  It  maintains  an  aristocracy  of 
its  own,  proud  of  their  ancient  lineage,  conservative  in  perpetuatinj; 
traditions,  and  firm  in  the  belief  that  San  dose  does  not  ])ossess  all 
the  wealth  or  wisdom  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  railway  leaviiifr  the  ('arihbean  coast  at  the  seaport  of  Liinon 
])as.ses  through  ('artajro  on  its  KKf  miles  journey  to  the  more  modern 
San  dose.  Perhai)s  on  this  account  the  ancient  ca])ital  has  lost  much 
of  its  commeicial  j)rosperity,  hut  it  has  lo.st  nothin*;  of  the  beauty  of 
the  inclosinj;  mountains,  of  the  ])icturescpieness  of  the  valleys  stretch- 
inj;  for  miles  in  either  direction,  nor  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
<;ardens  and  colfee  |)lantations  that  surround  her.  Besides,  too, 
Carta<;o  enjoys  a  different  climate  from  that  of  San  dose,  and  even 
those  who  smile  at  the  mention  of  the  city  are  often  disjxrsed  to 
a.scend  the  thousand  feet  above  San  do.se  (San  dose  lies  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  d,SoO  feet,  while  ('artaj;o  is  1,2(10  feet  hi<;her)  for  the  more 
bracin';  air,  the  colder  winds,  and  a  taste  of  her  foj;s. 

But  ('arta<;o  is  soon  to  he  the  home  of  a  modern  activity  which  will 
undoubtedly  he  more  in  accordance  with  her  traditions  and  desires, 
with  her  rej)utation  for  wisdom  and  culture,  than  would  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  commercial  ])rosperity  ahuie.  About  two  years  a<;o  there 
met  in  Washin<;ton  a  delej;ation  from  the  five  ('entral  American 
Republics,  and  the  outcome  of  their  deliberations  was  a  decision, 
amonj;  other  imj)ortant matters  which  came  before  them,  to  e.stab- 
lish  a  Central  American  court  of  justice.  This  court  was  to  become 
the  niouthi)iece  of  the  uni(pie  orf;anization  founded  to  pass  judj;ment 
on  international  (pie.stions  arising  between  the.se  Repid)lics,  The 
court  was  orf;anized,  and  its  sessions  be<;an  May  25,  19()S,  but  no 
place  (piite  suitable  to  its  dignity  or  representative  of  its  ])urpose 
was  at  hand  in  Carta*;'*,  the  j)lace  selected  for  its  meetin*;s.  Then  it 
was  that  Mr.  Andrew  C.vhxegie  showed  his  true  enthu.siasni  for  his 
l)ropa^anda  of  <;eneral  peace  and  his  practical  interpretation  of  one 
37S 
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stop  to  1)0  takou  to  solvo  tlio  j)rol)lom.  IIo  ‘ronoroiisly  askod  and 
roooivod  poriuission  to  oontributo  to  this  court  a  spocial  sum  of  monov 
which  should  ho  dovotod  to  tho  construction  of  a  huildin^  dedicated 
solely  to  its  use,  a  huildin^  in  which  justice  and  peace  should  he  the 
jiuidinj:  jninciples.  Mr.  (’ahxegie  himself,  in  public  addresses,  has 
called  this  structure  the  |)alace  of  peace;  in  reality,  and  hy  reason  of 


ox  the  way  to  caktaco. 

The  valley  of  Orosi  Is  situated  iti  the  I’roviiiee  of  Cartatro.  at  an  elevation  of  .i.uun  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  hitth  altitude.  Irojjical  vettetation.  and  iM'autifnl  .scenery  attract  many  tourists.  This 
.section  is  connected  with  San  .lose,  the  capital  city,  liy  rail  and  thence  with  I’ort  Linton  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

the  chiirter  which  it  received  from  the  ])roper  tiuthorities,  it  is  ciilled 
the  palacio  di'  jiistlcid  (the  Ptiltice  of  Justice),  and  .so  it  will  continue 
to  he  called  tis  lonj;  as  the  couit  (*xists. 

The  Paliice  of  Just  ice  in  (’iirt!ij;o  is  located  a  shoi  t  two  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  railway  stilt  ion,  not  overlookinj;  the  city,  hut  on  lower 
‘ground  to  the  southwest,  facing  I<;lesias  Park,  aci’o.ss  and  beyond 
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which,  with  a  fertile  valhw  in  between,  are  the  evei  fireen  and  attract  ive 
mountains.  As  the  huildin"  itself  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Central  America,  so  it  seems  littini;  that  it  should 
break  new  ground  on  the  outskirts  of  old  Cartago  and  look  forward 
toward  the  eternal  hills  rather  than  to  lose  some  of  its  character  by 
too  close  contact  with  the  past. 

The  area  of  the  inclosure  within  which  the  palace  of  justice  rests  is 
(3,400  square  meters,  forming  a  park  of  about  .300  feet  on  each  side. 


SENOK  DO.V  J.MME  CARRANZA, 

The  eminent  Costa  Rican  arciiitect  of  the  new  I’alaee  of  Justice  at 
CartaKo. 


This  space  is  now  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  well- 
made,  solid  granite 
pavement,  and  its 
boundary  ornamented 
by  a  line  iron  fence 
that  harmonizes  with 
the  ironwork  upon  and 
within  the  building 
itself.  The  dimensions 
of  the  palace  are  34 
meters  (about  115 
feet)  on  the  front  and 
hack  and  37  meters 
(about  125  feet)  on  the 
sides.  There  is  only 
one  story,  lofty  and  se¬ 
vere,  hut  as  the  foun- 
diition  is  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  as  the 
average  height  of  the 
structure  is  10  meters 
(about  35  feet),  the 
elfect  is  in  reality  that 
of  two  stories,  and  all 


danger  of  a  Hat  or  disproportioned  building  is  thereby  overcome. 
Inside  the  building  is  an  attractive  patio  with  a  marble  water 


fountain  in  the  center,  by  means  of  which  the  fascinating  impression 
of  Spanish  architecture  is  retained.  This  open  patio  measures  12 
meters  by  15  meters  (about  40  feet  by  50  feet),  hut  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  covered  corridor  measuring  3.20  meters  (about  12  feet)  in  width, 
giving  passage  from  room  to  room  without  crossing  the  patio  or 


exposure  to  wind  and  rain. 

The  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the  main  entrance,  with 
heavy  iron  and  bronze  screen-work  doorways.  Beyond  them  is  a 
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sj)aci()U.s  passajie  or  vestil)ule  admitting  to  the  patio,  hut  hounded  on 
eacdi  side  hv  the  rooms  oeeupied  hv  tlie  stall'  of  the  court.  In  all 
there  are  seven  rooms,  of  different  sizes  and  for  different  purposes. 
Across  the  patio  from  the  main  entrance  is  a  larjre  jreneral  room,  in 
which  the  sessions  ami  receptions  of  the  court  will  he  held.  It 
measures  lUO  hv  3.5  feet,  ami  is  therefore  somewhat  larger  than  even 
the  hall  t)f  the  national  Costa  Kican  Congress.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  the  lihrarv,  spacious,  indeed,  for  all  the  needs  of  the  court, 
hut  in  fact  waiting  for  some  generous  donation  to  fill  its  as  yet  unoc¬ 
cupied  shelves.  To  the  right  is  the  room  of  the  secretary,  who  will 
have  permanent  charge  of  the  huilding  and  archives.  There  are 
besides  a  general  workroom,  two  justices’  rooms,  a  rohing  room,  and 
the  usual  toilet  and  retiring  rooms  demanded  in  all  modern  huildings. 

Cartago  hoasts  of  a  bracing  climate,  hut  it  is  never  so  cold  that 
fires  are  necessary,  and  therefore  the  space  occupied  in  the  North 
by  furnace  and  heating  apparatus  is  saved;  neither  is  there  need  for 
rooms  for  servants  or  other  officials  of  the  court.  A  porter's  lodge 
may  he  easily  arranged,  hut  the  judges  themselves,  although  they 
come  from  all  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  are  preferably 
housed  elsewhere  in  Cartago,  leaving  the  structure,  therefore,  unused 
for  other  purposes  than  a  simple  jialace  of  justice.  As  the  city  has  a 
fine  water  service,  an  abundant  supply  is  given  to  the  huilding, 
and  the  electric  plant  is  ample,  the  equipment  including  about  200 
lights,  part  of  these  showing  them.selves  in  two  beautiful  electroliers 
in  the  entrance  and  in  the  general  meeting  room.  The  interior 
decoration  is  classical,  with  abundant  fresco  work  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  the  effect.  Special  care  has  been  taken  in  the  decoration  of 
the  vestibule  and  large  session  room  with  beautiful  allegorical  oil 
paintings  on  the  ceilings. 

The  exterior  ornamentation  will  be  noticeable  for  lighter  decora¬ 
tion  on  a  dark  background,  for  the  brickwork  will  ultimately  be 
covered  by  gray  stucco.  Above  the  columns  bounding  the  main 
entrance  are  to  be  placed  two  statues  symbolic  of  justice  and  peace. 
On  the  spaces  beneath  them  will  be  engraved  in  marble  quotations  in 
harmony  with  the  statues  above  them:  One  in  Spanish,  from  a  speech 
made  at  the  dedication  of  the  building  by  President  Cleto  Gonzalez 
ViGUEz;  the  other  in  English,  from  an  address  delivered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Scroll  work  about  the  building  will  give  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  to  the  ornamentation  as  a  whole.  With  the  exception 
of  this  ironwork  and  some  of  the  metal  girders,  practically  all  of  the 
coiLstruction  has  been  made  from  native  material  by  native  artisans. 
Even  the  brick  are  made  in  Cartago,  and  the  solid  wooden  doors,  of 
])ure  native  woods,  have  all  been  carved  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
place  they  are  to  occupy. 


ARCHITKCT’S  DRAWING  SHOWING  GIUH  ND  PLAN  AND  FAgADE  OF  THE  NEW 
PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  AT  CARTAGO,  ERECTED  THROUGH  THE  MUNIFICENCE 
OF  MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 
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The  architect,  Den  .Talme  Carranza,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  this 
Palace  of  Justice.  Born  in  Costa  Kica,  but  fortunate  enough  to  have 
enjoyed  opportunities  for  further  study  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  he  brouglit  to  his  task  a  ripe  judgment  and  an  experienced 
skill  well  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had,  moreover,  the  genius  to 
capture  the  essence  of  the  idea,  and  with  a  building  embodying  in 
its  very  nature  the  spirit  of  justice  and  jicace,  he  has  allowed  none 
of  the  charm  of  the  Latin  architecture  to  be  lost,  but  has  rather 
developed  to  his  requirements  the  features  which  surprise  and 
delight  those  who  know  ami  appreciate  that  fascinating  side  of  Span¬ 
ish  America.  The  resemblance  to  the  new  home  in  Washington  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Kepublics  will  be  at  once 
noticed,  and  while  no  distinct  effort  was  made  to  pattern  this  palace 
of  justice  after  the  latter  structure,  yet  as  the  two  ideas  are  similar 
within  broad  limits,  so  it  is  fitting  that  the  two  buildings  should 
harmonize  in  outer  asj)eet. 

Skeptics  there  are  who  will  not  confess  or  recognize  the  utility  of 
such  a  structure  as  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Cartago.  They  show  a 
shortsightedness  unworthy  of  the  student  of  histoiy.  All  such 
material  presentations  of  an  idea  make  for  peace  and  good  will.  The 
eternal  monument  of  justice  and  reason  must  have  its  influence  in 
overcoming  the  prejudices  of  brute  strength  and  ignorance.  Perhaps 
not  in  five  years,  or  even  in  twenty-five  years,  will  all  questions  of 
international  dispute  in  Central  America  be  calmly  settled  within  the 
doors  of  this  beautiful  structure,  but  undoubtedly  the  perpetual 
reminder  of  this  opportunity  for  arbitration  will  in  time  have  its  true 
effect,  and  as  civilization  the  world*  over  advances,  so  will  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  reason  be  appreciated  in  every  direction,  and  then  Central 
America  will  be  glad  to  have  begun  so  early  to  enjoy  tbe  advantages 
of  this  palace  of  justice  in  Cartago. 


MAN'S  first  (“lothiii"  was  an  animal  pelt  and  without  doubt  a 
sheep  pelt.  It  may  be  su^jiested  that  the  fi"  leaf  ante¬ 
dates  the  sheepskin  as  an  artiele  of  wear.  This  may  be 
true,  but  the  li"  leaf  can  be  consitlered  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient  which  was  discarded  with  the  first  cool  winds  which  swept 
over  the  Mesopotamian  lowlands. 

The  sheep  pelt  or  the  wool  plucked  or  sheared  from  it  was  the 
principal  clothing  of  man  from  before  the  dawn  of  history  down 
almost  to  the  present  day.  Now  cloth  made  from  vegetable  fibers, 
principally  cotton,  has  a  more  extended  use  than  wool.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  cotton  and  linen  are  displacing  wool  as  an  article 
of  human  wear.  Far  from  it;  the  use  of  wool  constantly  advances 
by  enormous  strides,  and  the  even  greater  advance  in  the  use  of  cotton 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  wool  can  not 
meet  the  demand  for  clothing.  Mankind  must  perforce  wear  the 
vegetable  fibers  or  go  unclothed.  The  same  fact  is  true  of  the  product 
of  the  silkw^orm;  the  supply  can  never  equal  the  demand.  Cotton, 
of  course,  has  concpiered  for  itself  a  new  field,  the  clothing  of  the 
unclothed  races  of  the  earth.  In  addition  it  has  supplied  new  articles 
of  clothing  to  civilized  man,  whose  ancestors  wore  but  little  else  than 
wool.  The  European  or  American  of  to-day  does  not  wear  less  wool ; 
in  truth  he  wears  more,  but  he  also  wears  more  articles  of  clothing, 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  cotton. 
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Til  the  economie  development  of  civilization  certain  basic  facts 
have  become  apparent.  Of  these  fundamental  facts-  they  may  be 
called  laws  of  development-  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  in  a 
well  developed  and  thickly  settled  country  it  is  easier  to  increase 
])roduction  of  the  vegetable  jiroducts  used  for  food  and  clothin*;  than 
it  is  to  increase  the  animal  products.  In  other  words,  the  land  will 
feed  ami  clothe  more  people  directly  from  the  soil  than  indirectly 
from  (locks  and  henls.  It  is  otherwise  in  new  countries,  the  jiastoral 
industry  in  the  bejjinniii"  and  up  to  a  certain  jioint  is  the  most  easily 
e.xtended;  Ixwond  this  point  the  nature  and  methods  of  the  industry 
must  chan"e  or  it  fails. 


CKIZE  UAMlioCIl.I.ET  RAMS  FROM  ARUENTIXA. 

IT>  to  the  year  lltiKl  the  pure-tireil  Merinos  were  more  or  less  neitlected  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
tmt  a  fall  in  the  foreign  market  in  the  price  of  coarse  woois  anil  an  increased  demand  for  line 
Merino  wool  tnrned  the  atteittion  of  the  Arj'entine  and  Cnnmayan  breeders  to  the  Merinos,  and 
particularly  to  the  Rambouillet  and  Xenrette  varieties,  of  whicli  lary'e  nnml)ers  were  imported  at 
fancy  [irices.  These  three  rams  were  Arcentine  bred  and  formed  ])art  of  a  y'roiij)  of  five  which 
won  the  ttohl  medal  for  the  l)est  (tronp  of  Itamlxmillet  rams  at  the  Ituenos  Aires  fair  of  Ultr.’. 

There  is  a  close  j)arallel  all  over  tin*  world  between  the  cattle  and 
the  sheep  industry,  but  there  are  some  important  tlilferences  as  well. 

It  hits  rarely  happenetl  and  can  scarcely  hap])en  a<;ain  that  cattle 
will  anywhere  be  raistal  ])rim!irily  for  their  horns  and  hides,  but  the 
raisinjf  of  sheep  for  their  wool  is  one  of  the  well-recognized  steps  in  the 
industry.  It  is  the  fact  that  this  can  la*  dom*  so  as  to  pay  a  handsome 
profit  that  built  uj)  the  jjreat  sheep  industries  in  the  westc'rn  part  of 
the  Tnited  .States,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  South  .Vfrica,  and 
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now  is  iniildin*'  up  a  <:ivater  shoe])  industry  in  South  America.  Free 
or  very  cheap  pastura<te  is  the  fundamental  condition  for  this  kind  of 
slieep  raising.  Were  it  not  for  tliese  new  lands,  where  the  cost  of 
feedinj;  the  sheep  is  nominal,  the  price  of  wool  would  advance  to  a 
point  wliere  wool  clothinj;  would  he  heyond  tlie  means  of  any  except 
the  very  rich.  Sheep  raisin*;  is  a  jirofitahle  industry  in  En<;land,  or 
(iermany,  or  the  eastern  half  of  the  I'nited  States,  not  because  of  wool 
hut  because  of  mutton.  The  fleece  is  a  by-product,  just  as  the  hide 
of  the  steer  or  of  the  dairy  cow  is  a  by-product;  the  principal  value  of 
the  animal  is  its  flesh.  In  the  new  sheep  centers  of  South  America 
the  principal  value  of  the  animal  is  its  wool,  and  fortunes  were  made 
from  the  flocks  even  when  not  a  ])ound  of  mutton  was  exported 
or  .sold. 

Of  course  this  condition  was  and  is  temporary;  the  purpose  of  tlie 
sheep  raiser  is  to  realize  from  his  mutton  as  well  as  from  his  wool  ;  but 
the  fact  that  the  industry  is  prolitalile  without  re*;aril  to  the  food 
value  of  tlie  sheep  is  the  thin*;  that  has  built  and  is  buildin*;  up  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  new  lands  of  the  world. 

Wool,  as  the  word  is  u.sed  in  commerce,  is  not  a  jiroduct  alone  of  the 
sliee]).  It  may  be  wool,  althou<;h  it  comes  from  the  backs  of  several 
varieties  of  <;oats,  from  the  camel,  the  alpaca,  the  "uanaco,  the  vicuna, 
or  the  llama,  as  well  as  from  the  shee]).  It  is  the  thin*;  itself  and  not 
the  zoolo<;ical  classification  of  the  animal  which  iletermines  whether 
tlie  liber  is  wool,  hair,  or  fur.  Since  the  classification  is  commercial 
and  not  scientific  the  line  between  these  three  classes  is  necessarih* 
vaf;ue  and  indi.stinct.  For  instance,  the  under  covering  of  the  camel 
may  be  camel’s  wool  or  camel’s  hair,  and  so  we  have  alpaca  hair  or 
al])aca  wool.  From  the  sheep  tlu*re  are  many  varieties  of  wool.  Ion*; 
and  short,  straiftht  and  curly,  coarse  and  fine,  and,  what  is  Generally 
more  important  than  any  of  these,  varieties  in  the  .serrations  or 
imbrications  appearin';  on  tlie  surface  of  the  fillers. 

It  is  these  imbrications  which  jtive  to  wool  its  peculiar  value  as  a 
textile  fiber,  and  it  is  these  imbrications  which  made  it  po.ssible  for  the 
primeval  savage  to  produce  cloth  from  wool  when  neither  his  tools 
nor  his  intellittence  would  have  enabled  him  to  utilize  a  vegetable 
fiber,  not  even  cotton,  the  most  adaptable.  Without  other  tools 
than  a  round  stone,  cloth  may  be  made  from  wool  simply  by  spreading 
it  out  evenly  and  then  hammering  it  while  moist.  In  this  process 
the  tangled  masses  of  wool  interlock  and  mat  together,  the  imbrica¬ 
tions  on  the  libers  mutually  clutching  and  holding  each  other.  This 
of  course  is  felt,  inuloubtedly  the  first  cloth,  and  even  to-da}’  the 
principal  and  often  the  only  cloth  of  millions  of  human  beings  of 
central  Asia.  Different  kinds  of  wool  differ  much  as  to  the  number 
and  character  of  these  imbrications,  and  upon  this  difference  depends 
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often  the  value  of  the  wool,  and  always  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used.  These  inihrications  are  most  numerous,  pointed,  acute,  and 
distinct  in  fine  merino  wools.  In  some  of  these  the  imbrications 
may  amount  to  2,S()0  per  inch,  and  he  sharp-pointed,  like  a  wasp’s 
stint;.  Woolen  cloth  or  felt  made  from  such  wool  as  this  will  wear 
like  iron.  Southdown  wool  may  have  2,200  serrations  to  the  inch 
and  Leicester  only  about  ],<S00.  In  .some  of  the  inferior  wool  the 
serrations  may  count  only  500  to  the  inch,  and  in  mohair  they  dis¬ 
appear  almost  entirely.  In  diameter  the  fiber  may  vary  from  1/1800 
in  the  best  Saxony  lamb’s  wool  (merino)  to  1/250  of  an  inch  in  coarse 
African  wools.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  commercial  value  of 
the*  wool  is  not  entirely  dependent  either  on  the  serrations  oi'  diameter 


I.OADKI)  1,L.\M.\S  IX  THE  I’EKUVI.A.N  IlICII  l..\XI)S. 

The  camrius,  the  eainel  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  (mchenia  fonn  the  two  existiim  genera  of  the  family 
Camelidx.  The  auehmia  are  the  New  World  representatives  of  the  family  and  include  the  llama,  the 
puaniico,  the  Vienna,  and  the  alpaca.  The  llama  and  the  alpaca  were  domeslicaled  hy  the  natives 
of  the  llifth  Andes  loiiR  prior  to  the  comiiiK  of  Euro|)eans,  amt  tlie  former  was  then  used  as  at  i)resent 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  It  was  in  fact  the  only  l)east  of  burden  used  by  any  of  the  oriRinal  peoples  of  the 
two  .Vmericas.  Llama  wool  pas.ses  for  ali)aca,  and  is  indistiiiRui.shable  therefrom,  except  that  it  is 
somewhat  coarser. 


of  the  fiber.  Mohair,  for  instance,  is  an  expensive  wool,  although 
almost  without  imbrications,  and  alpaca,  a  coarse  wool,  is  also  high 
priced. 

It  is  important  in  considering  wool  as  a  commercial  commodity  to 
keep  in  mind  the  three  different  kinds  of  cloth  made  therefrom. 
These  are  commercially  known  in  English  as  felts,  woolens,  and 
worsteds.  The  proce.sses  in  making  these  three  kinds  of  cloth  are  so 
different  as  to  make  them  entirely  different  industries,  employing 
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entirely  (lifFerent  niachinei  v.  Felt  is  made  from  the  wool  or  fur  in 
mass,  the  cloth  holdinj;  heeause  of  the  lock  clutch  of  the  imhricated 
fiber.  Woolens  and  worsteds  are  spun  from  threads,  hut  the  threads 
in  the  two  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared  in  a  different  manner, and  the 
weavin"  is  ent  irely  uidike.  Formerly,  entirely  different  kinds  of  wools 
were  used  for  makinj;  the  two  kinds  of  cloths,  or  rather  it  is  more  accu¬ 
rate  to  say  that  only  certain  kinds  of  wools  could  he  used  in  making 
worsteds.  Almost  any  kind  of  wool  could  be  used  for  making 
woolens,  although  some  were  much  more  suitable  than  others,  and, 
as  a  rule,  those  least  suit  able  for  woolens  were  best  suitable  for  worsteds. 
In  effect,  therefore,  certain  wools  were  used  for  woolens  and  certain 
other  wools  for  worsteds.  With  the  improved  modern  machinery 
used  in  worsted  mills  these  limitations  are  fading  away,  so  that 
worsteds  can  now  he  made  from  wools  formerly  not  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  wool  used  for  making  woolens  is  carded;  that  for  worsteds  is 
combed.  The  effect  of  these  two  processes  is  that  in  the  first  the  wool 
fibers  are  crossed  and  interlocked  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  the 
second  they  are  drawn  outto  be  parallel,  as  in  cotton  orlinen.  Woolen 
yarns,  although  hard-spun,  look  and  feel  light  and  fluffy.  Worsted 
yarns  appear  finer  and  stronger.  The  fundamental  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  is  in  this  crossing  and  interlacing  of  the  libers 
in  making  woolen  3’arns,  a  process  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  textile,  and 
the  apparently  simpler  process  of  drawing  out  the  fibers  into  a  smooth 
parallel  relationship  to  each  other,  as  is  done  with  other  textile  ma¬ 
terials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  former  is  the  much  simpler  process 
and  antedates  the  latter  by  some  thousands  of  years. 

The  weaving  of  the  two  kinds  of  cloth  is  not  unlike,  at  least  not  to 
the  unskilled  observer,  except  in  one  particidar,  and  this  is  a  most 
important  one — woolens  are  fulled  and  worsteds  are  not.  The 
fulling  of  the  cloth,  accomplished  In'  heat,  moisture,  and  pressure, 
brings  together  and  interlocks,  by  means  of  the  imbrication  of  the 
fiber,  the  several  threads  entering  into  the  cloth  into  a  more  or  less 
felted  whole.  The  cloth  shrinks,  sometimes  as  much  as  one-half,  and 
in  such  material,  as  for  instance  the  so-called  doeskins  and  broad¬ 
cloths,  it  appears  and  feels  like  felt. 

It  is  this  process  of  semifelting  the  cloth,  made  possible  by  the 
peculiar  lie  of  the  libers  in  the  yarn,  that  distinguishes  woolens  from 
worsteils.  Formerh’,  entirely  different  classes  of  wool  were  used  in 
the  two  cloths — for  woolens,  the  short-staple,  highly  imhricated  card¬ 
ing  wool,  merino  for  example;  and  for  the  worsteds,  the  long-staple, 
slightly  imbricated  or  smooth  combing  w'ools.  By  modern  machinery 
it  is  possible  now  to  use  the  short-staple  wools  in  making  worsteds. 

In  jiractice  the  raw  wool,  after  being  washed  and  scoured,  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  ft  series  of  combing  processes,  in  each  of  which  the  particular 


A  SIIKKI'KOM)  IN  UUrcnAV. 

Tin*  sherp  n*|)n‘sonte«l  In  lln' illiislnitlon  an'  piirr-hrrtl  Fnairli  Merinos  of  the  Uanil>ouj!lei  IihmsI.  'I'his  is  one  of  llicniosl  popular  of  all  the  Merino  ]>nHM|s.  and  fancy 
prlees  are  )iai<l  in  rruyiiay  and  Arirenlina  for  the  lies!  of  the  irn|M)rl4‘d  sloek.  It  is  the  eiislom  to  er<>ss  the  Ksunhoiilliel  ranis  on  CTilht  stock,  <lesi-endanls  of  thV 
hritisli  lon^'-\v(M)l  hn'cds:  the^'ctof  thiseross  nrodnces  a  wixil  wit  ii  iiher  U>np‘r  ( haii  1  he  Mtaino  and  (iiuT  and  more  liij'hly  imhricated  than  thecr/f/o.  'I'liis  woo) 
is  (pioted  and  sold  in  the  market  aei'ordinu  to  the  [iropoitjon  of  tlie  en>ss.  each  propmijon  helii}'  a  dilferent  class  of  wool,  one-half.  I hree-eij'ht hs,  or  (HH‘-foiirtli 
MoimI  .  as  t  he  case  may  he. 
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lil)ors  suitalilo  for  a  certain  purpose  are  extracted.  The  residuum 
after  each  combing  is  called  a  waste,  although  its  value  per  pound 
may  have  been  augmented  hv  the  extraction  of  the  lower-pricetl 
libers. 

According  to  the  Unitetl  States  census  rejxuts  for  the  last  census, 
taken  in  manufactures  of  wool  ranked  tenth  in  the  list  of  Ameri¬ 

can  industries.  The  total  cajiital  invested  was  .S.31(),179,740  anil 
with  an  output  valued  at  .S29G, 990,484  a  year.  In  the  classification 
adopted  the  manufacture  of  clothing  is  not  included.  There  were 
l,03o  factories  of  woolen  goods,  with  a  capital  of  .8124, .380, 202  and 
a  yearly  output  of  goods  valued  at  .8118,430,158,  and  180  worsted 
factories,  with  a  capital  of  8132,108,1 10  and  an  output  of  8120,314,344. 
Since  1900  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  wool  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds. 
At  the  same  census  the  number  of  shee])  in  the  United  States  was 
39,852,907.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  43  per  cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  sheep,  as  appears  by  a  report  issued  by  the  Census 
Office  on  January  1,  1910,  which  shows  57,210,000  sheep  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time.  These  are  valued  at  an  average  of 
84.08,  giving  a  total  value  of  ,8233,044,000.  By  the  census  of  1900 
the  country  produces  270,507,584  pounds  of  sheep’s  wool  and  901,328 
pounds  of  mohair  and  goat  hair.  Estimating  the  same  average  cli|) 
of  wool  as  at  that  time,  the  production  of  the  country  at  the  present 
should  be  about  400,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  In  reality  it  should  he 
greater,  on  account  of  the  imiirovement  in  sheep  breeding. 

There  are  several  hundred  varieties  of  sheep  both  in  the  domestic 
and  in  the  wild  breeds.  The  former  have  been  under  the  dominion 
of  man  since  before  the  dawn  of  history.  Whether  these  are  derived 
from  any  one  of  the  e.xisting  wild  species,  or  from  the  crossing  of 
several  or  from  some  now  extinct  species  is  a  matter  of  conjecturi' 
even  to  scientists.  Variations  in  the  different  domestic  breeds  are 
very  great  and  in  no  other  jiarticular  greater  than  in  the  wool. 
Domestic  sheep,  not  considering  the  Asiatic  breeds,  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads — the  S|)anish  and  the  British  breeds.  The  Spanish 
hriH'd  is  the  Merino,  which  has  modified  more  or  less  the  sheep  of  all 
Europe,  including  the  British  Islands.  Xorth  and  South  America. 
South  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  Merino  has  a  very  characteristic 
appearance,  which  Ciisily  distinguishes  him  from  other  breeds,  lie 
has  a  thick  covering  of  wool  over  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  his  horns 
are  large,  ponderous  and  convoluted  laterally.  The  wool  is  long,  soft , 
and  twisted  into  silky  looking  spiral  ringlets.  The  wool  libers  are 
highly  imbricated  and  jrossess  in  the  highest  degree  fine  felting  ipiali- 
ties.  The  origin  of  the  Spanish  Merino  is  not  very  well  known,  but 
the  breed  is  known  to  have  as  a  foundation  the  original  breed  intro- 


Copyrl^rht  1910  !»y  Harriet  (’halnu*i*s  A<ianis. 

A  FLOCK  OF  ALFACAS  ON'  “THE  PUNA”  IN  PERU,  14,000  FEET  AIJOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 

The  alpaca  is  rarely  found  below  an  altitude  of  .5, (WO  feet,  and  atlenipts  to  introduce  it  into  countries  away  from  its  native  habitat  in  the  Andes  have  been  unsuccessful.  Its 
wool  is  of  an  exceedingly  fine  luster  and  quality,  and  varies  in  length  from  2  to  (1  inches.  In  color  ii  is  black,  white,  or  gray;  shades  of  brown  or  fawn  being  rare. 
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(luced  into  tlie  Peninsula  l>v  the  Romans  iij)on  wliieli  was  crossed 
certain  English  sheep,  most  probably  the  Leicester  or  Lincoln  sheep. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Xa|)oleonie  wars,  the  position  of  Spain  in  the 
wool  trade  was  at  the  head.  Spanish  wool  went  all  over  the  civilized 
world  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  being  the  best.  However,  the 
peninsidar  wars,  with  the  attendant  evils  following  thereon,  had  a  most 
disastrous  effect  on  the  wool  trade  of  Sj)ain  and  |)roduced  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  its  quality  and  a  consequent  loss  in  expcutation  for  the  wool 
of  the  famous  breed.  Fortunately  for  the  world  and  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Merino,  other  countries  had  prior  to  the  penin¬ 
sular  wars  imported  Spanish  Merinos  and  had  alreach*  established  a 
reputation  with  the  breed,  both  pure  and  crossed  on  native  breeds. 
The  most  important  of  these  importations  and  the  one  that  has  given 


CARTS  LADKN  WITH  WOOL  LEAVINC  AN  ESTANCIA  IN  CKUOUAY. 

UnaRuay  is  secotad  to  the  .VrRetttino  Republic  in  South  Aanerica  in  tlae  wool  aind  sheep  industry. 
The  export  of  wool  frona  Montevideo  is  close  to  100, (X)()  bales  per  nnniatn,  the  greater  part  of  which 
goes  to  France. 

the  stamp  to  the  high-class  Merino  of  the  present  was  the  introduction 
into  Saxony  in  170")  by  the  elector,  of  Spanish  Merinos,  which  he  judi¬ 
ciously  crossed  upon  native  breeds,  jtroducing  what  is  known  as  the 
electoral  breed.  The  Saxon  wool  supplanted  in  reputation  the  Span¬ 
ish  wool  and  has  held  to  the  jiresent  time  its  position  as  the  highest 
class  wool  in  the  world,  unless  we  except  the  wool  or  hair  of  the  Cash- 
mere  or  Thibet  goat,  the  vicuna  and  the  alpaca  of  South  America. 
Australia  is  the  leading  producer  of  Saxon  wools. 

Spanish  Merinos  were  taken  to  Hungary  in  1775  and  to  France  one 
year  later — the  most  famous  French  Merino  [is  the  Rambouillet. 
Spanish  Merinos  were  first  brought  to  Rambouillet  by  Daubenton  in 
1782,  and  from  this  first  importation  the  breed  was  developed.  It  is 


I’linto^rupli.  l'iu!t*rwoo<|  A*  I'lulerwooi!.  N.  Y. 

SIIKKl'  SHEARING  BV  MArillNKUY. 

« >n  till' larger  slH't'p  nuu’lics  in  South  Aiiiorica  the  niclhod  of  siicarini;  liy  power  is  liein;;  inIroiliK'eil.  Tlii'  new  nielhoil  has  several  dislinet  aclvanlat;es  over  haiKl 
shc-:irint;;  the  process  is  nineli  faster  ami  eonseqneiilly  more  eeoiioniieal;  t lie  llis'ee  is  taken  otf  cleaner,  weiftlis  more,  anil  is  in  hetler  comlition;  and  t lie  shearinj' is 
more  humane,  there  lieim;  no  nickim;  of  the  sheep. 
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now  known  all  ov(M'  tlio  world  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Merino  strains. 

*  Spanish  Merinos  were  brought  to  the  United  States  in  the  early 

I  eolonial  days,  but  the  breed  was  lost  in  a  proinisenous  erossiii"  with 

j  the  earlier  imported  British  breeds.  The  first  Spanish  Merinos  whose 

I  <le.seendants  have  been  kept  ])ure  were  l)roii>>:ht  to  the  United  States 

[  in  1S()2. 

I  Merinos  were  taken  to  the  Spanish-Ameriean  colonies  almost  with 

I  the  first  colonists,  and  are  the  foundation  and  almost  the  sole  fonnda- 

i  tion  of  the  so-called  native  breeds  in  all  the  American  Latin  Jiepuhlics, 


[  HIDE  AXl)  WOOL  SECTION  OK  CENTRAL  I'l'.om  CE  .MARKET,  lU  ENoS  AIRES. 

Till'  Central  I’rodiiee  Market  of  Hiienos  -\ires  is  the  largest  wool  and  hide  market  in  tlie  world.  The 
hnildiiiK  is  an  iron  stnu  tnre  four  stories  hi};h,  eoverint!  an  area  of  1N2.(HI0  square  feel,  and  was  ereeted 
at  a  eost  of  alioiit  S4,I(K).(KK).  There  is  a  eoin|>lete  itistallation  of  cranes,  elevators,  and  apparatus  for 
loadhif;  and  iinloadiiif;  the  inineijial  export  products  of  the  .Vrsentine  Repnhlie.  Immensequantities 
of  wool,  hides,  and  cereals  are  atimially  sliipped  from  this  market  to  the  lartte  eotninereial  jiorts  of 
the  world. 

hilt  the  breed  was  not  ke|)t  up,  ami  con.secpiently  decayed  even  more 
rapidly  than  siihsecpiently  in  Spain  followiiif;  the  Xa])oleonic  wars, 
j  While  Spain  has  the  honor  of  bavin*;  jirodiiced  the  most  vahiahle 

sinj;le  breed  of  shee|),  bred  for  wool  peculiarly  snitahle  for  clothin*;, 
the  British  Islands  have  produced  the  <;reatest  luimher  of  vahiahle 
f  bleeds  of  sheep  bred  for  wool  snitahle  for  all  piir])oses,  and  even  for  the 

!,  particular  jiurpo.se  for  which  Merino  wool  is  best  suited,  hut  little 

inferior  thereto.  Of  cour.se  in  the  mutton  breeds  (ireat  Britain  has 
i  always  .stood  without  a  l  ivahhut  also  in  its  lon«;-wool  breeds  it  is  with 


TAKING  THE  WOOL  TO  MARKET  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  estancias  in  Arfientina  and  Uruguay  are  often  imniense'cstatcs  of  several  hundred  square  miles.  In  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  these  countries  they  arc  devoted 
to  diversified  agricultural  industries;  in  the  newer  territories  the  sheep  and  cattle  industries  predominate.  The  wool  is  clipped  from  the  sheep  in  a  single  blanket 
roll,  held  together  by  the  imbricatioTis  of  the  fiber.  A  large  number  of  these  rolls  are  packed  together  into  a  single  bale  and  in  this  form  carried  by  wagons  to  the 
nearest  railroad  point,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Buenos  Aires  for  e.vportation.  In  Uruguay,  owing  to  the  hundreds  of  navigable  streams  which  traverse  the 
country,  nearly  every  estancia  has  its  own  wharfs  and  lioats  for  carrying  w'ool  and  other  products  to  market. 
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out  rival  in  wool  of  this  charactt'r.  The  British  breeds  are  classified 
as  lonj^  wool,  short  wool,  and  mountain  breeds. 

The  long-wool  breeds  are  the  Leicester,  Border  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Lincoln,  Kentish,  Devon  Longwool,  South  Devon,  Wensleydale,  and 
Kosconmion. 

The  short-wool  breeds — this  class  includes  among  others  the  famous 
mutton  breeds  are  the  Oxford  Down,  Southdown,  Shropshire, 
Hampshire  Down,  Suffolk,  Kyeland,  Somerset,  and  Dorset  Horned. 

The  mountain  breeds  are  the  Cheviot,  Blackfaceil  Mountain,  Herd- 
wick,  Lonk,  Dartmoor,  Kxmoor,  Welsh  Mountain,  and  Idmestone. 


WOOL  WAREHOUSE  IX  LIMA.  I’EKU. 

While  the  wool  industry  of  I’eru  as  a  whole  has  not  attained  the  iniportanee  of  that  of  the  .\rt:entine 
Republic,  it  is  yet  a  considerable  industry,  and  in  alpaca  I’eru  occupies  the  first  place.  .\  larce 
proportion  of  both  sheep  and  alpaca  wool  is  consumed  in  the  country,  but  in  1!K)6  it  e.xported 
10,048,238  pounds,  of  which  more  than  half  (5.934,590  pounds)  were  alpaca.  Since  that  year  lliere 
has  been  a  slight  falling  olT  in  export.!. 

All  of  these  breeds  are  English  excejit  the  liorder  Leicester,  Cheviot, 
and  Blackfaced,  which  are  Scotch,  the  Welsh  which  belongs  to 
Wales,  and  the  Boscommon  to  Ireland. 

The  true  mountain  breeds  are  hornetl  sheep,  usually  the  males 
only  in  the  Cheviot,  the  Herdwick,  ami  the  Welsh,  although  some 
Cheviot  rams  are  hornless. 

All  the  other  lireeds  are  hornless  excejit  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
and  in  these  both  the  rams  and  the  ewes  are  horned. 

The  Leicester  from  an  historical  standpoint  is  the  most  important 
of  the  long-wool  English  sheep,  and  it  was  the  great  reputation  of 


CmlerwoiMl  «V:  rntitTwood.  N.  V. 

SORTING  RAW  WOOL  INTO  GRADES. 

Then' arc  two  CTii'liiit!  processes  1  hi oiiirli  which  the  raw  wool  pa.s.ses  liefore  heini;  spun  into  yarn.  Tho 
first  is  the  sorting  of  the  wool  as  sliown  in  the  piitnre.  This  may.  for  convenience,  lie  termed  a 
cradini;  for  ipiality.  The  second  process  is  the  csnnliint;.  which  may  !«'  termeel  a  urailiiif;  for  filn'i 
leniith.  Wool  comes  to  the  market  in  lleews  just  as  it  is  sheare(i  fron'i  tlie  sheep.  Tile  wool  is  graded 
acOTrdiii);  to  the  portion  of  the  animal  from  which  it  Colin’s,  It  is  liie  liusiness  of  the  .sorter  to  jiick  the 
fleece  to  picci'S.  cradiri);  if  into  three  or  more  ipialities  according  to  the  lireed  of  tile  sheep. 
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the  wool  of  this  breed  tlmt  jjave  Enirlaiid  in  the  past  its  j)roiuinent 
position  as  a  wool-produeinji  country.  Most  important  of  all,  it  is 
tlie  Leicester  hlood  which  is  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  otlier 
best  En<;lish  breetls,  and  as  such  has  extended  itself  over  all  the 
world.  The  wool  is  line,  white,  and  lon"-stapled.  The  C’otswold  is 
distin^uisheil  by  a  heavy  tid't  or  lock  hanoin"  over  the  eyes.  The 
fleece  is  heavy,  thickset,  and  characterized  by  a  hold  and  larj^e  curl. 
ITider  ordinary  circumstances  a  ('otswold  lleece  weighs  S  to  10 
])Ounds,  although  double  this  weiglit  is  not  uncommon.  The  staple 
runs  above  12  inches  in  length. 

The  Lincoln  is  the  largest  and  heaviest  lleeced  sheep.  Many  of 
the  lleeces  will  weigh  from  IS  to  20  jxmiuls,  with  a  staple  20  inches 
in  length.  The  Lincoln  resembles  the  ('otswold,  hut  has  a  less- 
pronounced  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  the  wool  is  closer  curled. 

The  wool  of  these  sheep  has  a  line  glistening  appearance  which  has 
earnetl  for  it  the  name  of  ‘‘  luster  wool.” 

The  Southdowns,  Shropshire,  llamjishire  Downs,  Oxford  Downs, 
and  Dorsets  are  among  the  better-known  short-wool  sheep.  The 
Dorset  staple  is  the  shortest. 

The  Cheviot  is  the  best  known  among  the  mountain  breeds.  The 
('heviot  is  sometimes  called  a  middle-wool  sheej).  One  of  the  most 
valuable  characteristics  of  this  breed  is  its  hanliness.  It  will  live 
and  thrive  under  conditions  where  other  sheep  could  not  exist. 

The  French  breeds  best  known  are  tlie  Choletaise,  which  carry  a 
good  (leece,  tlie  Larzac,  a  short,  thick-set  animal  with  long-lihered  l)ut 
rather  scanty  wool,  the  Berricliome  du  Crevan.  better  known  for  its 
heavy  milking  (pialities  than  for  wool,  and  tlie  Manchamp  sheep, 
known  as  La  ('hamois,  which  jiroduces  a  most  excellent  long  and  line- 
lihered  combing  wool. 

In  addition  to  the  dome.stic  sheep  introduced  into  America  by  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  settlers,  Soutli  America  possesses  a 
group  of  wool-hearing  animals  which  are  native  to  the  country.  This 
group,  the  auchenia,  inimv  of  the  two  branches  into  which  tlie  existing 
genera  of  the  family  of  the  cameluJae  is  divided.  The  other  hrancli 
is  the  camel  {camehts)  of  tlie  Old  World. 

Most  authorities  agree  in  dividing  the  auehenia  into  four  species, 
the  guanaco,  the  vicuna,  the  llama,  and  the  alpaca.  The  two  last 
named  are  not  known  in  the  wild  state,  hut  were  domesticated  by 
the  native  Indians  long  prior  to  the  eoniing  of  the  Spaniards  to 
South  America.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  guanaco  and 
the  vicuna  might  also  he  hrouglit  under  subjection. 

The  guanaco  is  the  largest  and  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  species. 
It  is  found  from  the  eipiator  south  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  it 
constitutes  the  ])rinci])al  food  of  the  savage  Onas.  It  is  about  the 


('onrtesy  ot  the  National  tieo^raphie  Ma;;a/ihe. 

CUZCO,  PERU,  INDIAN  WEAVING  A  PONCHO. 

The  best  ponchos  are  of  native  weave  and  are  made  of  alpaca  wool.  The  head  is  thrust  through  a  slit 
in  the  middle,  and  the  ponchos  arc  worn  as  a  protection  against  both  rain  and  cold.  In  order  to  get  a 
sufficient  width  they  are  often  woven  in  two  or  more  strips. 
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size  of  the  Eiifilisli  red  deer,  or  a  little  smaller  than  the  North 
American  elk. 

The  llama  is  the  next  in  size.  Its  habitat  is  the  mountain  region 
of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia. 

Both  of  these  animals  are  princijially  valued  for  food  and  as 
beasts  of  burden,  althoujih  they  yield  a  line  quality  of  wool  or  hair, 
which  is  ordinarily  sold  as  aljiaca. 

The  vicuna  is  a  smaller  animal,  about  the  size  of  the  fallow  deer. 
It  is  found  in  the  hij!;!!  mountains  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  ami  Ecuador,  sel- 


(Nnirte\v  Hf  tlu*  Ntitionul  Mtiseiiin. 


A  SITXNING  WHEEL. 


Whepls  for  spiiinitip  wool,  flax,  and  collon  are  more  or  less  alike.  On  aeeoiint  ol  the  need  of  a  harder 
spun  yarn,  the  cotton  wheel  is  larser  (about  4  feet  in  diameter)  and  the  operator  stands  at  the 
work.'  The  flax  wheel  is  small  (about  2  feet  in  diameter)  and  the  operator  sits  in  froiBt  of  it.  The 
wool  wlieel  may  be  anywliere  between  these  sires,  but  is  usually  small  enotich  for  the  spinner  to 
sit  at  iter  work.  With'the  pin,  shown  lying  on  the  frame,  slie  whirls  the  wheel  with  her  right  hand 
and  with  her  left  feeds  onto  tl.e  spindle  the  loose  rolls  of  wool  as  they  come  from  the  card.  The 
spindle  revolves  at  a  high  rate  of  si>eed,  twisting  the  loose  slivers  into'a  hard  yarn. 


ilom  dc.sccndin<;  below  1.4,000  feet.  Althoujih  it  maybe  tamed,  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purjfoses  a  wild  animal.  It  yields  an  exceedinj'ly 
fine  and  delictite  wool  of  ti  reddish-yellow  color,  which  is  worth  about 
twice  as  much  as  alpacti. 

The  alpaca  was  the  wool-prod uciiij;  animal  of  the  Incas,  as  it  is  yet 
of  most  of  the  peojile  of  the  Andes  and  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  found  principally  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  hut  does  not  thrive 
below  about  .5,000  feet.  Like  the  domestic  sheej),  it  is  kept  in  flocks 
or  herds  and  driven  from  pasture  to  pasture  in  the  mountains  and 
2.370(i  -  Hull.  - (i 


(Viiivritrlit  li.v  (’.  1!.  Wnlti-.  Mi  xU-o  City. 

WK.VVIXG  THK  SAKA’PE  IN’  MEXICO. 


The  Sara  ne,  called  in  English  serape,  is  the  shawl  or  blanket  worn  as  an  outer  garment  t>y  the  Mexican  Indians.  It  is  woven  in  strips,  each  strip  of  a  tiitTercnt  color,  and  joined 
together  into  one  whole.  The  weaving  is  of  the  most  itrimitive  order,  nothing  which  couid  he  called  a  loom  being  used,  and  yet  the  process  is  in  principle  identical  with 
that  of  the  most  modern  power  loom.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  picture,  the  warp  threads  are  held  taut  by  the  weight  of  the  woman’s  body  thrown  on  the  broad  belt 
surrounding  her  waist.  She  has  just  shot  the  weft  and  is  beating  it  up  close. 
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brou<;ht  down  from  time  to  time  into  the  villaj>:es  to.he  slieared.  The 
wool  varies  in  le!i"th  from  2  to  (i  inches,  is  of  a  lustrous  and  fine 
quality,  and  is  mostly  white,  black,  or  {jray,  shades  of  brown  or  fawn 
beinjj;  rare. 

Its  valuable  (jualities  were  first  made  known  to  Europe  b}-  an  Enjj- 
lish  wool  manufacturer  in  1S36,  althou<rh  before  this  time  small  (|uan- 


I'y  ttu‘  Ni)ti«inul 

WEAVINCt  A  NAVAJO  BLANKET. 

Before  the  advent  of  tlie  wliite  man  none  of  tlie  natives  of  the  North  .American  Continent  were  spin¬ 
ners  or  weavers  of  wool  for  the  sim|)le  reason  tliat  tliey  pos.ses.sed  no  wool-beariiiK  animals.  The 
Navajos  of  the  north  of  Mexico  were  taiiKlit  wool  weaving  bv  the  early  Spanish  missionaries,  from 
whom  tliey  also  acipiired  the  sheep.  The  Navajo  blankets  have  become  justly  celebrated.  They 
are  woven'on  the  simple  loom  shown  aliove,  and  formerly  were  colored  in  most  pleasinj;  and  intri¬ 
cate  designs  of  various  colors  by  native  dves  of  delicate  tones.  Recently  the  Navajo  women  have 
learned  the  use  of  the  bright  aniline  colors  of  the  white  man,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  their 
famous  product. 

titles  of  tdpnca  btid  been  sold  on  the  European  markets.  As  a  result 
of  his  experiments  this  manufacturer.  Sir  Thomas  Salt,  of  Bradford, 
built  a  larfie  factory,  employing:  3,()()0  hands,  for  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facture  of  alpaca  cloth.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  beftinninj;  of  the 
distinctive  aljiaca  industry  outside  of  South  America.  Several 
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A  CARDING  MACHINE. 

The  old  hand  C"ards  consisted  simply  of  two  flat  l>oards  about  S  by  inches  into  which  were  set  fine  wires 
of  equal  length  and  100  to  500  to  the  square  inch.  The  wires  were  ali  bent  backward  in  the  middie  at 
the  same  angle,  making  the  appearance  of  a  large  rough  hairbrush.  The  passing  of  the  wool  between 
two  cards,  held  points  together,  constituted  the  proci'ss  of  carding.  The  position  of  the  two  cards  with 
regard  to  each  other,  as  they  were  moved  one  over  the  other,  was  one  of  the  main  factors  in  dilleren- 
tiating  worsted  and  woolen  manufactures.  In  worsted  carding  the  object  is  to  lay  the  fibers  straight 
and  as  marly  parallel  as  possible;  in  woolen  carding  the  olyeet  is  to  cross  and  interlace  the  separate 
fibers.  In  modern  use  the  carding  machine,  as  shown  above,  obtains  these  results  for  woolen  or  worsted 
spinning  through  card  rolls,  between  which  the  wool  passes  from  one  set  of  rolls  to  another. 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  ititroduee  the  alpaca  into  Euroj)e  and 
Australia,  hut  so  far  the  attempts  to  acclimatize  the  alpaca  outside 
of  its  native  liahitat  have  failed.  The  animal  is  undouhtedly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  wool-producin"  animals.  The  demand  for 
its  wool  is  unlimited.  It  is  remarkably  hardy  and  thrives  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditit)ns,  but  experiments  so  far  seem  to  prove 
that  it  can  not  exist  except  in  hi"h  altitudes. 

The  export  of  alpaca  wool  from  Peru  is  from  4, ()()(), 000  to  6,000,000 
pounds  and  of  vicuna  wool  somethin<r  under  10,000  pounds.  Alpaca 
usually  constitutes  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  Peruvian  wool  ex¬ 
ports,  but  it  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  the  domestic  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Ecuador  and  Bolivia  are  also  alpaca-exportinj;  States.  The  export 
of  Chile  in  1008  was  about  a  (piarter  of  a  million  pounds  of  alpaca  ami 
a  small  (piantity  of  vicuna,  most  of  which  came  from  Bolivia. 

All  of  the  South  American  countries  are  producers  of  wool  from  the 
<lomestic  sheep,  and  most  of  them  are  exporters  to  a  jjreater  of  less 
def^ree;  but  the  recent  development  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Ar<;en- 
tina,  Urujinay,  and  Chile  lends  a  particular  interest  to  South  America 
as  a  purveyor  of  this  one  of  the  world's  staple  articles  of  tratle. 

As  has  been  said,  the  ori<;inal  domestic  sheep  of  Spanish  America 
wore  the  descendants  of  Spanish  sheep,  for  the  most  ])art  Merinos, 
brou<rht  hy  the  earlier  settlers.  These  sheep  were  allowed  to  degen¬ 
erate,  so  that  the  native  or  so-called  “crillo”  stock  in  all  of  these 
countries  ranks  low  both  as  a  wool  and  as  a  mutton  producer. 

The  new  industry  in  the  three  States  mentioned  is  founded  upon 
stock  introduced  from  Europe,  principally  England,  directly  or 
through  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  Merino  stock  comes  from  France 
and  England,  but  the  long-wool  stock  is  English.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  stock  through  the  purchase  of  high- 
priced  rams  from  England  and  France. 

About  7.5  jier  cent  of  the  .sheep  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile 
is  of  Engli-sh  long-wool  blood,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Cot.swohl,  etc.,  about 
20  per  cent  is  Merino,  English,  French,  ami  Australian  strains,  and 
the  remaining  .5  per  cent  is  crillo  and  Briti.sh  mountain  breeds,  mainly 
Scotch  Black  Face.  (>hly  a  small  percentage  of  the  stock  is  full 
blood.  The  practice  is  to  keep  on  each  large  sheep  ranch  small 
flocks  of  full  bloods,  who.se  get  is  used  for  crossing  with  the  larger 
range  Hocks. 

The  annual  wool  clip  of  Argentina  for  the  .season  of  1849-50  was 
8,000,000  kilograms,  17,600,000  pounds.  This  was  a  respectable 
showing  for  the  time  and  gave  Argentina  a  position  of  importance  in 
the  wool  trade.  The  wool,  however,  was  a  coarse  grade,  most  of  it 
what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  Cordova,  used  by  worsted  spinnei’s  for 
carpet  yarns.  In  lifty  years  the  industry  had  increased  thirtyfold. 


(.'opyti^lit  liHW  Ky  riuierwood  A:  rmlerwooH.  N.  Y. 

TWISTER  USED  IX  MAKING  YARN, 

One  of  the  processes  i/i  making  both  worsted  and  woolen  yarns  is  that  called  twisting.  Twisting  is  a 
part  of  the  spinning  process  proper  which,  in  making  worsteds,  consists  in  first  drawing  out  or  drafting; 
second,  twisting  the  drawn-out  fibers:  and  third,  winding  the  fillers,  now  called  yarn,  on  the  bobbin. 
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SO  that  the  clip  of  the  year  189l)-ll)()()  was  239, 000, 000  kilograms — 
52.1,800,000  ])()unds.  This  rejiresenteil  about  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
production.  The  quality  of  the  wool  meanwhile  had  inqiroved. 

A  recent  census  of  the  country  (1908)  shows  07,211,7.54  sheep. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  mind  to  "rasp  these  figures,  but  some 
idea  of  their  significance  can  be  gained  when  it  is  stated  that  if  the 
anitHols  were  assembled  in  a  gigantic  drove,  12  abreast,  they  would 
reach  across  the  continent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.'’  This 
places  Argentina  second  to  Australia,  which  leads  the  world  with 
over  83,100,000,  the  United  States  third,  with  about  .56,000,000,  and 
England  fourth,  with  about  35,000,000. 

Tbe  export  of  wool  from  Argentina  for  tbe  year  1908  amounted  to 
386,183,600  pounds. 

At  tbe  western  end  of  Magellan  Strait  stands  the  southernmost  city 
of  the  world,  Punta  Arenas.  It  was  originally  a  Chilean  penal  settle¬ 
ment;  it  is  now  the  center  of  one  of  the  largest  sheep  industries  in  the 
world.  It  was  made  a  free  port  in  1880,  and  the  sheep  industr\'  dates 
from  this  time.  Both  the  mainland  of  Patagonia  and  also  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  divided  between  Chile  and  Argentina, 
and  the  sheep  industry  is  spreading  over  the  whole  countiy'.  In  the 
territory  tributaiy  to  Punta  Arenas  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
about  4,000,000  sheep. 

Most  of  the  sheep  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  of  southern  Patagonia 
have  been  brought  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  stock  is  English 
long  wool,  but  not  much  of  it  is  pure  bred.  According  to  a  census 
for  the  territory  of  Magellan,  which  includes  the  Chilean  portion  of 
the  country,  taken  about  four  years  ago,  there  was  in  the  whole  of 
the  Chilean  territory  1,873,709  sheep.  Of  this  number  4,800  were 
pure  bred,  358,903  were  cross  bred,  and  1,510,006  were  crillo.  The 
crillo  stock  is  the  ordinary  Falkland  sheep;  the  cross  bred  is  the 
progeny  of  these  ewes  from  the  full  bred  ram.  Nearly  800,000  of 
these  sheep  are  on  the  main  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  on  Dawson 
Island,  which  together  form  one  district.  Over  800,000  are  on  the 
Brunswick  Peninsula  north  of  Punta  Arenas,  and  over  200,000  are  in 
the  Last  Hope  district  which  extends  to  the  northern  limits  of  the 
territory.  The  remainder  are  on  Beagle  Channel  and  in  other  sections 
of  the  territory.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  sheep  industry 
in  the  Territory  of  Magellan  that  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the 
census  44  per  cent  of  all  the  sheep  in  Chile  were  in  this  area. 

In  the  Argentine  section  of  this  region  the  growth  of  the  industry 
has  also  been  ver}’  rapid,  but  bas  not  yet  attained  a  growth  equal  to 
that  in  the  Chilean  section.  This  has  been  due  to  two  causes;  first, 
the  Argentine  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
is  less  accessible  than  the  Chilean  territory,  and  second,  the  growth  of 
the  sheep  industry  in  other  parts  of  Argentina  has  been  so  great  and 


( ’op.vri>rht  1909  l>y  I’nderwocHl  ^  rn(i«'rworHl.  X.  Y. 

A  MODERN  LOOM. 


The  scries  of  inventions  which  ie(i  up  to  the  marvelously  ingenious  looms  of  the  present  day,  such  as  the 
one  alK)ve  shown,  began  with  the  invention  of  the  flyshiittic  bv  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  in  Engiand,  in 
the  year  1733.  Before  Kay's  time  the  shuttle  was  shot  by  hand  across  and  through  the  warp  threads 
from  side  to  side.  In  Kay’s  loom  the  shuttle  was  mechanically  shot,  and  with  a  degree  of  rapidity 
marveious  at  the  time.  There  has  been  no  radical  improvement  in  the  plain  hand  loom  since  Kay's 
time,  and  his  loom  forms  the  liasis  of  all  modern  power  looms. 
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the  profits  ileriveil  therefrom  so  enormous  as  to  obscure  the  advau- 
ta<i('s  offered  by  this  more  or  less  out  of  the  way  territory.  The 
Province  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  includes  the  Argentine  part  of  Pata¬ 
gonia  but  not  Tierra  del  Fuego,  produced  for  the  season  of  190S-f), 
tt.OOO, ()()()  kilos,  19,800,000  pounds  of  wool. 

The  pioneers  in  the  industry  in  the  region  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
have  been  mostly  Scotch  and  Welsh,  and  these  people  are  rapidly 
extending  their  energies  over  all  the  available  grass  lands  of  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  it  will  be  but  a  short  while  until  there  are 
20,000,000  sheep  in  this,  the  most  southern  territory  of  the  world. 


BRAZIL’S  NEW  PORT 


WORK  is  at  last  fairly  uiulor  way  on  the  ^reat  harbor 
improvement  scheme  at  Rio  (Iramle  do  Sul,  which  for 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  one  of  Brazil’s  most  ardently 
cherisheil  projects,  with  the  assurance  that  the  task  will 
he  completed  before  the  einl  of  1913.  For  the  realization  of  this 
national  ambition  the  southern  Republic  is  indebted  to  an  American 
engineer.  Dr.  Elmeu  Lawrence  C()KTHELL,of  New  York  and  Chicafijo. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  a  city  of  2o,()00  inhab¬ 
itants  about  900  miles  .southwest  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  near  the  southern  border  of  the 
Republic,  is  admirably  .situated  to  become 
one  of  the  world’s  great  .seaports.  It  is  the 
gateway  to  an  immense  region  exceedingly 
rich  in  natural  resources,  which  includes  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  twice  the  area 
of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000, 
the  State  of  Santa  Catherina,  and  a  large  part 
of  Uruguay.  From  the  city  radiates  the  Bel¬ 
gian  railroad  system  extending  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  on  the  west,  Uruguay  on  the 
.south,  and  the  State  of  Santa  (’atherina  on 
the  north,  and  having  ilirect  connection  with 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  rail  haul  to  Rio  (Jrande 
do  Sul  from  a  large  part  of  Uruguay  is  several  hundred  miles  shorter 
than  to  Montevideo. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  magnificent  harbor  many  miles  in  extent, 
pei-fectly  protected  and  having  a  minimum  depth  of  36  feet.  Open¬ 
ing  into  this  harbor  is  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  an  inland  body  of  water 
stretching  nearly  200  miles  to  the  northeast,  100  miles  of  which  is 
20  to  30  miles  wide  and  30  feet  deep.  Leading  into  it  from  the  west 
is  the  Rio  Gon^alo,  the  outlet  of  another  large  body  of  inland  water, 
Lagoa  do  Mirim.  On  the  Rio  Gon^alo  near  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos  is 
the  city  of  Pelotas,  about  the  .size  of  Rio  Grande,  while  at  the  head 
of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos  is  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  State,  with 
75,000  inhabitants.  There  is  already  a  12-foot  channel  dredged  to 
Pelotas,  and  the  (iovernment  is  deepening  the  narrow,  tortuous 
channel  to  Porto  Alegre  to  10  feet,  so  that  Rio  Grande  will  .soon  have 
improved  inland  water  transportation  to  a  considerable  territory. 


Map  showing  location  of  Kio 
Oraiide  do  Sul,  where  im¬ 
provements  at  a  cost  of 
.«10,()00,0(l()  are  lieinj;  made. 
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All  these  advantages  have  appealed  strongly  to  eoininercial  men 
and  over-sea  steamship  owners.  They  would  like  to  make  Kio 
Clrande  do  Sul  a  port  of  call  for  all  the  large  steamship  lines  Jilying 
between  Europe  and  Buenos  Aires,  for  its  ])osition  fairly  midway 
between  Santos  and  the  Kiver  Plate  would  make  it  greath*  to  the 
advantage  of  all  lines  to  stop  tliere,  as  the}’  could  thus  come  into 
contact  with  a  pro.sperous  population  of  1  ,o()(),0d(). 

But,  unfortunately,  what  the  polite  Brazilians  term  ‘'our  delectable 
barra,'’  which  in  plain  English  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  great 
sand  bar,  effectually  shuts  out  the  commerce  that  clamors  for  an 
entrance.  The  j)rohlem  of  liow  to  get  rid  of  this  bar  has  absorbed 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Brazil  for  years,  and  it  has 
ballled  some  of  Europe’s  most  distinguished  engineers. 

When  Emperor  Dorn  Pedro  II  came  to  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia  he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  inve.stigation 
of  harbor  improvements.  He  consulted  government  engineers, 
visited  the  moutli  of  the  Mi.s.sissippi,  where  the  South  Pass  jetties 
were  under  construction,  and  tried  to  persuade  (’apt.  James  B.  Eads, 
who  was  building  them,  to  go  to  Brazil  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
harra  of  Kio  (Jrande  do  Sul.  ('aptain  Eads  could  not  go,  hut  he 
recommended  Col.  W.  Milxor  Roberts,  who  was  appointed  (’onsult- 
ing  Engineer  of  Harbor  and  Port  Works  by  the  Brazilian  (lovern- 
ment.  He  went  to  Brazil,  and  examined  and  reported  not  only  u])on 
the  Kio  (irande  barra,  but  many  other  projects  in  Brazil.  ITifor- 
tunately  he  died  before  he  could  elaborate  tlie  plans,  but  he  gave  his 
opinion  on  the  general  character  of  the  works,  which  was  that  they 
should  he  composetl  of  two  parallel  jetties  like  those  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Missi.ssip])i  Kiver. 

When  the  Republic  succeeded  the  Empire  the  new  Government 
took  up  the  Kio  (frande  do  Sul  harbor  project  with  even  greater 
enthusiasm  than  the  old.  Ever  since  the  Republican  Government 
was  established  it  has  been  engaged  in  making  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  great  undertaking.  These  have  consisted  niaiidy  in 
protecting  from  erosion  and  movement  the  concave,  or  western, 
bank  of  Canal  do  Xorte,  the  outlet  channel  of  the  Lagoa  dos  I’atos. 
The  drainage  waters  coming  from  an  area  of  63, ()()()  scpiare  miles 
and  entering  the  lagoa  at  various  points  unite  in  one  great  volume 
in  Canal  do  Xorte  and  then  pass  out  to  the  sea.  As  the  waters 
issue  from  the  shore  line  they  spread  out  fanlike  over  a  bar,  on 
which  there  is  a  minimum  depth  of  11  to  IS  feet,  as  ascertained 
by  the  annual  surveys  made  since  1SS3.  The  bar  is  composed  of 
sand  with  a  slight  admixture  of  clay.  The  direction  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  channel  through  this  bar  varies  somewhat  from  year  to  year, 
swinging  slowly,  like  a  long  pendulum,  from  southwest  to  south  and 
.southeast  and  hack  again,  a  period  of  years  being  occupied  generally 


DK.  ELMKU  LAWKENCE  COUTHELL, 

The  eminent  Norlli  American  eiiKineer  in  eharRC  of  the  construction  of  the  new  port  works  at  Kio 
(Jramie  ilo  Sul.  Itrazil. 
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in  the  movement.  The  river,  whicli  enters  the  sea  in  one  solid 

volume  with  no  subsidiary  channels,  concentrates  the  drainaj^e  of  a 

great  area  and  sends  it  out  to  the  sea  through  this  one  opening,  the 

discharged  waters  being  comparatividy  clear,  the  sediments  brought  } 

down  by  the  rivers  having  been  deposited  in  the  lagoa  at  points  far 

distant  from  the  bar. 

But  in  s])ite  of  all  the  plans  and  all  the  discussions  and  all  the 
desultory  dredging  and  construction  that  have  been  done  the  bar 
continued  to  be  the  same  barrier  to  commerce  that  it  always  has  * 

l)een.  It  remained  for  another  centennial  exposition — the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904— to  again  give  a  Brazilian 
a  chance  to  bring  up  the  (piestion  in  the  United  States.  This  was 


THE  CCSTOM-llOl'SE  AT  RIO  OUANDE  1)0  SCE.  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE 
ENTRANCE  OK  THE  I’ORT. 


('apt.  dosE  ('arlos  1)E  C'auvaluo,  of  the  Brazilian  army,  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  tlie  exposition,  who  made  a  personal  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  its  source  at  Lake  Itasca  to  the 
jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  then  brought  the  subject  of  < 

the  Rio  (irande  bar  to  the  attention  of  several  business  men  and  I 

contractors  at  St.  Louis  and  New  ^'ork,  who  in  January,  1905,  sent 
a  party  of  engineers  in  a  yacht  to  Brazil  to  examine  into  this  and  , 

other  important  Brazilian  projects.  This  resulted  in  the  concession 
from  the  Federal  Government  in  the  name  of  Ph.mer  Lawrencp:  . 

C'ORTIIELL.  ' 

The  Government  of  Brazil  was  very  ready  to  respond  to  a  reason¬ 
able  and  definite  proposition  to  open  the  bar  and  to  build  a  deep 
seaport.  Indeed,  “readiness”  hardly  conveys  the  correct  idea  of 


brazil’s  new  port. 
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the  enthusiasm  with  which  tlie  jwoposal  was  welcomed.  Dr.  Ramiro 
Barceli.os,  who  liad  l)een  a  national  senator  for  fourteen  years, 
actually  resigned  his  senatorship  in  order  to  devote  his  undivided 
attention  to  promoting  the  project.  The  entire  tlelegation  in  ('on- 
gress,  headed  by  Senator  Pinheiro  Machado  and  Gen.  Cassiano 
DE  Xascimento,  the  government  leader  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
stood  together  in  all  iletails  rer|uiring  legislative  action.  Dr.  Lauro 
Muller,  then  Minister  of  Public  Works,  displayed  tireless  zeal  for 
the  project.  The  contract  for  the  concession  was  signed  September 
12,  loot).  The  present  atlministration  under  President  Nilo  PEt'AXHA 
shows  quite  as  much  interest  in  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  project  as  the 
preceding. 

Dr.  Elmer  Lawrence  Corthell,  the  chief  engineer,  who  in  the 
course  of  a  professional  career  of  forty-two  years,  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  a  great  variety  of  enterprises  of  the  first  importance, 
has  come  to  be  regardetl  as  the  workl’s  foremost  authority  on  river 
and  harbor  improvements.  Among  other  things  he  was  engineer  in 
charge  of  construction  on  the  famous  Eads  jetties,  which  deepened 
the  channel  in  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  from  9  to  more  than 
30  feet,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  harbor  works  which  increased  the 
depth  over  the  bar  at  Tampico,  Mexico,  from  8  to  more  than  28 
feet.  He  has  also  built  a  number  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
and  live  great  bridges  across  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 
rivers.  He  proposed  a  world’s  congress  of  engineers  during  the 
World’s  t’olumbian  Exi)osition  at  Chicago,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  that  arranged  the  congress  and  chairman 
of  the  general  committee  on  congresses  at  that  exposition.  He 
represented  the  I'niteil  States  at  three  sessions  of  the  International 
Navigation  Congress.  He  is  associate  chief  engineer  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Ship  Canal  and  a  member  of  a  dozen  engineering  and  scientific 
societies  in  America  ami  Europe.  One  of  the  more  recent  important 
harbor  improvements  of  the  first  magnitude  carried  out  under  his 
direction  was  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  concession  for  the  harbor  improvements  at  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  was  fii-st  transferred  to  an  Ameiican  company  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Maine;  but,  as  all  the  money  to  finance  the  work 
was  raised  in  France,  Doctor  Corthell,  on  July  9,  1908,  retransferred 
the  concession  to  the  Compagnie  Franfaise  du  Port  de  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  which  organized  the  Societe  Generale  de  Construction  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  the  works.  The  society,  in  turn,  let  contracts 
for  the  work  to  a  strong  French  company,  comprising  Messi-s.  D.vyde 
ET  PiLLE  and  Fougerolle  Freres  et  Grosselier,  who  separately 
or  together  have  built  the  ports  of  Pauillac,  Cherbourg,  Havre, 
Bizerta,  Madagascar,  Guinea,  Boca  ])ier,  Panama,  and  many  other 


RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL,  BRAZIL,  WHERE  IMPROVEMENTS  AMOUNTING  TO  $10,00(),(X)0  ARE  UNDER  CONSTRUI'TION. 

The  city,  which  in  1900  containc(i  about  2o,0(X)  inhal>itants,  is  rapidiy  growing.  It  will  l)e  consideraldy  e.\tended  by  the  fiiling  up  of  the  surrounding  iow  iaiids  <iuring 
the  eonstruetion  ol  the  j)ort  works.  There  is  now  a  iarge  eoinnieree  with  loreign  eounlri<^s  at  tfiis  port  which  it  is  expected  wiii  Im-  iargely  incr('a.sed  witli  lietler 
laciiities  for  handiing  it. 
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iin])oitant  ports,  railway  hridjios,  aiul  structural  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

liy  the  terms  of  the  concession  the  Brazilian  Government  is  to 
])ay  Doctor  C'ohthell  and  his  associates  1 S, ()()()  contos  "old  (in  round 
numbers  SIO.OOO.OOO)  for  creatin"  a  channel  10  meters  (42. S  feet' 
deep  across  the  bar.  The  lirst  payment  of  .7,400  contos  (about 
S2,04(),000)  is  to  he  made  when  a  channel  0  meters  (about  101  feet' 
deej)  is  secured.  Pro|)ortionate  j)ayments  are  to  he  made  for  each 
additional  meter  in  depth  until  the  maximum  depth  of  10  meters  is 
obtained.  One-twentieth  of  the  total  amount  is  to  be  retained  by 
the  Government  for  ten  years  and  one-twentieth  for  twenty  years 
after  the  maximum  depth  has  been  obtained,  the  Government  payiii" 
interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  The  Government  also  "uarantees 
interest  at  0  |)er  cent  on  the  capital  invested  durin"  construction. 
This  is  effected  by  levyiii"  a  2  ])er  cent  "old  tax  on  all  imj)orts  comin" 
into  the  State  over  the  barra.  The  collection  of  this  tax,  which 
already  amounts  to  SI ,()()(), 000,  was  be"un  last  danuarv. 

As  the  channel  would  be  of  little  commercial  value  without  achupiate 
port  facilities,  the  Government  has  intrusted  the  task  of  supplyiii" 
them  to  the  concessionaire,  the  contract  runnin"  to  197.3,  and  to  1997 
if  a  second  section  of  the  ]U)rt  is  constructed.  These  facilities  will 
cost  about  the  same  as  the  bar  works. 

In  a  location  called  “Ladino,”  named  from  an  island  on  the  borders 
of  ('anal  do  Norte,  about  9  miles  from  the  sea  ends  of  the  jetties, 
and  immediately  alon"siile  of  the  existiii"  ])ort  of  Rio  Grande,  will 
be  built  a  modern  port,  with  a  depth  of  34  feet  at  low  water,  in  front 
of  a  masonry  (piay  wall,  a  little  less  than  a  mile  in  len"th.  On  and 
at  the  back  of  this  wall,  on  about  10, ()()(), ()()()  cubic  yards  of  sand 
fillin",  dred"ed  from  the  channel  and  port  area,  will  be  installed 
electric  cranes  from  2^  tons  cajiacity  to  30  tons,  railroad  tracks, 
electric  ca|)stans,  warehouses,  a  cold-stora"e  plant,  a  corral  for 
.shii)pin"  cattle,  a  coal  dej)osit  operated  by  electricity,  deposit  for 
inflammables,  ami  all  other  appurtenances  recpiired  for  the  ra|)id 
and  economical  handliii"  of  car"oes,  the  warehousiii"  and  exportiii" 
the  ])roducts  of  the  country  brought  down  to  the  port  by  rail  and  water, 
and  the  imports,  foreign  and  coastwise,  needed  by  the  large  population. 
A  floating  dock  of  1  (),()()()  tons  ca])acity  is  also  to  be  provided. 

The  Belgian  Railway  ('ompany,  the  terminal  of  which  is  the  city  of 
Rio  Grande,  has  lea.sed  from  the  Federal  Government  more  than  900 
miles  of  railroad,  and  is  now  engaged  in  building  000  miles  more  to 
connect  up  and  extend  its  .system,  which  reaches  the  Argentine 
Republic  on  the  west  and  Fruguay  on  the  south,  as  well  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  north  to  the  borders  of  the  adjoining  State  of  Santa  ('atherina. 
where  it  will  connect  with  the  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  system,  thus 
Mull.  3  10  7 
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brinfriiifr  Rio  Janeiro  and  Rio  Grande  into  rail  conneetion  within  the 
next  two  years.  The  varied  produets  of  the  State  will  al.so  reach  the 
port  coastwise  and  hv  la<;oa  navijjation.  which  o])ens  up  the  various 
rivers  for  cpiite  a  lonj;  distance  above  and  west  of  Port  Alegre.  The 
products  will  be  hroufrht  to  the  new  })ort  by  barfjes.  small  steamers, 
and  sailinj;  ve.ssels,  and  the  imports  will  be  distributed  iu  the  same 
manner. 

('areful  commercial  invest ijrat ions  show  that  the  financial  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  port  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Not  only 
is  there  .sufficient  existing  commerce,  but  the  present  normal  jirowth 
even  under  onerous  phy.sical  conditions,  with  a  bar  which  makes 


The  introduction  of  waicr  into  the  park  liy  means  of  cemented  canals  is  a  departure  from  the  usual 
features  of  landscafx'  curdenini;  in  most  Latin-American  parks.  The  grounds  here  are  laid  out 
symmetrically  ami  kept  In  t:o<»d  order  and  are  embellished  by  beautiful  statuary  and  artistic 
bridges  over  the  canals. 


commercial  operations  difficult,  clearly  indicates  a  much  larger  com¬ 
merce  by  the  time  the  works  are  reatly  for  operation,  and  a  channel 
exists  for  ve.ssels  drawing  10  meters  (32. S  feet).  It  is  well  known 
that  increase  of  facilities  increa.ses  commerce.  It  certainly  may  be 
expected  to  so  result  in  this  ca.se,  where  the  bars  are  now  up  against 
commerce,  and  where  they  are  to  be  let  down  to  allow  it  to  pa.ss  freely. 

The  means  by  which  a  deep-water  channel  is  to  be  cut  across  the 
troublesome  bar  consists  mainly  of  two  parallel  dikes  or  jetties  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  seashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  out  over  the  bar  to  a 
depth  of  about  31  feet  in  the  sea.  The  width  between  these  jetties 
over  the  bar  will  be  about  2,460  feet,  somewhat  le.ss  than  the  width 
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of  the  hydraulic  clianncl  inside  the  shore  lines.  They  will  he  built 
of  random  ruhhlestone,  with  the  slo])es  well  protected  with  lar<;e 
stones  weijihini;  from  o  to  10  tons,  and  the  most  exposed  ])arts  with 
stone  or  concrete  blocks  of  20  to  30  tons  weight.  The  central  part  of 
the  dikes  will  he  composed  of  small  stone  and  (piarry  refuse,  to  make 
them  less  permeable  to  the  flow  of  water  through  them.  Where 
necessary,  willow  fascine  mattresses  will  form  the  base  of  the  dikes, 
d'he  dikes  will  he  well  above  high  water,  and  the  height  will  he  increased 
as  they  go  seaward,  the  grade  running  up  from  the  shore  to  the  sea 
ends,  where,  on  a  hroail  and  stable  ha.se,  will  he  erected  light  towers 
to  mark  the  channel  entrance  from  the  .sea. 

All  conditions  are  very  favorable  for  the  ])rojecteil  improvements. 
Tlie  mean  tidal  range  is  about  2  feet,  and  the  extreme  range  is  about 
S  feet,  largely  due  to  the  winds.  The  general  direction  of  the  Lagoa 
dos  Patos  is  northeast  and  southwest.  The  })revailing  winds  are 
northeast,  and  tend  to  push  the  lagoa  waters  to  their  exit  at  Canal 
do  Norte,  lowering  the  ])lane  of  the  water  surface  and  even  depress¬ 
ing  it  in  the  ocean  near  the  coast.  Southerly  winds  have  an  opposite 
elfect,  which  is  a])parent  the  moment  they  a])])car,  or  even  before  tluw 
ap])ear.  Whenever  the  northeast  winds  cease  to  blow,  the  ocean 
surface  ri.ses  and  ])roduces  immediately  a  dilference  of  level  between 
the  ocean  and  the  lagoa,  causing  a  downward  slope  into  the  lagoa 
and  a  current  into  it  from  the  sea. 

The  currents  of  Canal  do  Norte  ami  of  the  ocean  have  been  care¬ 
fully  measured.  The  latter  averages  about  1  mile  j)er  hour,  (lowing 
southerly  along  the  coast,  and  the  former  varies  with  the  drainage 
conditions,  which  depend  upon  the  rainfall  of  about  4()  inches  per 
annum,  and  the  winds  which  raise  and  lower  the  water  surfaces,  the 
current  varying  from  2  to  4  miles  an  hour.  The  di.scharge  of  the 
waters  from  the  C'anal  do  Norte  averages  about  175,000  euhie  feet 
])er  second  for  the  whole  year,  while  250,000  is  not  uncommon,  and 
.500,000  may  he  considered  a  maximum.  This  is  e(|ual  to  one-half 
the  Hood  (ILscharge  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Insitle  the  bar  at  Canal 
do  Norte  is  a  deep  and  wide  channel  14  miles  long,  33  feet  deep  and 
t hree-cpiarters  of  a  mile  wide.  This  splendid  channel  proves  the 
existence  of  strong  persistent  currents  which  may  he  utilized  to 
deepen  the  channel  through  the  sea  bar  to  the  dejdhs  existing  in 
the  Canal  do  Norte. 

One  important  factor  in  the  ojK'ration  of  the  works  is  the  existence 
of  the  littoral,  or  shore,  currents.  These  currents  in  the  normal 
condition  of  the  bar  have  been  sullicient  to  retard  its  advance  in 
dee])  water.  The  woiks  will  increase  their  velocity  and  they  will 
swee])  away  the  sands  which  might  otherwise  he  deposited  in  front 
of  the  works.  They  will  continually  act  as  a  })laner  to  shave  off  the. 
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Till-:  QUAY  AT  KIO  (iliANDK  DO  SUD. 

At  tho  i>xtr»'iii(*  eiiil  of  tlie  wliarf  is  tlio  Icriiiinal  of  the  ISfljiiati  Kailway  Coiiipany.  wliioli  lias  laaseii  more  Ilian  IMK)  iiiilo 
is  oiiyMiicd  in  Iniililin);  tHKl  iiiilos  iiioro  lo  oxtoml  its  syslem.  wliioli  will  rcMcIi  Arneiiliiia  and  ITimnay  and  also 
coiiiieition  in  the  next  two  years. 
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othiMwise  ])rotru(liii<:  l)iir,  exactly  as  they  have  done  diirinj;  the  last 
t\\(‘lve  years  at  the  mouth  ol'  the  Fanueo  Uiver  at  Tampico,  Mexico, 
where  Doctor  C'ortiiki.i.  desitrned  and  huilt  similar  works  under  more 
dillieult  physical  conditions,  and  where  a  channel  more  tlian  2S  feet 
dee])  (iM  feet  heino  the  maximum  re(|uired)  has  been  maintained 
since  l.Sit.'l  without  any  aitihcial  means.  The  hydraulic  forces  at 
command  at  Rio  (Irande  are  three  times  as  <;reat  as  at  Tam])ico. 

Work  was  foiinally  hejtnn  on  December  11,  1907,  and  since  that 
date  the  preliminary  tasks  of  jrettinj'  out  and  tran.sportino  the  stone 
from  the  (piarry  in  the  hifioa,  huildino  a  railway  embankment  from 
the  shore  end  of  the  w('st  dike  toward  the  quarry  at  Monte  Bonito, 
and  other  necessary  en>rineerin';  and  construction  work  have  fjone 
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forward.  There  are  excellent  materials  available  for  the  works, 
including  a  heavy  ])or])hyritic  firanite,  <;ood  sharp  saml,  and  plenty 
of  oood  willows  for  mattress  work  for  the  dikes,  revetments,  and  . 

bank  jirotection.  (lood  labor  is  cheap  and  abundant.  The  climate  • 

is  such  that  work  can  be  prosecuted  during  the  entire  year.  A  day’s 
work  in  such  a  climate  amounts  to  more  than  it  does  in  some  climates 
where  the  heat  is  overpowering  and  the  luimidity  (le])ressin<;.  By 
January  o,  1909,  a  plant  valued  at  more  than  $l,2o0,()00  wasonthe 
oronnd  and  a  "reat  deal  more  machinery  was  on  the  way.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  facilities  are  reciuired,  for  in  order  to  do  the  work  so  rapidly 
that  it  can  not  be  undone  by  the  action  of  the  waves  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  duni])  stone  into  the  water  at  the  rate  of  3, 000  to  4,000  tons 
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From  tlu*  (|UaiTios  at  Monte  Bonito,  oO  miles  from  the  works, 
eijnijiped  with  up-to-date  drills,  air  eom])ressors,  stone  crushers, 
10-ton  cranes,  water  reservoirs,  and  a  model  cam]),  a  railroad  will  he 
built  to  the  water's  ed<;e  at  Pelotas,  12  miles  away.  The  terminal 
wharf  at  Pelotas  will  have  four  railroad  tracks  parallel  to  the  river, 
tlie  front  of  the  wharf  heinjj  in  13  feet  of  water.  An  electric  traveler 
will  span  all  these  tracks  and  move  on  rails  outside  of  them.  It 
will  lift  car  bodies  loaded  with  20  tons  of  stone  and  move  them 
out  to  the  end  of  an  overhanjjinf;  arm  and  lower  them  to  their 
places  on  a  specially  constructed  barge  which  will  hold  twenty-four 
of  these  car  bodies,  or  4S0  tons  of  stone.  A  tug  will  tow  the  barge  to 
a  corres])onding  pier  on  the  east  dike,  where  the  car  bodies  will  in 
the  .same  manner  he  de])osited  on  corresponding  trucks  and  the  cars 
hauled  out  to  the  end  of  the  dike  and  ])laced  under  an  inimen.se 
electric  titan  manipulated  by  ten  motors.  This  titan  will  have  an 
outer  arm  12.5  feet  long  from  the  center  and  swinging  around  the 
entire  circle.  The  car  body,  loaded  with  its  20  tons  of  stone  as  it 
hd't  the  (juarry  at  Monte  Bonito,  will  he  tri])])ed  at  whatever  position 
is  desired,  the  stone  being  thus  deposited  in  advance,  or  on  either 
siile,  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  dike.  The  .same  kind  of  a  titan  will 
o])erate  on  the  west  dike  to  receive  the  stone  coming  by  rail  in  the 
same  kiml  of  cars.  It  is  estimated  that  by  water  and  rail  there  can 
he  placed  in  the  .sea  dikes  3, ()()()  tons  of  stone  daily  in  ten  hours’  work. 
The  whole  amount  recpiired  for  dikes  and  port  is  about  4,00(),()()()  tons. 

'Phe  central  installations  for  the  construction  of  the  port  works 
will  he  located  south  of  Mangueira  Bay,  and  connected  with  the 
port  grounds  by  a  railroad,  and  als<^  with  the  harra  tracks  by  a  rail¬ 
road  along  the  north  channel.  At  this  central  point  will  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  block  yard  with  its  sand,  cement,  and  broken  stone  de¬ 
posits  for  making  the  20  to  30  ton  concrete  blocks  »)f  the  quay  wall ; 
also  the  storehouses,  shops  of  all  kiiuls  necessary  for  such  extensive 
works,  piers,  wharves,  and  slipways.  The  blocks  will  be  towed  in 
block  barges  to  the  quay  wall  and  there  deposited  in  their  places. 

The  area  of  the  ])ort  inside  the  revetments  is  about  800  acres,  com¬ 
prising  a  basin  754  feet  wide  and  4,921  feet  long.  The  area  at 
present  is  water  and  lowland,  which  will  he  raised  above  the  highest 
tides.  The  area  of  the  reclaimed  land  will  he  650  acres,  the  water 
area  of  the  port,  150  acres.  The  surrounding  revetment  will  be 
built  of  mattress  and  stonework  in  the  water  area  and  of  earth 
embankment  on  the  land  areas. 

The  material  to  be  dredged  from  the  aj)proach  channel  and  port 
area,  about  10,000,000  cubic  yards,  will  he  depositetl  inside  these 
revetments  by  means  of  a  suction  dredger,  which  at  first  will  pump 
the  material  out  of  dredging  scows,  which  will  he  filled  by  a  bucket 
dredger.  Later  on  the  filling  will  he  made  direct  from  the  sucthui 
<lredger,  as  is  so  often  done  in  the  Ihiited  States  in  filling  low  grounds. 
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The  operation  of  this  great  plant  will  he  in  charge  of  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  company  of  engineers.  Besides  Doctor  Corthell,  the  chief 
engineer,  there  is  another  North  American  engineer  on  the  works. 
Walter  Charnley,  who  has  charge  of  the  railroads.  John  Lloyd 
Jeken,  resident  engineer,  is  an  Englishman.  There  are  two  Brazil¬ 
ian  engineers,  while  the  majority  of  the  staff  is  French. 

The  development  of  commerce,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  recpiire 
the  construction  of  the  secoml  section  of  the  port,  the  quay  wall  of 
which  will  be  built  in  the  same  basin  and  opposite  the  quay  wall  of  the 
first  section.  The  width  of  the  basin  will  then  be  1,150  feet,  which 
will  afford  room  enoujrh  for  the  longest  over-sea  vessels  to  maneuver 
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This  ponsistpil  in  layintr  a  monunientai  stone  at  the  point  where  the  proposed  railroad  to  the  quarry 
at  Monte  Ronito  ieaves  the  iine  (toinp  to  the  west  liike.  itrazilian,  American,  and  English  Hags 
are  seen. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  streets  of  the  city  into  the  port  and 
divide  the  reclaimed  lands  of  the  port  area  into  blocks  ami  lots  for 
business  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses,  ollices,  residences,  and 
parks.  When  the  second  section  is  built  the  area  east  of  the  port 
will  also  become  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rio  Grande.  The  street  tram¬ 
ways,  which  are  soon  to  he  electrified,  will  ramify  throughout  the 
port . 

A  careful  study  of  all  the  conditions,  jihysical,  industrial,  an<l  com¬ 
mercial,  confirm  the  general  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  Rio 
(irande  bar  and  the  construction  of  a  modern  port  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  (’anal  do  Norte  will  revolutionize  southern  Brazil  and  make 
the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  one  of  the  most  important  in  South 
America. 


IT  is  not  iniprol)iil)k‘  that  (luiin<;  tlio  dry  season  of  1910,  lastinjr 
from  dannarv  to  April,  some  trace  of  tlie  once  famous  mine  of 
‘■Tisin<rar’  will  he  foinul,  as  by  Law  Third  of  damiarv  2, 

|)assed  by  the  National  Assembly  of  l*anama,  the  immense  .syhv/ a  aas- 
and  ttfh'ds  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  Panama  are  thrown  open  to  ac(pn- 


Thc  lost  s:ol(l  tiiino  of  Tisinnal  is  supposed  to  l)e  soiiioivhere  within  the  ratlius  of  the  eireie  surrouiuiittf; 

Mount  Chirii|ui. 

sition  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  already  a  number  of  Americans, 
especially  of  the  ('anal  Zone,  htive  ttiken  np  hind  there. 

In  the  westernmost  part  of  Panama  bordering  on  ('osta  Rica  lies 
the  Province  of  Chirifpii,  the  richest  of  the  seven  provinces  eonsti- 
tntin*;  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Its  north  coast  is  washed  by  the 
('aribbean  Sea,  known  to  the  Spanish  corupierors  as  the  North  Sea, 
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wliilo  the  islaiul-(lott(‘(l  Pacific  <»r  Soutli  Sea  washes  its  soutlieni 
shores.  Twenty  miles  from  tlie  Atlantic  side  and  40  miles  from 
th(*  Pacific  is  the  hij^hest  crater  of  the  “Volcan  de  ('hiri(ini'’  or  ('hiri- 


PANA.\IANIAX  INDIANS  IN  NATIVE  CANOE. 

The  natives  of  Panama  are  very  expert  in  the  makiii);  of  duttout  canoes 
from  the  trunks  of  trees.  Most  of  the  small  vessels  which  are  used  to 
carry  fruits  and  vet’etal)les  to  the  market  in  the  city  of  Panama  are  of 
tliis'class,  and  even  l)oats  large  enough  to  carry  animals  are  made  in  tliis 
manner. 


((iii  Volcano,  risinj;  nctirly  PJ,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Two  other 
craters  of  lesser  hei»;ht  rise  one  on  either  side  of  the  main  crater; 
then  a  sheer  droj)  of  several  thousand  feet  of  sulphur-coated  rock 
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to  the  hioJiest  si<ins  of  veffotation.  Below  tliis  on  the  Pacilie  slopes 
stretch  beautiful  rollin';  Ihmos  or  steppes,  lower  and  lower,  on  tlown 
to  the  palni-frinj;e(l  coast  line. 

Somewhere  on  these  immense  slopes  lies  the  lost  mine  of  the 
Indians,  ‘‘Tisingal,”  known  to  and  worked  by  the  early  Spanish 
settlers,  who  changed  its  name  to  ‘‘La  Estrella,”  or  Mine  of  the  Star. 

Durino  the  \’ear  1S33-34,  in  goinj;  through  the  archives  at  C’artago, 
(.’osta  Rica,  some  ollicial  documents  pertaining  to  this  mine  were 
found,  and  permission  was  obtained  from  the  C’osta  Rican  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  publication.  Shortly  thereafter  a  company  was 
formed  in  ('artago  to  send  out  exjiloring  parties,  and  although  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  money  was  wasted  and  several  lives  lost  in  an 
endeavor  to  locate  this  mine,  no  indications  of  its  whereabouts  were 
found. 


GROCP  OF  I’A.NAMAXIAN  INDIANS  FROM  THE  CHIRIQI  I  DISTRICT. 

They  are  often  suspieious  of  the  white  man  ami  are  generally  averse  to  being  photographed.  They 
t)ecome  more  friemily  after  learning  a  little  Spanish  or  English,  and  anyone  conversing  with  theiii 
in  those  ianguages  can  generally  disarm  their  suspicions. 

Reprints  of  some  of  the  documents  referred  to  have  come  into  the 
hamls  of  the  writer,  in  which  is  pre.served  the  old  style  Spanish  in 
Avhich  they  were  originally  written  during  the  sixteenth  ami  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Translations  of  these  papers  hav’e  been  imule  ami 
the  information  contained  therein  summarized,  to  which  have  been 
added  diita  obtained  through  a  personal  acfjuaintance  with  the 
country  described.  During  last  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  by  the  writer  to  ascend  the  highest  crater  of  the  ('hiriqui 
Volcano  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  certain  information  purported 
to  have  been  secured  in  the  year  16()o  from  this  point  and  pertaining 
to  the  Tisingal  mine.  During  the  dry  season  of  this  year  a  .second 
attemjit  will  jirobably  be  made. 


ti.sixgal:  the  loj^t  mine  of  paxama. 
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Ainonji  the  tlocuinents  consulted  is  one  that,  literally  translateil, 
reads  as  follows; 

Within  the  limits  of  the  I)ei)arimeni  of  Chiriqui,  (■outi»:uous  to  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica,  exist  jtlaces  rich  in  siold,  known  by  the  names  of  Tisin<;al,  Qiiebrada 


CACIQI'E,  or  chief,  of  coastal  trihe  of  panamaxiax 

INDIANS. 

Tlie  origin  of  tliese  (jeopie  is  uncertain.  Tlie  pottery  fouiul  in  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors  woui(t  indicate  a  reiationship  with  the  ancient  Costa  Rican 
I)eoples,  but  in  their  Iturial  customs,  in  the  lack  of  enduring  houses  ami 
temples,  and  in  their  u.se  of  gold,  they  were  like  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
middie  and  .southern  New  (tranaiia. 

Ancha,  Quebrada  de  Oro,  and  others  quite  important.  The  first  of  these  places  was 
explored  some  time  ago  by  a  Sjtanish  colony,  which  in  the  year  ItiOl  founded  the  city 


42S  ixtkhnahoxai.  HruKAr  of  thk  a.mkhicax  HKFrHucs. 

•  •1  <  'oiict'pcidii  (1(‘  la  Kstrt'lla.  near  this  mine  of  "real  wcaltli.  The  cxccspivo 
of  the  con(|ucrors  n'ducod  the  Itidiaiis  of  the  locality  to  the  cotidition  of  ^;laves,  they 
heinc  forced  hy  the  Spanish  to  work,  tiiiiiiiii;  the  frold  of  the  Tisiiiy'al.  These  Indiatis 
liecaine  tired  of  the  excessive  work  and  had  treatiiieiit  atid  hecanie  desperate.  In  the 
year  Hill  they  revolted  against  their  oppressors  and  exterminated  them;  hut  other 
Spatiiards  at  the  ])lace  of  the  nuttiny  ajrain  cotnpelled  the  Itidiatis  to  resume  the  work- 
im:  of  tin*  mine  atid  made  harder  for  them  their  state  of  slavery.  This  almost  elimi¬ 
nated  th(‘  Indians  from  this  stretch  of  country. 

On  the  'JSthof  SeptemhCT,.«ome  years  after  these  ha|t])etiiu};s,  the  Indians  returned, 
atid  without  jiity  or  consitkeration,  took  the  life  of  every  foreigner  living'  iti  the  couittry ; 
and  tiot  only  this,  hut  carryintr  stones  from  distant  localities  they  covered  up  and 
destroyed  all  traces  of  the  workitiirs  of  the  mines,  and  they  also  razed  all  houses 

and  churches  helotiuing  to  the 
Sjiaiiiards.  The  only  traces  re¬ 
maining  of  the.^e  ancietit  btiild- 
ings  to-day  are  the  foundations 
of  the  church  and  a  hell  belong¬ 
ing  to  it. 

At  last  the  news  of  tin*  new 
rebellion  reached  Cartago  in 
Costa  Hica,  where  itntnediatc' 
prejiarations  were  tnade  for  re¬ 
venge.  It  is  knowti  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1710  the 
Government  at  Cartago  setit  200 
men  by  the  way  of  IJoruca  atid 
Tuis  to  San  Jose  Cabecar,  a  town 
to  the  east  about  15  leagues  from 
Concepcion .  This  e  x  p  e  d  i  t  i  o  ti 
took  500  Indians  of  both  sexes 
jtri.soners  and  redticed  them  to 
a  state  of  slavery,  atid  as  such  con¬ 
signed  them  to  tin'  inhabitatits 
around  about  Cartago  upon  their 
return  to  that  place.  These*  jiris- 
oners  and  all  other  Itidiatis  th(*y  met  along  the  way  were  massacred  shortly 
thereafter. 

I'rom  that  time  all  Indians  living  in  the  mountains  iiTall  directions  up  to  a  distance 
fif  70  leagues  turned  bitter  enemies  of  the  foreigners,  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago  wotild 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  white  races.  Due  to  these  events  all  traces  of  the  villages 
of  Turrialba,  Tuis,  Atirro,  San  Jose  Cabecar,  and  other  jilaces  that  layon  tin*  route' 
to  Concc'pciou  de  la  Estrella  and  Tisingal  were  lost,  and  the  trails  of  comtnutiicatioti 
with  the  mines  were  covered  with  bru.sh  and  comph'te'ly  destroyed,  so  that  after  forty 
years  in  Cartago  no  knowledge  was  to  be*  obtaitied  as  to  the  hicality  of  the  Estrella, 
and  iiractically  no  ix'rson  living  knew  or  had  seen  the  mines  at  Tisingal. 

Due  to  the  hostility  and  cruelty  of  the  Indians,  together  with  the  dangers  of  the 
trails  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country,  people  gradually  bi'gan  to  forget  abont 
these  mines,  and  whoever  spoke  of  making  an  exjiedition  for  the  purpo-^e  of  discovering 
these  mines  was  considert'd  to  be  committing  suicide.  *  *  * 

The  .slojtes  of  tlie  (’hiritiui  volcano  are  traversed  hv  minierotis 
rivers,  in  nniny  jiliiees  not  more  than  a  mile  apart — wild  rushin<; 
mountain  torrents  that  form  navijrahle  rivers  near  the  coast,  many 
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of  which  arc  constantly  chanj^in^  their  conr.scs.  Alon<;  tlic  hanks  of 
these  rivers  the  Spaniards  found  the  richest  Indian  villajres.  The 
Indians  extracted  *;old  from  the  sands  of  many  of  the.se  rivers  and 
Avorked  it  into  weird  lijinres  re])re.sentin<r  alligators,  froijs,  birds. 


Fl  I.I,-IlI.OOI)KI)  PAXAMANMAX  IXPIAX  HOA'S. 

They  are  apt  )>upils  and  make  good  and  raitliful  .servants. 

turtles,  fish,  smikes,  hells,  plates,  images,  and  others,  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  bury  with  the  owners  thereof  in  the  rock-wtdled  tombs  in 
which  their  dead  were  interred. 

Amonj:  the  documents  referred  tt*  tire  found  the  records  of  tin  expe- 
tlition  thiit  set  out  from  the  citvof  (hirci-Muno/.  in  ('osta  Kicii.in  the 


COLLECTION  OF  SOLID  GOLD  ORNAMENTS  TAKEN  FROM  INDIAN  GRAVES  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CIIIRIQUI,  REPRESENT¬ 
ING  EAGLES,  LITTLE  BELLS,  PUMAS,  TURTLES,  FROGS,  FANTASTIC  IMAGES,  ETC. 
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year  1568,  for  Quepo,  ('onto,  Boruca,  and  the  valley  of  (luaymi.  An 
extract  from  this  doeunient  literally  translated  reads  as  follows: 

(loiii"  up  the  Guayini  Valley  one  arrives  at  a  place  called  t'outo,  where  much  gold 
has  been  found,  and  the  natives  have  it  worked  into  all  forms;  and  on  being  questioned 


GOI,n-nEAUIN(5  MOt!NTAIN  TOKUKNT  (tN  l>A(’IKie  SLOl’K 
OF  THK  VOhCANO  OF  eillKIQl'I,  TUIHPTAUY  TO  THK 
CALOKKA  HIVKU,  NKAK  IH)yL’KTK. 

AIUioukIi,  from  tlu>  iiuimtitics  of  gold  used  by  Iho  parly  inhabitants  of 
('liiri(|ui,  it  is  pviiipnt  tliat  tlipy  workP(i  goid  tninos.'  ponsidprabie  of 
tlio  precious  metal  was  anil  is  still  found  in  the  rivers  of  I’anama. 


as  to  where  they  obtained  it  they  slated  that  they  had  gotten  it  in  vt>ry  big  grains  from 
a  river  four  days’ journey  frotu  that  place,  in  the  dominion  of  an  Indian  c(ici(p«’calh'<l 
llcAitAci.  Nid  one  day’s  march  from  (’otito  lies  the  village  of  Turucaca,the  inhabi- 
Uints  of  whicb  stated  that  they  had  olitaitit'd  gold  iti  the  same  river  as  the  itihabitants 
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of  <'outo.  The  Provinces  of  ('onto  and  Turacaca  lie  oO  leajrnes  from  ihe  city  of  (ian-i- 
Munoz  at  the  hesinnin"  of  the  valley  of  (Tiiayini,  10  leagues  from  the  Sotith  Sea  in 
front  of  the  tiolfo  Dulce.  It  is  known  that  following  up  the  (itiaymi  X'alley  to  the 
mountains  towani  the  north  there  are  to  he  found  ntimerous  villages  such  as  (^tiei>o. 
Couto,  Horuca,  Aci.  I'riaha,  Xarixalta,  Yaho,  Duba,  Cabara,  llarerto,  Tabicte,  Arabora, 
< 'abangara,  (^uecabanirara.  *  *  * 

Tlio  followiiijr  year,  1304,  anotluM' oxjx'dition  sot  otit  from  (’ait aijo, 
('(»sta  Rica,  to  explore  this  same  country,  iiml  the  chronicler,  writin<r 
of  their  discoveries,  says: 


Crossing  the  Province  of  Ara  and  passing  the  valley  of  Coaca,  we  arrived  in  the 
Province  of  Terbi  and  made  our  camp  in  the  village  of  (.'orctiru,  which  lies  in  the 
valley  of  the  I>uy.  And  the  Indians  having  brought  to  the  lea<ler  a  great  (piantity  of 
gold,  he  sent  the  slaves  to  explore,  and  they  brought  back  such  large  pieces  that  the 
leader  himself  decided  to  explore.  We  then  arrived  at  a  river  called  l,a  Estrella, 


which  is  the  principal  one  as  to  the  (piantity 


Ctiui'tr-y  ut  thi*  r.  S.  Hiii'paii  of  Kthiioloffy. 


f  gold  found. 

*  *  *  from  Cartago  the  expedi¬ 

tion  returned  to  the  Province  of  Terbi. 
to  the  village  of  Cururti  in  Ihe  valley  of 
the  l)uy(  Indian  name  t^uequexqu(“y: 
and  from  there  we  wmit  to  the  bigriv(‘r 
which  had  alr(»ady  b(>en  named  Rio  th 
la  Estrella. 

Since  tlio  sixteenth  centuiy 
the  land  horderinji  the  Sixiola 
River,  which  lies  to  the  noi  th  of 
th(i  Chiriqui  volcano,  and  which 
empties  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
had  been  in  dispute  hetwetm  tlie 
(rovernments  of  ('osta  Rica  and 


AN  AXCIKNT 


OVAI.  (  nilUQfl 
OK  mtAVK. 


Thp  former  inhataliints  of  tfii.s  dtstrict  Imrieil  their 
dead  in  nils,  generally  oval  or  rectangular  in  .sliaiHc 
The  oval  graves  were  from  4.J  to  (i  feet  deeii  and  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  .V  wall  of  rounded  river 
stones  lined  the  lower  part  of  tlie  pit,  within  whU.-h 
tlie  ilead  were  entomtied,  togetlier  with  golden 
figures,  pottery,  and  implements. 


that  of  Ranama.  At  that  time 
it  was  claimtul  by  both  the  j^ov- 
ernor  of  (’osta  Rica  and  tlu* 
frovernor  of  Vera{i;uas.  T  h  e 
Provifice  of  (’hiritjui  adjoins 
Sixiola  afid  formerly  formt'd 
jiart  of  the  Province  of  Veragiias,  now  one  of  the  seven  Provinc(*.s  of 
Panama.  After  the  independence  of  Panama  in  lh()3,  tliis  dispult* 
a"ain  aro.se,  due,  to  a  "reat  extent,  to  chaticje.s  in  the  names  of  mtmv 
of  th(‘  rivers  of  this  part  of  the  two  countri(*s,  some  of  which  still 
retain  their  Indian  names  while  others  have  been  rimamed.  'I'he 
•  piestiofi  was  finally  submitltul  to  President  Pai.i.if.kks  of  Pram  e 
for  arbitration,  and  an  fuitircdy  new  boundary  line  was  tract'd  in 
accordance  with  his  findiiif's. 

The  Indians  inhabiting'  tbe  cotmtry  lyin<'  near  tbe  bord(*r  line  of 
(’osta  Rica  and  (  hiricpii  bave.  always  been  hostile,  and  in  .s(‘veial 
instances  have  risen  af'ainst  the  whites  and  massacred  them.  4’he 
Talamanca  Indians,  who  still  inhabit  these  parts,  were'  especially 


ITMA-SIIAIM;!)  ■mktatk”  ok  mkai.ina;  STONK  of  tiik  antikxt 

ciiiKigriANs. 

rii<‘  oHioe  of  tl»‘  niiMliiin  stones  is  coiisiilerecl  to  have  l)0<‘ii  that  of  jiriiKlint:  corn,  cocoa,  and  the 
like.  The  iinpleinent  or  pestle  ttsed  iti  crttshinK  atid  p’ritiditif;  wa.s  nsnally  a  cylitnirical  mass  of 
volcatiic  rwk  worked  into  tiearly  sytntnetric  sliape, 

of  (iiiatcluala,  as  far  a.s  iht*  bordpr.s  of  iho  Provinces  of  Veranua  and  Panama,  and  of  all 
the  latids  that  are  incltid(“d  between  the  North  aiui  South  st'as  and  the  valley  of  the 
(’hirititii  River.  'Phe  oovernor  opimt'd  the  way  from  (’artaeo  to  the  city  of  Santiago 
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})olli(*ose.  ami  anioiif;  the  (lociiinent.s  I'el'eiied  to  is  fotiml  one  that 
records  tlndr  stil)jii<;ation,  ami  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  October  (d'  the  year  KiOl,  Oonzai.o  \  asqi  ez  de  Coko.nado.  governor  of  Costa 
Rica,  rt'ceivt'd  orders  to  pacify  the  Indians  in  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica,  a  district 


CAKX  Kl)  IIASAl.T  -MKrATK  -  AND  CI.AV  FKil  nKS  FKOM  CIIIKIQt  I  OUAVKS. 

.Vlanje  (which  still  exist.s)  on  the  borders  of  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and  X’eragiia. 
subjugating  on  the  way  the  nations  of  tin*  Rorncas  and  t'otos.  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  crossing  the  walershi'd  to  the  North  .Sea.  This  nnderlaking  was  reserved  for  l>on 
•J570(i  Rail.  Id  S 
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Juan  de  Ocon  y  Trillo,  who  succeeded  Don  (Jonzai.o  in  the  trovernorshij)  of  Costa 
Rica  in  the  year  1005,  and  who  sent  Don  Dieoo  oe  Sojo  into  the  Province  of  Duy  in 
the  valley  of  Tarire  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  submission.  Jle  succeeded,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Talainanca,  from  which  comes  the  name  that  desi^'- 
nates  these  lands  to-day.  He  subdued  the  followiii"  tribes;  Ateo,  Viceita,  Terrebe, 
Cururu,  (juecjuexque,  U.sabara,  .Sacacjue,  Xica<tua,  Munafrua,  Cab(‘cera,  and  Cujerin- 
ducagua.  In  July  of  the  year  1010  these  tribes  revolted  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Talamanca. 

The  existence  of  the  “Tisin<iiil”  niitie  1ms  never  been  doultted,  nor 
is  it  considered  the  product  of  the  fertile  iinafrination  of  the  natives  of 
('hiritjui.  At  Cana,  in  the  Province  of  Panama,  at  the  present  time 
there  is  heinj;  operated  ti  <iold  mine  formerly  worked  by  the  Spaniards. 
Several  years  ajio  while  blasting  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  (’ana 
mine  an  aperture  was  made  into  what  proved  to  he  the  buried  remains 


DKCOKATKI)  POTTERY  FROM  INDIAN  (iRAVES  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OK 
CniRUiCI. 

The  earthenware  of  the  ancient  inliat)itant.s  of  tliis  Province  represents  a  very  hit’ll  lietiree  of  devei- 
ojiinent  in  the  [M-rfcclion  of  its  leclinique,  in  tlie  hit’ll  .siier-ialisiation  of  forin.  and  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  use  of  a  wide  rantte  of  dworative  motives.  There  is  no  family  of  .\merican  ware  that 
Itears  evidence  of  hitiher  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  clay  or  indicates  a  more  .sulitlc  appreciation 
of  Iteauty  of  form. 

of  a  gold  mine  worked  several  centuries  ago.  la'iither  buckets,  with 
straps  tlmt  fit  around  the  forehetid  and  tiround  the  shoulders  of  the 
mine  workers,  and  instruments  of  steel  were  found  in  a  good  state  of 
jireservtition.  The  mouth  of  this  mine  had  been  so  completely 
hidden  that  mining  openitions  had  been  ctirried  on  for  years  ahno.st 
panilleling  the  entrance  shaft,  without  the  engineers  suspecting  its 
proximity.  Records  of  the  old  ('aim  mine  are  in  existence,  hut  its 
exact  location  had  never  been  fixed  before. 

(lold  can  he  found  in  almost  all  the  rivers  of  Chiriipii.  In  IS.t!) 
there  were  discovered  the  first  Indian  graves,  from  which  were  taken 
gold  ornaments,  clay  jiotterv  and  images,  stone  figures,  arrow  points. 
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etc.  Since  this  time  there  have  been  found  in  Chiriqui  hundreds  of 
these  Indian  <rraves,  known  to  the  jiresent  day  natives  l)v  tlie  name  of 
“ouacas.”  The  writer  himself  opened  up  one  »;rave  from  wliich  he 
took  IS  pieces  of  pottery. 

The  firaves  found  in  the  district  of  Bufiaha  are  the  richest.  It  is 
in  this  district  of  (’hiriqui  that  “Tisinjial”  is  supjiosed  to  he  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  located,  as  most  of  the  <;old-bearinji  <;raves  are  found  in 
this  district,  and  it  is  known  to  liave  been  inhabited  by  a  very  jealous 
and  warlike  tribe  whom  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  perma¬ 
nently  suhjujiate.  The  Indians  were  forced  to  work  in  the  mine  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  finally  revolted  and  killed  their  taskmasters,  as 
described  in  the  translation  already  fiiven.  It  is  then  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  mine. 


I’.iui-tcsy  of  tlu*  L'.  S.  Huroiill  of  Ktlinolo^y, 

ST001.-SirAl'KI)  OIUKCT  CAUVKI)  FROM  OKAY,  MIXUTKIA' 
CKLIA'I.AU  HASAI-T. 


The  lieitjlit  is  fi  inches  aiKi  diameter  of  tlie  toj)  10  incties.  Tlie  interior  Ls  nearly 
liollowed  out.  Tlie  oiienwork  of  the  sides  consists  of  two  elaliorately  carvell 
figures  of  monkeys,  alternatinn  with  sections  of  trellis  work.  Its  ti.se  can  not 
be  detenniiied,  as  it  shows  no  sicit  of  wear. 

During  the  dry  season  of  19()h  there  was  discovered  about  four 
days’  journey  from  the  present  town  of  Bugaha  a  “guacal’’  or  hurv- 
ing  ground,  from  which  there  litis  been  taken  over  .S2.j, ()()()  worth  of 
gold  up  to  the  jiresent  time.  This  “guacal”  is  located  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  ('orregidor,  and  as  many  as  400  natives  have  been  at  work  in 
it  at  one  time.  Don  Ax  roxio  Angitzoi.a,  (lovernor  of  ('hiricpii,  has 
.sent  out  a  party  of  20  men  in  search  of  other  “guacales,”  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  during  the  juesent  dry  season  others  will  he  located. 

Although  it  is  known  that  the  Indians  extracted  gold  from  the 
rivers,  yet  it  is  generally  doubted  that  they  worked  the  jilacers  to 
any  great  extent,  as  no  recollection  of  this  kind  of  working  has  been 
preserved  among  them,  whereas  they  have  traditions  of  the  working 
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of  ■■  Tisinjial."  rndoiihtcdly  they  knew  how  to  melt  jiold,  and  from 
their  eastings  found  in  their  graves  it  is  proven  that  tliey  knew  how 
to  separate  it  from  other  metals. 

Anent  the  jdaeer  workings  of  tlu‘  Indians  the  following  transla¬ 
tion  has  been  made  from  the  documents  lirst  referred  to: 


In  15S7  Dun  DiEfiO  he  Sojo,  Captain  of  the  tiiiard  ui  the  tiuvernor  ol  \'era>:uas.  set 
out  from  Santiago  (le  Veramia.<  to  exjdore  this  little-known  part  of  the  Kind’s  ])rovince. 
and  in  his  report  to  the  Governor  of  Verasruas  he  .<ays: 

The  tpiantity  of  oold  that  ahoiinds  here  is  great  and  of  good  karat,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  plates  of  gold  the  Indians  beat  out,  it  not  being  alloyed  with  other  metals.  The 
rivers  abound  with  gold,  besides  there  being  other  precious  metals  in  all  the  ranges  of 

the  Province  exteniling  over  an 
area  of  20  leagues  on  the  shores 
of  Almirante  Hay.  called  thus 
as  it  was  di.scovered  by  Admiral 
<’OI.ON  (CtlRl.STOrHER  COLIM- 
HUs);  b(*ing  on  the  very  coast  of 
Verairuas,  a  distance  of  some  bi 
or  20  eagues  from  tin*  Escudo  de 
Veraguas  (a  small  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Chiriqui  I.a- 
goon  on  the  Atlantic). 

Hut  the  greatest  quantity  |of 
gold  exists  in  th(>  hills  of  Coro- 
tapa,  on  the  shores  of  the  same 
bay  near  the  banks  of  flu*  A’fo 
de  la  Estrella  (  River  of  the  Star  - 
now  sui)posed  to  be  the  <  han- 
guinola  River),  a  prodigious 
river  and  the  richest  in  the 
world,  whose  sands  are  of  gold; 
defended  and  guarded  by  a 
bellico.-ie  nation  that  lives  along 
its  banks  at  its  mouth  at  the 
place  known  as  Horobaros. 

1.1  till-  I  .  s.  lUll-filll  111  hit  ll  Moll  I|.'V.  *  *  * 


TUII'OI)  VASK  <iK  UKACKKfl,  .SIIAI’K  A.VD  NEAT 
KINTSIt. 


.\nd  the  Indians  extrai't  the 
gold  with  calabashes  in  very 


Tliis  is  a  riipresciil alive  -.iiwimcn  of  Ilic,  fisti-lef.'i'eil  i;r<mii  of 
ves.sels  foiiiul  in  (  liiricini  irraves.  Tiie  liainlles  are  formecl 
of  Iwisleil  rofie^  of  elay.  ami  a  narrow,  ro|«i|ike  tniml  en- 
cireles  the  lower  fiart  of  tlie  neck.  Tlie  eyes,  nioutli,  ami 
fin.s  of  tlie  fisli  forming  tlie  sufiporls  are’  represenleil  liy 
means  of  obloni;  ami  roiimi  pellets  of  elay. 


large*  grains,  and  a  racique  of  the 
.same  town  named  I'cani  works 
it  into  the  saiil  piei'es.  *  ■»  * 

From  the.se*  same  hillsCaptain 
.Mi:.no/„  Sergeant-.Major  of  Don 


I’erafan  de  Rirera,  Governor-fieiieral  and  Ca|)tain  that  he  was  of  Costa  Rica  took 
from  the  tombs  of  tbe  dead,  wbich  he  foutid  one  league  inland  frotn  the  coast,  such  a 


i;reat  rpiantity  of  gold  as  to  swell  two  large  e'hests  of  the  kind  in  which  shoes  and 


nails  for  the  cavalry  an*  brought  over  from  Castih*.  And  being  covetous  ol  more 
treasure  be  starteel  inland  with  lit)  men  he  had  with  him,  leaving  the  two  chests 
buri<*d  at  the  foot  of  aceiba  tree,  well  locked  and  naileil,  and  starteil  inlaiiil  in  searcb 
of  the  Iinliaii  village.  Hut  after  having  traversed  hardly  a  league  he  was  attacked 
by  such  a  number  of  natives  that  some  of  his  comiianiotis  were  killed,  he  turning 
ainl  fleeing  pursued  l»y  the  natives  to  the  very  waters  of  the  sea;  and  with  diflii'iilty 
did  he  embark  in  his  frigate  and  escajie,  leaving  his  heart  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
ceiba  tree  where  he  had  left  the  chests  of  gold,  and  where  they  remain  to  this  day. 
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The  i-eiba  tree  irrows  to  a  great  height  and  lives  for  several  hundred 
years.  hether  any  of  the  assoeiates  i>f  the  l)rave  eaptain  ever 
returneil  in  after  years  aiul 
reeo vert'd  his  c  a  plain's 
treasure  unknown  to  the  his¬ 
torian.  is  not  known.  There 
are  hundreds  of  ceiba  trees 
on  the  shores  of  Almirante 
liay  at  the  present  day,  and 
tlouht  less  many  of  them  were 
there  at  the  time  C'aptain 
Muno/.  buried  his  chests. 

In  tlie  year  ISOO  the 
American  cruiser  Brookhju 
arrived  at  Boeas  tlel  Toro, 
in  the  Province  t)f  Boeas 
ilel  Poio.  forniei  ly  a  part  of 
C'hiritpii.  with  a  scientific 
expedition  for  the  purpose 
t»f  studying  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  In  the  report  of 
this  expedition,  made  by  a  Doctor  Evans^  it  is  stated  that  the  min¬ 
eral  riches  that  exist  in  the  parts  explored  by  him  are  superior 

to  those  of  California  and  Oregon. 
This  report  was  presented  to  the 
Ciovernment  at  Washington  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  no  further 
explorations  were  made  at  the  time. 

■V  document  of  later  date  found 
in  Cartago.  Costa  Rica,  relating  to 
■* 'risingal.”  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  year  IStio  llu'  Indians  known  by 
the  name  of  “  Mlaneos,”  bi'tonjiins;  to  the 
Uepnhlie  of  Costa  Riea,  eonsjnrod  aijainst 
th('  foreiirners  and  killed  almost  all  of  them 
in  that  loealit>-.  A  person  named  Ranuixuo 
Rovika,  of  tin*  place  called  Caldera  d'* 
the  Province  of  Chiritjnit,  livt'd  during;  that 
year  with  an  Indian  woman  helonfiintr  to 
the  Rlaneos,  and  she  tried  to  save  his  life 
when  the  trouble  eaine.  To  that  t'lul  .she 
bron>;ht  him  up  to  the  \’olean  de  Chiriqni, 
passing;  throiii;h  Tisinjial .  Rovira  saw  ami 
touched  with  his  own  hands  the  n'lnaininj; 
hell  of  the  city  of  t'oneepeion;  he  saw  the 
remains  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  and  he  also  saw  masses  of  siold  of  which 
his  irnide  and  savimir  allowed  him  to  take  but  1  pound. 


oitlit'C.S.  Burt'UM  <tl' . 


S.MAI.I.  ItEl)  ItoTTl.E  WITH  OKNA- 
MENTAl,  RANDS  OK  I'l.AIN  AN1> 
.SCAI.I.OI'ED  l.INKS. 

I'liis  IicIdiijjs  It)  Ihi'  lost  color  Kroiip  of  carlhcn- 
warc.  A  hriKhI  rt'tl  color  was  iisctl  as  a  Krouml 
tint,  while  the  actual  patterns  were  worktsl 
out  in  a  pi^'incnt  or  llniil  now  totally  lost,  but 
wliicli  has  left  triu'cs  of  its  former  existence 
IhroiiKh  its  elhs't  upon  the  Kronml  colors. 


t  om  toy  of  the  C.  S.  Ihutuiii  of  Kthiiolo);\ . 


l.AUiiE  CL'C  OK  TEUUA  COTTA  SUCl’OKTED  BV 
TWO  CKOTESWUE  FICUUES. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  excellent  ware  of  |the  ohi 
inhahitants  of  Chirimti.  Two  rudely  modeled,  semi¬ 
human  fiftures  are  atti.xeii  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
howl,  supportiuK  it  with  their  backs.  The  |)eriphery 
of  the  Irody  of  the  vessel  is  encircled  by  a  number  of 
notles  and'notietl  projections,  representinR  the  heads, 
tails,  ami  spines  of  two  iTablike  animals. 
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Continuinji;,  the  same  cloeument  reads: 

XicoDEMCS  Rios  and  Jose  Saxtamakia  knew  the  route  to  Tisinj;al,  as  many  times 
they  used  to  <ro  to  the  locality  and  couk'  back  with  <rold  in  small  f|uantities,  for  the 
purpose  of  not  attracting  attention,  which  gold  thi-y  sold  in  I>avid.  Cakmex'  Saxta¬ 
makia  of  Caldera  was  completely  ruined  financially  in  ISOS  by  the  revolution,  his 
hous(>  being  burned  and  his  farms  destroyed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
place.  After  remaining  four  months  in  the  mountains  he  was  able  to  rebuild  his 
house,  buy  furniture  and  cattle  and  jewelry  for  his  wife  with  the  gold  everybody 
supposed  he  had  obtained  from  the  Tisingal  mines.  And  it  is  well  known  that  he 
stated  publicly  that  one  day  he  went  up  to  the  mine  and  with  a  inaclnte  detached  a 
few  pieces  of  gold  from  a  block  which  he  stated  was  so  large  that  ten  men  cotdd  not 
lift  it. 


TERR.V-COTTA  VASE  WITH  TWO  MOUTHS  AND 
NEATLY  DECORATED  NECKS. 


This  is  a  supcrl)  spei-imon  of  the  unpainted  ware  found  in  the  Rraves  of  the 
aneient  Chiri(puans.  The  shape  na.s  a  refinement  of  line  rarely  attained 
in  native  .\meriean  work.  Its  symmetry  sURKests  the  use  of  the  wheel, 
but  close  examination  fails  to  detect  a  trai'c  of  mechanical  aiipliance  save 
that  left  by  the  polishing  .stone. 


It  is  a  well-known  ftict  that  the  htilf-lntlian  natives  of  Chiriqui, 
knowing  the  wliereahouts  of  a  rich  “guacal,”  jnefer  to  work  it  alone 
and  to  sell  the  gold  found  only  in  such  (luantities  tis  their  needs 
may  re(|iiire.  They  are  suspicious  of  the  white  mtin,  this  suspicion 
and  distrust  being  inbred  in  them  and  handetl  dtiwn  in  tradition 
from  their  ancestors,  who  in  truth  had  ctiuse  to  hate  that  race.  A 
hunting  and  exjiloring  party  that  recently  returned  from  the  vicinity 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  Boruca,  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  to 
the  west  of  David,  reported  that  although  they  were  not  ojienly 
attacked  by  the  Indians  yet  they  were  conscious  of  being  constantly 
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watcliod;  tliat  food  was  scairoly  obtainable,  and  that  on  several 
oecasions  tliey  found  the  water  of  the  sprint's  muddied,  apparently 
but  a  few  minutes  before  tbeii-  arrival.  If  this  report  be  true,  ami 
tbeie  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  it  is.  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  a 
repetition  of  former  ones  of  a  similar  nature,  then  it  is  ipiite  evident 
that  the  party  were  not  co<rnizant  of  the  customs,  likintrs,  and  lan- 
^uat'e  of  the  natives  with  whom  they  bad  to  deal.  Many  of  the 
Indians  understand  Spanish,  and  one  understandin<;  this  lanf'ua^e 
sulliciently  can  usually  disarm  their  suspicions. 

David,  which  is  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  fore<roin<>:  translations, 
is  the  capital  of  (diiriipii  and  is  a  town  of  about  h.OOO  inhabitants. 


('ollrte!..v  of  tin*  I'.  S.  Buit'ull  of  Kfhliolotfy. 

V.\SE  nECOKATEI)  WITH  HIOHLY  CONVEXTION'A  I,  LIFE 
FORMS. 

Many  of  the  globular  vase.s  of  this  character  are  very  handsome.  The  frond¬ 
like  motive  in  the  arched  panels  is  treatetl  in  a  liianner  to  make  it  pretty 
certain  that  a  reptilian  form  is  intende<l.  The  polished  ground  is  re({;  over 
this  the  surfiU’e  was  painted  black  and  then  the  lost  color  was  employed  to 
work  out  the  design.  The  coiled  figures  were  produced  by  drawing  the 
lines  in  the  lost  color.  The  interspaces  were  then  roughly  gone  over  with 
the  same  pigment  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  figures  inclosed  with  rather 
uneven  black  borders. 


The  tiiwii  lies  on  a  hroatl  plain  slopiiif;  gently  toward  the  coast 
line  about  lo  miles  away,  ami  tlirectly  at  the  base  of  the  Chiriqui 
volcano.  Trails  ami  cart  roatls  leatl  away  in  every  direction,  and 
2o  miles  to  the  west  toward  Costa  Kica  lies  the  town  of  Bugaha,  in 
the  district  of  Bugaha  alreatly  mentioned,  'riie  Corregidor  “guacal” 
lies  farther  to  the  westwiird  some  four  days'  journey  on  foot  through 
virgin  forests,  almost  impassable  e.xcept  during  the  dry  .season. 
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()j»  Xovcmlx'i’  '2~>  of  th(‘i(‘  was  |)ul)lislu‘(l  in  tin*  Spanish 

section  of  “  7Vo  Star  and  Iloald'  of  Panama,  an  account  of  tlic  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  hell  wliich  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  former 
Spanish  setthmamt  of  Saefttra  Stiiara  de  la  C'(>iic( jician  dt-  la  Kstidla, 
whicli  was  hnrned  hy  the  Indians  in  a  hurst  of  desperation  caus(*d 
by  their  ill  tn'atment  at  the  liands  of  the  Spaniaids. 

A  party  of  zaneadtacs  and  rul)l>er  <;atherers  Intd  set  out  from  tlie 
neif'hhorhood  of  David  and  had  traveled  slowly  toward  tin*  northwest 
for  thirty  days  ov(‘r  the  trail  known  as  that  of  ‘‘  Potrero  d<d  \’olcan.‘’ 


(tl'llH-  r.  s,  i»r  Kllini>l<i;r\ . 

I.AUOE  CIIIKIOCI  VASK  WII'll  KKI)  AM)  lll.ACK  DKCOK ATIoNS,  NOW  IN  THE 
NATIONAI.  MCSKCM  AT  WASllINOTON.  DISTRICT  OK  COLC  M  III  A . 

Unlike  the  other  wares  of  Chiri(|iii.  the  polyehronie  Kroiip,  of  whieh  this  vase  is  a  );ooc|  speeiiiieii. 
has  a  hrinht  saltnon-reil  paste  aii'l  the  slip  proper  is  a  ilelieate  shaile  of  tlie  same  eolor.  The  ilesi^tits 
are  in  three  eolors  blac  k,  a  .stront;  red.  and  a  fine  Kray  purple  which,  in  combination  with  the 
briKhl  rechlish  Rroiind,  cive  a  very  rich  elb-ct. 

One  eveniii”:  on  inakin<;  ti  cle!irin<>:  l"r  ctiinp  one  of  the  jnirty  brokt* 
his  naiclu'te  in  two  a<iain.st  .some  Inird  object  which  <;av<>  forth  a  im'tallic 
sound.  On  investi<;ation  it  wtis  found  to  be  a  bron/a*  bell.  No 
flirt h<*r  traces  were  found  in  the  neijiliborhood,  and  the  bell  was  aban¬ 
doned  wh(“r(“  found  dm*  to  its  ^reat  w(‘i<>:ht  and  tin*  suj)(*rst  it  ion  of  the 
natives. 
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In  tin'  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolo<;y  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  years  1SS4~<S.5,  there  appears  a  report 
by  Wii.LiAM  11.  HoL.MES  on  the  “Ancient  Art  of  the  Province  of 
('hiriipii,”  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  ancient  "raves,  pottery. 
ima"es  of  "old,  copper,  clay,  and  stone  at  the  present  time  being 
found  in  (Miiri((ui,  and  in  which  numerous  references  are  given  bearing 
on  this  subject.  In  his  chapter. on  the  gold  and  copper  ornaments  of 
the  ancient  ('hiriipiians  Mr.  Holmes  says: 


('(Mirtps.v  <>r  llip  r.  s.  Bui'tuiii  ot  Kthnold^y. 

DEVICES  OK  THE  l)ECOK.\TED  ZONE  OK  L.HUiE  ClliaiOl  1  V.\SE  SHOWN 
IN  THE  PRECEDING  lELUSTR.VTION. 

The  (U’.siKn.s  art'  t'xi'i  iilt'tl  with  prcal  skill  in  rt'tl  ami  black  colors  and  inclinlc  two  highly  coii- 
vciitioiial  ligiircs.  probably  of  reptilian  origin.  The  oval  fuees  are  itlaceil  on  opposite  sides, 
tiikitig  the  iKtsitions  nsnally  iM'cnpied  hv  inotieletl  heatis.  Each  face  is  snpplenienteil  by  a 
pair  of  arms  which  terniitiate  in  cnrioitsly  convetiiionai  hands,  and  the  two  caudal  append¬ 
ages  are  iilaceil  niitiway  hetweett  the  faces. 


TIh'  iiilniltituiits  of  Itio  Islliiiitis  at  tlio  time  of  the  tliseovery  were  rich  in  objects, 
ftiiefly  orniunetils,  of  this  nielal,  atid  expeditions  sent  otil  tinder  Halboa,  Pizahro. 
and  otliers  jtliitidered  the  tiatives  witliotit  mercy.  W'tien  tlie  Indian  villasie  of  Darien 
was  cajtttired  liy  Malboa  t  l.'iKD  he  olilained  "plates  of  o;old,  such  as  they  han<^  on  their 
breasts  and  other  [tarts,  and  other  thiiifis,  all  of  th  m  amounting;  to  ten  thousand  pesos 
of  fine  ftold.”  Kroiti  an  ex[)edition  to  Nicarajiua  the  same  adventurers  brought  back 
to  Panama  the  value  of  “  1 12,524  [tieces  of  eight  of  low  gold,  and  145  in  [tearls.’’  Early 
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Spanish-Aniericiiii  hii^tory  al>(iun<ls  in  fitories  of  thi^  kind.  Ainonj:  otliort!  wc  read  that 
UoLUMBUs  found  the  natives  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Chiritini  and  Veragua  so  rich 
in  objects  of  gold  that  he  named  the  district  Vasllllo  (h  (ho.  It  is  said  that  the  illusory 
stories  of  an  El  Dorado  somewhere  within  the  continent  of  South  America  arose  from 


of  t)u*  V.  S.  Hureiiu  of  Kthn<»lo»ry. 

VASE  WITH  FrXNEL-SHAl’EI)  MUfTH  AND  SgCARE  BODY,  SflM’OUTEl)  BY  TWO 
GROTESOl'E  FIGURES  AND  DECORATED  WITH  FKiURES  OF  ALLIGATORS  AND 
MONKEYS. 

This  illustrates  to  good  advantage  both  the  skill  and  the  strange  fancy  of  the  archaic  potters  of  I’anatna. 
The  openings  in  the  heads  of  the  figures  recall  the  well-known  whistling  vases  of  South  .\tnerica. 

the  lavish  use  of  gold  ornaments  by  the  natives  whom  the  Spaniards  encountered,  and 
that  Costa  Rica  gets  its  name  from  the  same  circumstance. 

All  of  which  only  "oes  to  prove  that  the  Intlians  of  this  coast  had 
some  principal  source  of  supply;  and  while  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  this  gold  came  from  the  river  beds,  yet  historians  agree  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  in  all  jirohahility  tpiartz  mined. 


tisinoal:  the  lost  mixe  of  paxaaia. 
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0(1(1  inscriptions  and  decorations  are  found  carved  on  volcanic 
bowlders  in  many  parts  of  ('hiri(|ui,  and  these  inscriptions,  according 


t’oiirtosy  ol  tilt*  r.  s.  Hinvaii  «»f  Ktliiu»li»jr.v. 

TCBVLAK  CIIIHKHT  MCSICAI,  INSTRUMENT  OF  I’OTTKUY. 

By  openiiif;  and  ilosinc  the  various  oponinfis  a  srTii's  of  eight  shrill  notes  ean  lx*  produced. 
Many  instruments,  consisting  of  rattles,  drums,  and  whistles  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  have 
hecn  found  in  the  graves  of  these  ancient  people. 


to  the  Indians,  indicate  the  burying  grounds  of  the  caciques.  Many 
of  these  decorations  apjiear  on  the  pottery  found  in  the  graves,  and  in 
the  ethnolological  report  referred  to  are  classified.  It  is  to  be  doubted 

that  the  key  to  the  deci¬ 
phering  of  these  dt'cora- 
tions  will  ever  be  found, 
and  it  is  also  improbable 
that  they  refer  to  the 
source  of  wealth  of  the 
Indians. 

The  *■  guacah's  ”  are 
usually  found  by  prod¬ 
ding  in  the  ground  with 
the  point  of  a  machete. 
From  !  to  2  feet  under 
the  surface  is  found  a 
large  flat  slab,  under 
which  in  turn  are  found 
many  stones  from  the 
river  bottom,  then  some 
4  feet  farther  down 
anotherslab.  At  the  head 
and  foot  are  found  two 
“ phones’’  or  upright  rec¬ 
tangular  stones,  and  in 
the  intervening  space  is 
found  the  pottery.  The 
gold  ornaments  are  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  grave,  arranged  as 
though  they  had  been  on  the  breast  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  burial. 
Sometimes  the  ornaments  are  found  in  one  of  the  “cantaros"  or  little 
drinking  jars,  and  in  several  graves  recently  opened  it  was  found 


('((urtesy  of  the  C.  S.  Iturciui  of  Ethnology. 

BIRD-SIIACEI)  WHISTLE  OF  LOST  COLOR  WARE. 

This  is  snppo.scd  to  represent  a  hawk  or  eagle.  It  is  elalx)- 
ratedly  finished  in  .semigeometric  devices  in  reti  ami  black, 
and  jtfodnees  a  series  of  thrt'e  notes. 
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under  the  second  slab.  A  few  years  since  an  En"lishinan  in  Ihxjuete 
opened  a  ,<rrave  from  whicli  he  took  over  S2,0()()  worth  of  bullion. 

Th(‘  pure-blooded  Indians  of  the  Province  look  with  displeasure 
on  this  desecration  of  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  refuse  to  he 
employed  in  the  work  of  e.xcavation,  hut  the  ‘'cholos’’  and  “mes¬ 
tizos”  are  ever  ready  to  olfer  their  .services,  and  are  constantly 
exploring  the  country  to  the  west  of  David  in  .search  of  the  “  <'uacale.s.” 

(lold-heariiiir  coj)per  ore  has  been  found  in  many  districts  in 
Chiriqui,  especially  in  that  of  Bugaha,  in  which  “Tisinjial”  is  in  all 
probability  located,  the  analysis  of  which  has  shown  1.5  per  cent 
copper  hearing!:  2  per  cent  jiold. 

The  Panamanian  (lovernment  is  at  the  present  time  plannin<>:  the 
construction  of  a  lailroad  from  David  in  ('hiri(|ui  to  the  city  of 
Panama,  which,  when  built,  will  >rreatly  open  up  this  f)art  of  the 
country  and  make  it  more  accessible.  The  Indians  of  ('hiri<|ui  will 
jjive  away  before  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the  earth  will  give 
up  another  of  her  treasures  so  well  hidden  for  centuries  by  nature’s 
barriers  aided  by  tlie  avenging  hand  of  the  vanquished  American. 


f 


RECEPTION  OF  SENOR 
BORDA  AS  MINISTER  FROM 
COLOMBIA. 


The  Bri.i.KTiN  wolfonu's  the  new  MiiiisK'r  from  ('olomluu. 
Dr.  Khancisco  dk  I\  lioHOA,  who  was  received  l)y  Mr.  Taft, 
the  President  of  tlie  Repuhlic,  on  January  l2o.  lOlO,  at  2.80 
p.  111.,  at  the  Wliite  House,  with  the  simple  ceremonies  cus¬ 
tomary  in  tliis  country.  In  Ins  capacity  as  Diplomatic  Representa¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  countries  of  tlie  International  Union  of  American 
Republics,  Doctor  Bouda  will  occupy  his  proper  place  in  the  (Jov- 
erniii"  Board  of  the  International  Bureau. 

Doctor  Bouda  has  rendered  many  important  and  creditable  serv¬ 
ices  to  his  country,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  a  diiilomat.  Senator. 
Member  of  tin*  House  of  Representatives,  a  modern  and  enli<;htened 
educator,  and  a  distini;uished  writer.  He  completed  his  studies  in 
Europe  and-  while  still  very  youn<j — came  to  the  I’nited  States, 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  President  Lintoln'  and 
Secretaries  Sewaud  and  Staxtox.  At  Bogota  he  is  rej'arded  as  the 
dean  of  the  National  ITiiversity  and  is  very  popular  anionff  the  stu¬ 
dents.  He  has  written  innumerable  articles,  books,  and  pamphlets, 
his  most  important  work  beinfj  a  book  on  territorial  ri<;hts  and  bound¬ 
ary  questions  in  South  America. 

When  Doctor  liouiiA  delivered  the  letters  of  recall  of  his  distiii- 
<;uished  |)redecessor,  Don  ExuigrK  Coutes,  and  the  credentials  which 
accredit  him  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  ('olombia,  he  made  the  following  speech: 

•Mr.  I’liK.siKKN'i':  llaviiif;  hc'cn  I'nun  (“arlicsi  inanlKxKl  an  adniiriT  of  this  irrcat  Ko- 
l)ul)lic,  and  of  llial  spirit  of  fairnoss  atid  jttstico  which  the  foresittht  of  tlie  founders  set 
up  as  the  iinintilahle  basis  for  h(“r  strenjith  and  grandeur,  I  could  hut  regard  as  a  privi- 
lef;e  niy  having  heen  .<eh‘ct<‘d  hy  the  President  of  the  Repuhlic  of  ('oloinhia  to  hear 
witness,  hy  coulinuin*'  the  represtuitalion  of  iny  country  before  the  (ioverninent  of 
which  you  an*  tin*  eminent  leader,  to  the  hi};h  esteem  in  which  it  holds  the  friendly 
feeliiifis  of  the  people  of  the  I’nited  States. 

I  take  pleasure  in  statini;  that  serious  motives  and  weii^hty  hopes,  arisint;  from  the 
lofty  spirit  of  conciliation  evidenced  hy  your  (iovernment,  and  from  the  noted  wis¬ 
dom  of  your  Conjiress,  and  even  from  the  very  preeminence  of  the  I'nited  States, 
cajitivate  at  pre.-ent  the  minds  of  thinking  men  and  the  jrood  will  of  the  ('olomhian 
jieople. 

The  ties  that  link  together  the  peojtles  on  this  hemisphere;  the  <;eof;raphieal  exi¬ 
gencies;  the  natural  and  mressary  harmony  of  the  rights  and  inten-sts  hound  to  coo]>- 
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SENOR  DON  FRANCISCO  DE  V.  UORD A, 
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eratc  in  the  dovolopiiH'iit  of  iiitorocoanic  \vatorwa\> — on  whotse  behalf  much  solici¬ 
tude  was  bestowed  by  our  forefathers  and  which  so  deeply  affect  the  coniinercial, 
ixditical,  and  international  life,  together  with  the  future  of  our  two  Americas — urfje 
to  the  framing,  through  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  of  one  single  judicial 
conscience  throughout  the  continent;  and  lead  further,  more  and  more  every  day,  to 
the  convictioti  that  our  relations  should  be  carefully  maintained  on  the  plane  of  that 
mutual  resj)ect  and  of  that  perfect  equity  in  the  ititerpretation  of  justice  which  the 
enlightenment  of  modern  States  points  out  as  being  the  ethical  and  judicial  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  international  community. 

In  order  to  gratify  this  noble  and  shared  ambition,  1  will  exert  myself  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  commendable  aims  entertained  both  by  yourself  and  by  the 
President  of  Colombia;  1  shall  endeavor,  moreover,  to  secure  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  your  illustrious  Government,  and  to  earn  for  myself  the  distinction  of  your  personal 
consideration,  which  it  is  my  goal  to  deserve. 

On  placing  in  your  hands  the  letters  of  recall  of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Mr. 
Cortes,  as  well  as  the  credentials  investing  me  with  the  character  of  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia  before  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  setting  forth  the  warm  sentiments  of  the  President  of  my  country 
toward  yourself,  allow  me  to  present  through  your  high  medium,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Coloml)ian  jteople,  a  greeting  of  good  will  atid  admiration  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates. 

PiT.sident  Taft  replitnl  as  follows; 

.Mr.  Minister:  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  cordial  expressions  of  the  sentiments 
which  have  inspired  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  continuing 
through  you  its  diplomatic  representation  at  this  capital,  and  of  the  convictions  and 
aspirations  which  have  led  you  to  accept  the  high  mission  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  your  Government,  and  exerting  your  personal  efforts  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
good  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  serve  as  the  exjxment  of  the  friendly  feelings 
of  yotir  countrymen  toward  the  United  States. 

Those  sentitnents  are  wholly  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  atid  have  existed  withotit  change  for  nearly  a  century  since  the 
time  when  the  founders  of  your  historical  Reptiblic  achieved  independence  among 
the  first  of  the  Latin-American  countries,  and  when  the  United  States  was  foremost 
in  recognizing  the  accession  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  great  family  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Commonwealths.  Ajiart  from  the  community  of  political  institutions  founded 
on  the  broad  principle  of  popular  self-government,  which  brings  our  Republic  into 
close  sympathy  with  all  of  Latin-America,  there  are  the  special  considerations  to 
which  you  advert  that  make  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Colombia  sin¬ 
gularly  intimate,  and  call  for  the  ripest  judgment,  the  most  amicable  feelings,  and  the 
broadest  statesmanship  in  so  dealing  with  them  as  to  insure  their  perpetuity  and  con¬ 
stant  development  for  all  time  to  come. 

In  all  that  may  tend  to  the  realization  of  this  high  aim  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  two  countries,  I  promise  you  our  earnest  cooperation  as  sin¬ 
cerely  as  I  confidently  look  for  your  cooperation  and  that  of  the  nation  you  have  been 
chosen  to  represent. 

In  accepting  from  your  hands  the  letter  you  present  accrediting  you  in  the  character 
of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
near  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  same  time  accepting 
the  letter  recalling  your  eminent  predecessor  from  that  high  office,  I  extend  to  you 
a  warm  personal  greeting,  bespeaking  for  you  a  no  less  assured  place  in  the  esteem  of 
this  Government  and  of  my  countrymen  than  was  deservedly  attained  by  the  retiring 
minister;  and  I  beg  you  to  convey  to  your  Government  the  message  of  good  will  for 
Colombia  and  her  people  which  it  is  my  happy  privilege  to  express  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


LARDNER  GIBBON’S  EX¬ 
PLORATIONS  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA 


ON  Jiinuiuy  10,  1010,  at  liis  home  in  lIolmesl)ui  <i,  Pennsylvania. 

(lied  Lakdxeh  (Jibbox,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  tlie  Tnited 
States  Navy,  at  the  ripe  ajje  of  SO  years  and  o  months. 
'Phe  brief  notice  of  his  death  puhlislied  in  tlie  newspapers 
failed  to  recall  to  the  busy  world  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  nearly 
sixty  years  a<;o  performed  a  most  remarkable  feat  in  exploration.  A 
Philadelphia  paper,  in  recordin';  his  death,  said  of  him: 

Lieutenant  (iinnox  was  horn  in  Philadelphia  August  Id,  l.S2(i,  and  was  appointed 
inid.diipinan  when  about  l.'i  years  of  a};e.  His  most  notable  work  was  an  expedition 
whieh  he  conducted  in  the  (‘arly  fifties  from  the  coast  of  Peru  acro.^s  the  Andes  and 
down  the  Madeira  and  .Vmazon  rivers.  On  this  trip  he  traveled  about  2.(KK)  miles  in 
a  canoe.  The  (Jovernment  ])ublished  a  bta^k  written  and  illustrated  hy  Lieutenant 
(iiBBON  describin';  this  ex])edition. 

He  was  the  first  to  su<;<resl  the  building  of  a  railroad  around  the  falls  of  the  Madeira 
River  for  the  ]>uri)ose  of  opening  up  a  highway  from  Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Several  futile  attempts  were  made  to  carry  out  this  project,  a  notable  one  being  that 
of  the  ('oi.Li\s  Rrothkus,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1878.  The  railroad  is  now  being  built 
by  the  (lovernments  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Lieutenant  (iiniioN  resigned  from  the 
navy  in  the  late  tifti«*s,  and  during  the  civil  war  serveil  in  the  Xavy  Department  of 
the  Confederate  States. 

He  married  his  .second  cousin.  .\i.icE  Shei’AUD,  of  Xewbern.  North  Carolina,  who 
died  seven  years  ago.  .Since  the  civil  war  he  has  lived  a  life  of  great  retirement. 
Lieutenant  (iiBBOx  was  the  son  of  1  >r.  .Ions  H .  and  CATti.AKiNE  Laudn  ek  (iinttox . 

Tlic.sc  facts  arc  in  tht'  main  correct,  but  they  only  briefly  tell  tin* 
story  s<t  well  and  fully  told  in  the  second  volume  of  tin*  <;overnm(*nt 
publication  called  ‘'Executive  Document  Xo.  n.i  of  tin*  first  s(*ssion 
of  the  Thirty-third  Coni;ress,  |)ublished  in  IS.Id.” 

E.vhdxek  (iiBBf)X  was  ap|)ointed  a  midshipman  on  December  '2'2. 
1S37.  He  was  then  17  years  4  months  and  il  days  old.  lie  was 
assi<;ned  to  the  West  Indian  Squadron  on  January  2.‘1,  1S;1S.  and 
was  re<;ularly  warranted  in  ()ctob(*r  of  tlitit  year,  lb*  served  on 
the  St.  Ldhis  from  IS.'P.l  to  lS4‘i.  In  1S42  and  l.S4d  be  atti'inb'd 
tin*  naval  .sclnnJ  in  Philadelphia,  stood  his  examinations,  and  was 
warranted  a  pa.ssed  midshipman  on  July  12,  1S4.‘L  lie  served  sin- 
cessively  on  a  receiving  ship  at  Xorfolk,  Vir<;inia,  on  the  ()n-ka-lnj-( . 
on  the  liostoii,  and  at  the  Xaval  Observatory.  In  lS4(i  he  was 
afrain  at  sea,  on  the  (hnnherhnid,  of  the  Home  Squadron.  He  was 
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detached  fioin  tlie  (')nriherl(ni(l  on  Auj;ust  24.  1S4S,  and  three  inontlis 
later  was  ajrain  ordered  to  the  Xaval  Observatory,  where  he  re-  i 

inained  until  Fehrnarv  lo,  1S.51,  when  he  was  ordered  on  special 
duty  in  South  America  under  Lieutenant  IIkkndox.  He  was  war¬ 
ranted  as  inastei-  on  May  1),  and  promoted  to  lieutenant  on  Decem¬ 
ber  o,  On  this  day  Li(*utenant  (Imnox  was  far  away  in 

*  Bolivia,  on  the  road  south  from  La  Paz  to  Oruro,  at  the  little  post 
house  of  Oroma.  lie  had  met  here  a  political  refnjree  retnrnin*;  to 
La  Paz  from  banishment,  whose  friends  had  obtained  permission  for 
his  let  urn.  'Phis  refu<iee  had  wandered  into  the  very  territory  into 
which  (iiBHox  was  then  about  to  plunge,  and  was  able  to  im|)art, 
to  the  youn^  lieutenant  valuable  information. 

After  his  return  from  South  America,  Lieutenant  (iiitnox  spent 
several  uneventful  years  in  the  naval  .service,  and  resiffiied  on  May 
lo,  ISoT,  foul'  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  which 
he  took  part  under  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  wSouthern  Confederacy. 

The  one  ^reat  event  of  (linnox's  life  was  that  detailed  in  Kxecutive 
Document  No.  o.L  This  expedition  to  explore  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Amazon  was  siijifrested  by  the  officials  of  the  Xaval  Observatory, 
and  had  the  approval  of  President  Tayi.ou  and  his  Cabinet.  It  was 
decided  that  the  command  of  the  expedition  should  be  intrusted  to 
Lieut.  WiLi.iA.M  Lkwis  I Ikkxdox,  and  that  Pas.sed  Midshipman  (iiB- 
Box  should  accompany  him  as  assistant.  Hebxdox  at  this  time 
was  attached  to  the  ship  VandalUi  of  the  Pacific  Scpuidron.  and 
(iiBBox  was  at  the  Xaval  Observatory. 

In  IS.yO  a  communication  was  directed  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Xaval  Observatory  to  Lieutenant  IIkhxdox  outlinin<>:  the  plan 
and  statin<r  that  orders  to  e.xplori*  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  wouhl 
be  sent  by  the  next  mail  steamer.  This  communication  reached 
Hebxdox  at  Valparai.so  in  Aufiust  of  1S,5().  The  captain  of  the 
VamlaJla  detachi*d  Hebxdox  from  the  ship  with  instructions  to  await 
final  orders,  the  ship  bein<i  then  bound  for  Hawaii.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  President  Tayi.ob  and  the  consecpient  change  in  the  Cabinet 
these  onlers  were  delayed.  In.structions  were  sent  Lieutenant 
Hebxdox  in  Octobei-,  1S.")0,  to  proceed  to  Lima  to  await  further 
orders. 

On  April  4,  1S,)1,  Midshipman  (Iibbox  arrived  at  Lima  bearing  a 
letter  of  instructions,  dated  February  15  of  that  year,  directed  to 
Lieutenant  Hebxdox  by  the  Hon.  W.  S.  (Ibaiia.m.  vSecretary  of  the 
Xavy,  in  which  the  purpose  and  (*xtent  of  the  expedition  was  fully 
set  out.  This  |)urpo.se  in  brief  was  to  ex|)lore  the  valley  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  from  the  headwaters  down  to  Para.  The  letter  said:  “This 
desire  extends  not  oidy  to  the  present  condition  of  that  valley,  with 
regard  to  the'  navigability  of  its  streams:  to  tlu'  number  and  condi- 
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LIEUT.  LAUU.NEK  GIBHOX.  U.  S.  X.VVY,  WHO  IX  18.il  W  AS  CGMMISSIOXED,  WITH 
LIEUT.  WILLIAM  LEWIS  IIEUXDOX,  TO  EXTLOKE  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  AMAZON’ 
FROM  ITS  HEADWATERS  DOWN'  TO  I’ARA,  BRAZIL. 

This  is  a  photograph  of  a  painting  made  hy  a  German  artist  in  Leghorn.  Italy,  in  1857.  wliieh  is,  so  far 
as  known,  the  only  i)ieture  ever  made  of  the  noted  explorer. 
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tion,  botli  industrial  and  social,  of  its  inhabitants,  their  trade  and 
products;  its  climate,  soil  and  productions;  but  also  to  its  capacities 
for  cultivation,  anti  to  the  character  and  extent  of  its  undeveloped 
commercial  resources,  whether  of  the  held,  the  forest,  the  river,  or 
tlie  mine.” 

Further  on  the  Secretary  said:  “What  inducements  are  ottered  by 
the  laws  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  for  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  these  two  Republics,  and  what  is  the  amount  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  po|)ulation  already  there?  What  the  productions,  the 
value  of  the  traile  with  them;  of  what  articles  does  it  consist,  where 
manufactured,  how  introduced,  and  at  what  charges  upon  i)rime 
cost  ?  What  are  the  staple  ])roductions  for  which  the  climate  and 
soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  in  different  jiarts,  are  adapted? 
What  the  state  of  tillage;  of  what  class  are  the  laborers;  the  value  of 
a  day’s  work;  the  yield  per  acre  and  per  hand  of  the  various  staples, 
such  as  mate,  coca  and  cocoa,  su<;ar,  rice,  chincona,  hemp,  cotton, 
India  rubber,  coffee,  balsams,  dru^s,  spices,  dyes,  and  ornamental 
woods;  the  season  for  planting  and  tjatherinf?;  the  price  at  the  place 
of  production,  and  the  principal  commercial  mart;  the  mode  and 
means  of  transportation;  with  every  other  item  of  information  that 
is  calculated  to  interest  a  nautical  and  commercial  people.” 

Nothin*;  could  better  indicate  the  dense  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  sixty  years  ago  as 
to  the  great  continent  of  South  America  than  this  letter  of  instruction 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Two  young  men,  who  are  authorized 
“to  employ  a  cook,  servant,  guide,  and  interpreter,”  with  only  .$o,0()() 
funds,  are  ordered  to  explore  a  territory  greater  in  extent  than  the 
whole  Ignited  States  and  to  report  upon  its  physical  characteristics, 
15,000  miles  of  navigable  streams  alone,  its  topography,  its  soil,  its 
products,  its  industry,  its  commerce,  present  and  prospective,  the 
social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  in  fact,  give  a  complete  census  of 
the  whole  country,  to  reach  which  from  the  Pacific  side  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cross  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  mountain 
ranges  in  the  world. 

This  was  an  undertaking  which  later  even  Stanley  might  have 
declined,  though  backed  by  unlimited  funds  and  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force.  However,  these  two  young  naval  officers  undertook  the 
commission  and  achieved  a  degree  of  success  that  was  truly 
remarkable. 

There  were  three  routes  over  the  mountains  from  Peru  which 
Lieutenant  Herndon  considered  practicable  in  order  to  cross  the 
mountains  into  the  basin  of  the  Amazon.  They  were  by  the  valley 
of  Huanuco,  by  that  of  Chauchamayo,  and  by  that  of  the  Pauca- 
tambo  to  the  eastward  of  Cuzco.  His  instructions  had  left  him  free 
to  choose  the  route  by  whicb  he  should  reach  the  Amazon  territory. 


I’TK  KOLI.OWKP  BY  MKl’T.  I.AKDXKK  (iIBHOX,  U.  S.  X.W  V,  l!s'>l-.>2.  OX  MIS  KXI‘BOBIX(!  KXI’KOITIOX  FROM  TUF: 
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iuul  lie  lit  once  iletermined  tliat  two  routes  should  he  covered  -he, 
himself,  would  fjo  hv  one  and  (Iibbox  hy  the  other.  Tarma,  ahoiit 
150  miles  northeast  of  lama,  was  selected  as  the  startiuj;  point  of 
the  expedition.  At  Tarma  it  was  decided  that  IIehxdox  should  take 
the  more  northern  route  hv  way  of  Iluanuco  into  the  country  of  the 
Maranon,  and  that  (liBBox  should  proceed  hy  a  more  southern  route. 
In  this  way  a  larjier  area  of  the  territory  of  the  Amazon  could  he 
covered.  The  account  of  IIekxdox’s  expedition  is  contained  in 
Volume  1  of  the  report. 

In  Herxuox’s  letter  of  instructions  to  (Iibbox,  dated  at  Tarma, 
dune  30,  1S51,  the  latter  was  ordered  to  (’uzco  and  to  ‘‘examine  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  that  place.  It  is  said  that  a  large  and 
navigable  river  called  the  Madre  de  Dios  has  its  source  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  (’aral)ova  and  may  he  approached  at  a  navigable  point  hy 
descending  the  Andes  from  Cuzco.''  This  is  the  Paucatamho  route 
and  both  IIehxdox  and  (Iibbox  believed  that  the  Madre  de  Dios 
was  identical  with  the  Pnrus,  which  was  known  to  empty  into  the 
Amazon.  In  this,  of  course,  they  were  mistaken.  In  case  (Iibbox 
found  the  Madie  de  Dios  route  to  the  Amazon  impracticahle  he  was 
to  proceed  south  and  around  Lake  Titicaca  hv  way  id'  Puno  to  La  Paz 
in  Bolivia  and  “thence  to  Cochahamha,  and  descending  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  that  neighborhood,  embark  upon  the  Mamore  and  descend 
that  river  and  the  Madeira  to  the  Amazon." 

CiiBBo.N  left  Tarma  on  July  1),  1S51.  The  eipiipage  which  had  been 
purchased  for  the  exiiedition,  including  cotton  cloth,  hatchets, 
knives,  heads,  mirrors,  arms,  and  ammunition,  was  divided,  and 
(iiBBON  was  given  $1,500  and  a  share  of  the  instruments,  llis  party 
consisted  of  himself,  Henry  ('.  Uiciiards,  a  native  of  Virginia  in  the 
Cnited  States,  Jose  ('a.sas.  a  Peruvian,  and  a  half  breed  arriero  or 
mule  driver. 

(iiBBO.N  arrived  at  Cuzco  August  23,  where  he  remained  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1(),  making  preparations  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Madre  de 
Dios,  which  he  believed  to  he  the  Purus.  Richards  was  taken  .sick, 
so  that  the  party  was  reduced  to  (Iibbox,  Jose,  and  an  Indian  boy. 
At  Paucatamho  a  party  of  twenty-live  natives  was  engaged  to  ac- 
comiiany  the  expedition,  hut  all  of  these  to  a  man,  including  the 
Indian  hoy,  hacked  out  from  fear  of  the  savage  Chunchos  to  he  met 
with  on  the  road. 

.Nothing  daunted,  however,  (Iibbox  continued  on  his  route  toward 
the  river  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  voung  North  American 
named  Leeciiler,  from  Philadelphia,  a  Peruvian  hark  gatherer  who 
had  been  so  long  in  the  country  as  to  have  almo.st  forgotten  his 
English  tongue. 

Leeciii.er  accompanied  the  party  in  the  cajiacity  of  guide  to  the. 
.Madre  de  Dios  and  hack  to  Cuzco.  This  attempt  to  descend  this 


BIUDGK  OVER  THE  APURI.MAC  RIVER  IN’  THE  ANDES  OF  PERU. 
Sketched  in  1M2  by  Lieut.  Lardner  Gibbon,  U.  S.  Navy. 
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river  was  a  failure,  owinj;  to  the  opposition  of  the  Chunchos,  although 
(liBBox  was  able  to  gain  a  large  amount  of  information  about  the 
country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  able  to  determine  the 
identity  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  in  its  relation  to  the  Amazon  system. 
It  has  since  been  determined  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  Madeira  system 
and  not  the  Purus,  as  IIerxuox  and  Gibbon  imagined. 

Gibbon  returned  to  ('uzco  on  October  25.  Here  he  found  Rich¬ 
ards  recovered  and  able  to  ])roceed  with  the  part j'.  I "nder  his  instruc¬ 
tions  he  was  now  to  attempt  the  southem  route  through  Bolivia. 
Three  days  later  he  left  Cuzco  for  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca.  He 
ariived  at  Puno  on  Xovember  10,  remained  there  four  days,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  aroiuul  the  lake  to  La  Paz,  where  he  arrived  on  Xovember  27. 
From  I^a  Paz  he  took  the  road  to  Oruro.  He  passed  to  the  north  of 
Oruro  on  December  0,  on  the  way  to  C'ochabamba,  at  which  place  he 
arrived  December  10. 

Gibbon  made  a  number  of  explorations  in  the  vicinity  of  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  and  spent  several  months  collecting  information  as  to  trade, 
industries,  and  possibilities  of  commerce.  Here  he  met  and  was 
agreeably  entertained  by  the  President  of  Bolivia,  who  was  in  Cocha¬ 
bamba  on  a  visit.  On  April  30,  1S52,  he  left  Cochabamba  to  descend 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  and  the  Mainore  River  to  the 
Madeira  and  the  Amazon. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  jiart  of  the  journey.  He  followed  the 
valley  of  Paracti  to  Vinchuta,  from  which  point,  then  a  mere  trading 
post  but  dignified  by  being  under  a  governor,  he  was  to  descend  the 
Chupare  and  Mamore. 

At  Vinchuta  Jose  Casas  left  the  party  to  retuni  to  his  home  in  the 
Juja  Valley  in  Peru ;  this  left  Gibbon  and  Richards  alone.  Through 
the  help  of  the  governor  a  canoe  40  feet  long  by  4  feet  broad  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  10  Inilians  to  j)addle  the  same  were  engaged.  On  May 
25  the  party  embarked  on  the  ('oni  Creek,  leading  into  the  Chupare 
River.  This  liver  here  is  about  300  feet  wide  and  about  12  feet  deep. 
At  night  the  party  camjied  on  shore. 

On  May  20  the  canoe  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Chimore  River  and 
the  next  day  entereil  the  Mamore.  Below  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  tlie  Mamore  was  1,200  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep.  On  June  1 
the  canoe  arrived  at  Trinidad  de  Mojos,  then  the  largest  town  in  the 
country,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000  souls.  The  party  was 
iletained  at  Trinidad  nearly  three  months,  so  that  it  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  August  that  they  were  enabled  to  continue  their  descent  of  the 
Mamore.  Meanwhile  Gibbon  made  a  number  of  excursions  into  the 
surrounding  territory  and  collected  a  mass  of  information  regarding 
the  country  and  its  products,  all  of  which  is  set  out  in  his  report. 

At  Trinidad  Gibbon’s  Indians  left  liim  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  here  he  met  a  Brazilian  trader  who  had  ascended  the  river  with 
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two  Ixmts.  The  tiiuler,  who  was  about  to  retuiii  down  the  livor, 
aij'ivod  to  take  (iIHBo.v  with  liini  until  he  eould  seeuie  his  own  means 
of  transportation.  This  he  was  able  to  do  in  a  few  days  at  a  point 
called  Exaltacion.  where  lie  secured  a  canoe  and  Indian  paddlers  who 
agreed  to  take  him  and  Rk  hahds  to  Forte  do  Principe  da  Beira — in 
Brazil  on  the  Itenez  River — or,  if  necessaiy,  on  to  Mat  to  (iros.so. 

On  September  o  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Itenez,  which  was 
then  considered  the  dividinft  line  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  The 
<-anoe  in  which  they  were  travelin<i:  was  unlit  to  navi<;at(‘  the  Madeira, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  better  one.  This  couhl  only  he  done, 
if  at  all,  at  Forte  do  Principe  da  Beira,  up  the  Itenez,  so  it  had  been 
iletermined  at  Trinidad  to  <;o  to  Beira  for  the  purpose  of  .securing  a 
better  boat.  The  Itenez  (linnox  found  to  he  from  400  to  OOO  yards 


in  width  and  from  0  to  40  feet  deep,  llowinjx  through  a  well-wooded 
country. 

At  Beira  tlu'V  s(‘cured  a  ^ood  boat  and  crew,  and  on  S<‘pt(*mher  17 
were  hack  to  the  Mamore  and  on  the  way  down  the  riv(>r.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mouth  of  tin*  Itenez  to  Beira  was  about  oo  miles 
southeast.  On  Sc'ptemlaM'  20  the  party  came  to  tin*  liist  rapids  of 
the  Mamore,  wh(*r(“  tin*  car^o  was  landcMl  and  tin'  boat  pulled  400 
vards  over  th(‘  rocks.  The  lu'xt  day  anotlu'r  falls  was  (MicounteriMl 
and  the  boat  had  aj^ain  to  he  hauh'd  around.  This  was  tin*  Bana- 
veira  Fall,  about  20  feet  hi<xh.  Bidow  tin*  fall  tlu'  riviM’  was  half  a 
mile  widi'  and  about  70  feet  d(“ep,  with  a  rapid  current.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  22  they  (Micounterc'd  another  rapids,  where  the  fall  was  about 
10  leet  in  a  hundi(‘(l  yards.  The  mouth  of  tin*  Beni  was  passed. 
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j  Below  the  Belli  tlie  river  is  ealled  the  Madeira.  The  lirst  falls  of  the 

j  Afadeira  were  close  to  the  junetion  of  the  Maniore  and  the  Beni. 

I  On  Septeinher  22  they  found  the  river  to  he  700  yards  wide  and 

^  10.5  feet  deep.  On  this  day  they  passed  the  Misereeordia  rapids. 

The  earfjo  was  carried  overland  and  the  boat  let  down  hv  ropes  held 
on  the  rocks  near  shore.  The  next  day  and  the  day  following  other 
rapids  had  to  he  passed.  On  the  26th  there  was  fair  sailinj;,  hut  on 
the  27th  the  party  eneountered  the  Trez  Irniaos  rapids.  On  Septeni- 
her  20  they  were  ajiain  aiuoiift  the  rocks,  and  so  afiain  on  the  .‘iOth. 
On  October  1  they  encountered  Ijcotoni  Falls,  about  16  feet  hifih. 
Here  Oibbon  was  attacked  with  severe  bilious  fever.  Kichards 
was  at  this  time  just  recovering  from  a  like  attack.  On  October  2 
they  came  to  San  Antonio  Falls,  which  marked  the  foot  of  the  long 
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slo|)e  down  which  they  had  so  painfully  come.  From  here  it  is  about 
.')()()  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira. 

On  October  6  the  party  landed  at  Ko.scenia  de  (’rato,  which  was 
then  the  frontier  outpost  of  the  Brazilian  (Jovernment  on  the  Madeira 
Kivi'i’.  h^ntm  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Itenez  the  country  was  a 
«h'nse  forest  inhabited  only  hv  savage  Indians,  and  more  than  half 
tlie  distance  was  down  steep  rapids  and  over  falls,  where  every  few 
miles  portages  must  lx*  umhutaken.  On  October  21  Oibbon  and 
his  companion  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  at  which  point  the 
report  (mds. 

The  story  which  is  here  only  indicated  in  outline  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  a  most  dangerous  and  toilsome  journey,  but  tin*  most 
remarkable  point  about  the  whole  report  is  the  mass  of  information 


skflfhfd  ill  IH.VJ  hj-  Lifut.  (tihlHiii,  United  Slates  Navy. 

{’KOSSING  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER,  BRAZIL,  AT  ITS  JUNCTION' 
WITH  THE  AMAZON. 

tiviition,  un<l  the  character  and  extent  of  its  undeveloped  coininercial 
resources,  whether  of  the  field,  the  forest,  the  river,  or  the  mine.’’ 

On  his  map  (iinnox  draws  a  line  for  the  projiosed  road  around  the 
falls  of  the  Maniore  and  the  Madeira.  This  projiosition,  as  is  now 
well  known,  is  being  carried  to  a  successful  end  in  the  building  of  the 
Madeira-Mamore  Railway. 
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about  the  country  which  it  contains.  (iiBBox  seems  to  have  thought 
it  not  impossible  to  carrA*  out  to  the  letter  the  instructions  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  to  secure  all  the  data  as  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  “their  trade  and  products;  its  (the 
country's)  climate,  soil,  and  productions;  also  its  cajiacities  for  cul- 
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.VBGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


Centenary  Exhibitions  of  1!)10. 


Nov.  S.19(K) 


Teniiers  for  a  seaport  at  “  Mar  dei  i’iata” .  Nov.  l.MSKiy 

Teniiers  for  a  seaport  at  mouth  of  the  river  “Qiiequen  Nov.  Hi,  1909 
Grantie.” 

.\<i  referentium  contract  signeii  for  iirojected  subway  sys-  Nov.  22, 1909 


tent  for  liiienos  Aires. 

Third  municipai  census  of  Buenos  .\ires .  Nov.  2.5, 19(Kj 

Completion  of  Trans- -Vndine  Tunnel .  Nov.  27,1909 


Trade  notes. —  Population  of  liosario.  La  Plata,  and  Tucu-  Dec.  9,1909 
man.  Industrial  school  founiied  in  city  of  Saute  Fe 
Novemiter  23.  Dividend  declared  by  the  London  and 
Hiver  1‘late  Bank.  First  of  the  five  sections  of  La  Plata 
Fllectric  Tramways  to  lie  oi»ened  January  1, 1910;  remain¬ 
ing  sections  at  intervals  of  three  months.  Experimental 
farming  on  government  farm  at  I’atagones,  on  the  Bio 
Negro.  Trade  Itetween  .\rgentina  and  Denmark  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  New  trade  school  ojtened  at  Catamares. 

BR.tZIL.  I 

I 

Concession  for  calde  company  in  Brazil .  Nov.  27,  UKUt  I 


Brazilian  ciLstoms  tariff .  Nov.  30,1909 

Brazilian  notes.— Sao  Paulo  coffee  shippers  expect  limit  of  Dec.  1,1909 
coffee  exports,  9,.'i00,000  bags,  will  be  reached  on  or  Itefore 
Decemlier  12;  total  entries  given  to  November  2fi  at  Rio 
ami  Sao  Paulo,  and  number  of  bags  to  Ite  shipped  liefore 
imposition  of  20  percent  additional  export  tax;  also  num- 
Iter  of  bags  yet  to  be  disposed  of  at  Sao  Paulo;  if  full 
amount  is  shipped,  it  means  absolute  stagnation  of 
business  in  Sao  I’aulo  until  end  of  June,  1910;  by  January 
1  the  margin  of  bills  in  foreign  exchange  will !«  very  small 
in  this  part  of  Brazil,  and  when  rubber  crop  harvested  in 
the  north,  Brazil  must  come  to  aid  of  financial  situation 
by  drawing  on  gold  supply  in  the  Caixa  de  Conversao. 

Contract  of  Government  for  lease  of  the  northern  rail¬ 
roads  to  the  Great  Western  revised  to  provide  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  branch  lines,  .\rrangements  by  Ministry  of 
,\griculture  for  Geological  Survey  to  assist  the  special 
service  organized  for  investigation  and  amelioration  of 
conditions  in  drought  regions  of  northern  states.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  is  hea<ied  by  an  .\merican  of  lung  Brazilian 
experience,  with  two  assi.stants,  afso  .\mericans.  A  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Meteorology  and  ,\stronomy  has  been  organized 
under  the  Ministry  of  .\griculture.  Gen.  Souza  .\guiar 
has  sailed  for  the  C  idled  States  to  study  the  iron  situa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  establishing  such  an  industry  in  Brazil; 
expects  to  study  metalurgical  industries  there  and  the 
possibilities  of  making  arrangements  to  ship  ore  to 
smelters  in  the  United  States;  also  exists  to  study  the 
rubber  situation  with  a  view  to  scientific  planting  of  rub¬ 
ber  trees  in  the  .\mazon  country.  Central  Railway  of 
Brazil  makes  striking  reductions  in  its  freight  rate  on 


agricultural  products. 

Transportation  Congre.ss  and  freight  rates  in  Brazil .  Dec.  14,1909 

Call  for  tenders  for  lease  of  docks .  Dec.  15, 1909  ! 

Collee  exports . do . 1 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Brazil .  Dec.  10, 1909  | 


CHILE. 


Construction  of  longitudinal  railway 


Oct.  30,1909 


Funeral  expenses  and  burial  control . do . 

Shipping  facilities  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  United  Nov.  1.1909 
States  and  Europe,  and  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Copy  of  law  regulating  fees  to  be  collected  by  Chilean  con-  Nov.  5. 1909 
su'lar  oflicers. 

Business  conditions  and  outlook .  Nov.  15.1909 


R.  -M.  Bartleman,  Consul- 
General,  Buenos  .Vires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


J.  J.  Slechta,  V’icc-Consul- 
General,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Alfreti  A.  Winslow,  consul, 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 

•  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  1,  1910  Contiiiued. 


Title. 


Date  of  re¬ 
port  . 


.Vuthor. 


CHILE  continueil. 

Tradt  and  indttulrinl  noltx. — A  new  so-lon  steam  erane  Xov.  ll.  ItttKl 
installe<i  on  the  fiscal  iloi-ks  at  Valparaiso  to  replace  one 
destroyed  durini;  earthquake  in  ItHHi.  Durini;  l!tOX.ti,(rj4 
imtni|;rants  came  to  Chile,  against  for  1907  and  1.777 
forlOlMi.  Immiitral  ion  for  1909  will  fall  short  of  190.S.  220.940 
acres  of  barley  sown  in  Chile  in  190.S.  producinc  ;t.9.>l,971 
bushels:  theoutlook  for  1909  isttood  for  an  increa.se.  First 
train  to  pass  from  Chile  to  .Vritentina  throufth  the  Tran.s- 
.\ndine  tunnel  on  .\pril  .5.  1910.  The  Chilean  (iovern- 
menl  is  aliout  to  establish  in  connei'tion  with  the  navy  a 
si'hool  for  instruction  in  wireless  teleijraphy.  in  which  20 
younc  men  are  to  lie  taught  free  of  charge.  In  190K  there 
were  l.U2.70.'{  acres  of  wheal  .sown  in  Chile,  produc¬ 
ing'  lK.ir27.402  liushels  of  a  fine  quality,  attainst  l.i;?7,4.'i.‘i 
acres  for  19(H«,  which  produced  l,').714.i99  bushels.  .More 
acreage  was  seeded  in  1909,  with  prospects  of  a  (rood  crop. 

Many  varieties  of  wheat,  forace,  and  industrial  plants, 
potatoes,  and  corn  beintr  tested  at  the  experimental  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  .VL'Di  ulture. 

Trad<  and  indvxirini  nnlin. — Number  of  pounds  of  nitrate  Xov.  22.1909 
consumed  in  Chile  in  1907.  Number  of  acres  of  lanil 
irriirated  and  numlier  of  acres  devoted  to  cultivation  of 
(trapes.  Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  in  1907.  and 
value  of  same.  Number  of  Ions  of  coal  im|>orled.  ami 
value  of  same.  Number  of  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid 
manufactured  in  Chile  in  1907.  and  amount  consumed  in 
that  country.  I.ati'sl  esiinialeof  cattle  in  Chile,  liushels 
of  1  tot  aloes  and  corn  proiiuced  in  Chile  iliirinc  season  of 
ltKl7  s.  Tons  of  alfalfa  harvested  front  1.'>.904  acres  of  land, 
ittakinir  yielil  nearly  4  tons  to  the  acre.  Nuntberof  (Kninds 
of  salt  ptoduceil  and  cotisitmed  in  Chile  in  1907.  ;ind 
amount  intpurleil. 


I’oinis  to  Iteobserveil  iti  ttittkiittt  out  Chilean  invoices . do . 

Condiliott  of  the  nitrale  induslty .  Nov.  .io.  1909 

Sitpplemental  report  of  shilipiny  facilities  alon(r  the  cottsl  of  . do . 

Valparaiso. 

Chileait  developtttent .  Dec.  4.1909 

Imiiortation  ttml  sale  of  coal  itt  Chile .  Dec.  12. 1!l09 


(in.iiMiit.x. 

Intpurlalion  and  sale  of  coal  itt  the  consttittt  district  of  Dei 
liarranquilla.  • 

( t  tt  \. 

Itttporlation  and  sale  of  cottl  at  Cietifttetros .  Det 


Illt.MINK  AX  KEI'l  tlLir. 

lnt|)orlatioit  ami  sale  of  coal  itt  I’lierto  I’htta  consttlar  Dec.  ll.ltioy 
district. 

K(  t  Atiiin. 

.■ialt  ttiono[>oly  of  Kciittdor . 

Concessioit  (tratited  to  I.itrttite  Mitiittc  Cotttpatiy  to  cott- 
striict  a  railway  front  their  ittines  to  t^itilo. 

The  tirattville  liitntte  Cottcessiott  for  the  exploraliott,  ex¬ 
traction.  attd  ex|)loilalioit  of  the  |)elroleum.  nattinti  (jas, 
iimi  as|ihalt  <leposils  attd  ttiittes  itt  the  liepttblic  of 
Ecitailor.  for  a  period  of  fifty  yetirs. 

Railroad  from  .Manta  to  .Saitta  .Vtitt.  Ecuador . 

fmportatioit  and  sale  of  coal  itt  Kcititdor . 

tIAITt. 

lm|>ortatiott  attd  sale  of  (  oal  itt  Haiti .. .  .  Nov.  :tu.l9()9 

IIDXtifRAS. 

Chatices  in  citstonts  tlitlies  of  Monditras .  Dec.  I.'i.  1909 


Oct.  2S.  1909 
Nov.  19,  IlKdl 
Nov.  20.  ItKKt 

Dec.  7.1909 
Dec.  ll.l'.HItl 


.MKXIi  ■>. 

Cost  of  livittc  Itt  Veracritz .  Nov.  :io.  I'.Kiti 

I nt|>orttttiott  attd  sale  of  coal  itt  .Matainoros  cottsitlttr  di.s-  Dec.  2.1909 
Irict. 

DevelopmettI  of  water  power  f hydro-eliriric)  oti  the  .Mayo  Dec.  x.  ItKttt 
River  for  ttse  of  ntittes  itt  ea.stertt  .Sonont  ami  weslertt 
Chihitahtttt.  as  pittntteil  by  a  power  itnd  laml  compatty 
of  Denver,  Colo. 

Mitn  cipally  owited  itteat  shops  in  Chihuithitit . Dec.  10. 1909 


.Mfretl  \.  Winslow,  consul. 
Valparaiso. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  C.  Kltcrharill.  consitl. 
Ibtrrait(|ttilla. 


■Max  .1.  Raehr.  Cottsitl,  Cien- 
fttecos. 

.\.  W.  I.ithcow,  Vice-Con- 
stil,  I’tterlo  I’lata. 

II.  R.  Dietricli.  Consttl- 
(leneral.  (ittayatjttil. 

R.  H.  .lones,  Vice-Cottsttl- 
(ietteral.  (;uava<|oil. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


.lohn  II.  Terres.Cottstil,  I’ort 
ail  I’rince. 

Samuel  .McClintock.  Consul, 
TecuciKalpa. 


Wtn.  W.  Canatla,  Cottsitl. 
Verttcriiz. 

Clarence  .A.  .Miller,  Consul. 
Matiimurus. 

I,.  .1.  Keena,  Consul.  Chi- 
litiahiia. 


Do. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  1,  1910  (  ..iitiiiucd. 


Date  of  re¬ 
port  . 


Author. 


MKXKO  coutiiiucd. 

Importation  anil  sale  of  eoal  at  .\eapnleo . 

Uailway  eoneession  in  the  ilistriel  of  .\ltar.  Sonora." . 

.\merieaiis  visitint;  .Mexieo,  a  eommereial  aiivantatie . 

Imjtortation  ami  .sale  of  eoal  in  Yneatan . 

Importation  ami  sale  of  eoal  in  I-ower  t  'alifornia . 

Hailway  eonstrnetion  in  X'eraernz . 

New  boiler  sealinc  eomponnd . 

Importation  and  .sale  of  eoal  in  the  eonsniar  distriet  of 
Krimtera. 

I’roposed  new  railway  in  Veraernz . 

New  railroad  tarilT  on  zine  ore . | 

Cattle  shipments  from  tiie  State  of  Cliitniahna . 

Canada's  exports  to  .Mexieo . 

Men's  linen  collars  in  Mexieo . 

.Vcrienltiiral  opportnnilies  in  the  State  of  Colima . 

Oil  in  the  State  of  Tamanlipas . 

.Mexican  foreign  trade . 

Defwtive  pai  kiiiK  of  merchandise . 

Sale  of  corti  to  the  poor  at  cost  by  the  state  I'overnment .  . 

Keform  school  at  which  aKrieiillnrc  will  be  tatijihl . 

Improved  water  supply  and  carbap*  crematory  for  the  city 
of  Chihnahna. 

xn  AK.\in  A. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal . 

Kxecntive  decree  ereatint:  a  new  issue  of  paper  currency 
in  Nicaraana. 

PANAMA. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  at  ports  of  Colon.  I'aiiama. 
and  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  I.atin  .America . 

I'KKl". 

Importation  and  sale  of  eoal  in  batin  America . 

Steamship  service  of  the  Salvador  Hailway  Co.  ( l.imited) 
between  Ai-ajntla  and  .Salina  Crnz. 

.  fltltifAV. 

Kxposition  of  I’ortiiKiiese  products  in  .Alontevideo . 

I’rodnction  atid  handlinttof  wmtl  in  Crnttnay . 

A  pproachini:  completion  of  the  Kastern  I’an-  American  Hall¬ 
way  System. 

VKNKZIK1.A. 

Imi>ortation  ami  .sah'  of  coal  in  consular  district  of  I'nerto 
Cabcllo. 

Telephone  and  lelettraph  service . 

Contract  of  salt  mines  in  A'eneznela . 

Salt  ^•onlracl  in  A'eneznela . 

Introdnclion  of  patent  or  proprietary  medicines  itilo  A'ene- 
znela. 

Hailway  statistics  in  A'eneznela . 

TarilT  clianttes  in  A'eneznela . 

Credits  in  A'eneznela . 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  A'eneznela . 

Kx|)loralion  amlexploitalionofiictrolenm  bell  of  A'eneznela. 


Dee.  n.P.HHt 

Dec.  l:t.  litnti 
. do . 

DtH'.  14,  IIKW 
. do . 

Dec.  I.A.lWKt 

Dei'.  17.  ItItW 
Dec.  H).  llHm 

Dec.  '.'1, 19(H) 

Dec.  '->4.  ItMH) 

. do . 

Dll'.  'J.H,  19(H) 

Dec.  '.>9.  liHH)  , 
. do . 

Dih'.  :()l,  KHH) 

. do . 

,lan.  :(.  1910 

,lan.  7.1910  ! 

. do . ; 

. do . 


Marion  belcher,  Consul,  .Aca¬ 
pulco. 

.A,  A'.  Dve,  Consul.  Nottales. 
(i.  U.  McliooBan.  Consul 
I’rocreso. 

Do. 

b.  X.  Sullivan.  Consul,  ba 
I’az. 

AA'm,  AA'.  Canada.  Consul 
A'cracrnz. 

Do. 

A.  J.  bespinasse.  Consul. 
Front  era. 

AA'm.  AA'.  Canada.  Consul. 
A'eracrnz. 

b.  J.  Keena,  Consul.  Chi¬ 
hnahna. 

Do. 

AA'm.  AA'.  Canada,  Consul. 
A'eracrnz. 

Do. 

A.  T.  Ilaeberle. Consul.  Man¬ 
zanillo. 

C.  .A.  Miller.  Consul.  .Alala- 
moros. 

(ieo.  .A.  lincklin.  Consul. 

San  l.nis  I'olosi. 

Wm.  AA'.  Canada.  Consul. 
A'eracrnz. 

b.  .1.  Keena,  Consul,  Chi¬ 
hnahna. 

Do, 

Do. 


Xov.  '.’.i.  ItHH)  Kdwin  AA'.  Trimmer.  Cotisnl, 
Cape  (iraeias  ti  Dios. 

Nov.  '.’7.  IIHHI  Henry  Caldera.  A'icisConsnl . 
MaiiaBiia. 


Dec.  it.ltHH)  Claude  K..  (illy  an  I,  A' ice  and 
DepiKy  Consul  -  (ieneral 
I’anania. 

Dw.  III.  ItHH)  Alban  (!.  Snyder,  Consiil- 
( ieneral,  I’aiiama. 


Dee.  9,  ItHH)  C.  Ilaiiiilloii  Jones,  A'ice  and 
Deputy  Consul,  Callao. 
Nov.  J4.  KHH)  Harold  b.  CInm,  A'ici'-Coii- 
snl-( ieneral.  San  Salvador. 


Nov.  '.’(1.  ItHH)  F.  AA'.  liodinB.  Consul,  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

Dei'.  4.  ItHH)  Do. 

DiH'.  10.  ItHH)  Do. 


Nov.  an.  ItKHi  Herbert  H.  AA'riBhl,  Consul, 

I’nerto  Cabello. 

Dee.  1.1‘HH)  I.  A.  ManninB.  Consul,  ba 
(iiiaira. 

Dee.  a.  KHH)  Herbert  H.  AA'riBhl,  Consul. 

I’nerlo  Cabello. 

Dis'.  4.  KHH)  I.  A.  .AlanniiiB.  Consul,  ba 
(iiiaira. 

Dec.  0.  KHH)  Do. 

Dec.  s.  KHH)  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Dec.  9.  KHH)  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Dec.  Lt).  KHH)  Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


RAILWAYS. 

There  are  in  the  Argentine  Republic  four  hroad-jiaujje  (o  feet  6 
inches)  railroads — the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern,  Buenos  Aires 
Western,  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific,  and  Central  Arjientine. 

There  are  three  narrow  {jauge  (1  meter)  railroads,  which  are  under 
the  same  control — Cordoba  Central,  Cordoba  and  Rosario,  and 
Cordoba  Central  Buenos  Aires  Extension. 

There  are  two  railroads  of  4  feet  8^  inches,  or  English  gauge — 
Entre  Rios  and  Argentine  North  Eastern. 

The  railway’s  in  the  Argentine  Republic  have  been  uniformly  profit¬ 
able  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  past  years;  every  year  has  shown  a  big 
increase  in  the  tonnage  carried  by  the  Argentine  railways,  this  being 
in  the  main  due  to  the  increase  of  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation 
and  to  the  marvelous  fertility  of  the  soil.  During  the  last  six  years 
the  increase  of  tonnage  carried  has  been  almost  100  per  cent.  It  may 
he  safely  ])redicted  that  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  zone  of  the 
railways  mentioned  will  he  doubled  in  the  next  ten  years,  since  expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  agriculture  is  fast  su]>planting  ])asture  and  driving 
it  farther  and  farther  afield.  Any  increase  of  the  land  under  cidti- 
vation,  and  more  particidarly  more  intensive  farming  of  that  already 
cultivated,  will  bring  increased  traffic’  to  the  railroads.  Such  an 
increase  will  be  brought  about  by  an  increase  of  the  peo])le  on  the 
land  whose  crops  have  to  be  moved  and  whose  wants  have  to  be 
supplied. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Experimental  farming  carried  on  at  the  Government  station  at 
Patagones,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  has  shown  that  PTench  wheat  will  there  produce 
2,250  pounds  per  hectare  (2.2  acres)  and  Russian  wheat  3,284  pounds 
per  hectare.  Great  prosperity  is  reported  from  the  country  about 
the  excellent  natural  harbor  of  San  Bias,  which  is  being  developed 
by  private  enterprise.  Vegetables  grow  there  the  year  round,  pease 
producing  2,711  pouiuls  per  hectare  and  beans  4,232  pounds  per 
hectare.  The  abundance  and  quality  of  these  and  other  vegetable 
products  have  caused  great  quantities  to  be  exported.  The  railway 
line  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  ('armen  de  Patagones,  which  is  being 
rapidly  pushed,  will  do  much  to  develop  this  rich  agricultural  and 
pastoral  region. 
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EXPORTATION  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Durin"  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  mineral  products  valued  at 
•S584,714  were  exported,  which,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  shows  an  increase  of  .?42,663. 

The  most  important  exports  were  copper  and  wolfram,  of  which 
there  were  exported  2,375,860  kilograms  and  563,620  kilograms, 
respectively.  The  other  principal  items  of  export  were  lime  261,500, 
marble  145,500,  and  lead  59,275  kilograms  (kilogram  being  equiv¬ 
alent  to  about  2.2  pouiuls). 

Of  coal  alone  there  was  imported  1,770,075  tons;  of  coke,  28,520 
tons;  graphite,  175,477  kilograms;  china  clay,  1,284  tons;  sulphur, 
928,543  tons;  chalk,  2,247,712  tons;  petroleum,  466,805  hecto¬ 
liters,  equivalent  to  26.4  gallons;  tar,  1,372,062  kilograms;  calcium, 
5,676,099  kilograms;  salt,  2,296,929  kilograms. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  EXPORTS  OF  THE  MINERAL  PRODUCTS 
OF  ARGENTINA  FOR  THE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  lim 


MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  revenues  for  the  coming  year  are  estimated  at  $29,728,900 
paper  currencT,  or  about  $2,492,000  more  than  was  calculated  for 
last  year.  The  ordinary  revenue  has  increased  steadily  during  the 
last  five  3’ears:  In  1904  it  amounted  to  $16,598,347;  in  1905  it  was 
$18,388,992;  in  1906  it  rose  to  $19,259,502;  and  last  year  it  was 
$25,488,409,  and  the  extraordinaiy  revenue  was  $2,138,212,  making 
together  $27,626,621. 

The  Intendant  proposes  to  continue  his  policj’  of  forming  parks 
and  pla^’grounds  necessarv  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  With  this  end  in  view  he  has  entered  into  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  various  properties,  using  mone3's  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  Moreover  the  sums  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
city"  police,  street  cleaning  service,  slaughterhouse,  and  the  municipal 
band  have  been  materially  increased. 
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IN  I  KKXATIOXAL  Hl'HKAl'  OK  THK  A.MKKICAX  K Kl’l’ BLK’S, 


PROPOSED  WIRELESS  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  EASTERN 
HEMISPHERE. 

Tlu“  Arjientino  (loviMiinuMit  is  coiisiderin*:  a  plan,  in  coniu'ct inn 
with  other  intc're.sted  nations,  lor  the  estahlishinent  of  wireless  teh'- 
(rraph  eomnuinication  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  proposed 
stations  will  extend  from  Tierra  del  Fue<;o  in  the  sonthernmost  part 
of  the  liepnhlie,  alonjjthe  Aifjentine,  rrn<inayan,  and  Brazilian  coasts 
to  the  Fernando  de  Xoronha,  (’ape  Verde,  and  Madeira  islands  to  (fih- 
raltav,  and  from  thence  to  the  cduntries  of  Europe  alonji  the  Atlantic 
and  Meiliterranean  coasts,  and  from  tin*  Medit(Mram'an  coast  to 
.Vsia  and  northern  Africa. 


NATIONAL  ALFALFA  COMPETITION. 

The  Ar<;<“ntine  (Jovernment  has  issued  a  decree  rejiulatiiifr  the 
National  Alfalfa  (’ompidition.  Tin*  conntrv  is  divided  into  liv«* 
districts  for  this  ])nrpose.  The  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires  and  ('ordoha ; 
.Santa  F(*  and  Entre  Bios  Province's;  the  Territory  of  the  I’ampa 
(’entral  and  the  Province*  e>f  Sein  Enis,  anel  the*  re*imiinele*r  e»f  the* 
Bepidelie*.  The*  l)e*])artme*nt  of  .Vjrrie'idt nre*  is  to  j;ive*  f;e»lel,  silve*r.  iind 
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bronze  medals  and  diplomas  for  success  in  alfalfa  growing  in  each 
district.  The  samples  of  alfalfa  submitted  will  be  subjected  to  severe 
tests  of  purity  and  excellence.  The  Jockey  Club  of  Buenos  Aires,  the 
Pacific  Railway,  and  many  private  individuals  and  corporations  will 
also  give  prizes. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  ARGENTINA  AND  CHILE  TO  EXCHANGE  VISITS. 

The  President  of  Chile  is  to  visit  Buenos  Aires  May  25, 1910,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  Argentine  Independence, 
lie  will  remain  there  four  days,  and  will  be  attended  by  cadets  from 
the  Chilean  Military  Academy,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery.  The  President  of  Argentina  will  visit  Santiago  September 
18  for  a  stay  of  four  days. 

NAVIGATION  ON  THE  RIVER  PLATA. 

An  Argentine  firm  has  purchased  the  steamer  Jamestown,  which 
used  to  run  from  Washington  to  Norfolk.  It  will  be  renamed  the 
Colonia  and  is  destined  for  the  Plata  River  service. 

The  Colonia  is  a  new  steamer,  launched  at  Newport  News  in  1906. 
Its  hulk  is  of  steel  and  measures  252  feet,  having  a  registered  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  700  tons.  The  engines  furnish  2,136  horsepower, 
giving  the  steamer  a  potential  speed  of  19  knots  an  hour. 

The  Colonia  has  a  passenger  carrying  capacity  of  3,000,  and  is 
fitted  with  air-tight  compartments  which  render  it  unsinkable.  All 
installations  are  fireproofed  with  asbestos.  It  will  be  the  fastest 
steamer  on  the  river  Plata  and  is  calculated  to  make  the  crossing  to 
Colonia  in  something  over  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

THE  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  TO  COMPETE 
at  the  BUENOS  AIRES  EXHIBITION. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on 
January  12,  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to 
send  a  team  of  riflemen  to  take  part  in  the  competitions  of  the  L’Union 
International  des  Federations  and  Associations  Nationales  de  Tir, 
whose  matches  for  1910  will  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  July  3  to  17  as 
a  feature  of  the  Argentine  Republic  centennial. 

NEW  BATTLE  SHIPS  TO  BE  BUILT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Ai^entine  Government  has  awarded  contracts  to  an  American 
firm  for  the  building  of  two  war  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  to  cost 
approximately  $22,000,000.  Each  vessel  will  be  570  feet  long  with  a 
displacement  of  28,000  tons  and  a  speed  of  22  knots,  generated  by 
40,000  horsepower.  Twenty-five  builders  of  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy  competed  for  the  contract. 
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PROPOSED  PARCELS-POST  CONVENTION  WITH  BRAZIL. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  looking  to  the  celebration  of  a  parcels- 
[)ost  convention  with  Brazil  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  The  need  of  such  a  service  between  the 
two  countries  is  patent,  and  it  is  thought  arrangements  satisfactory  to 
both  nations  will  soon  be  reached. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

On  October  29,  210  miles  of  the  new  Rosario-Puerto  Belgrano 
Railway  were  finished. 

The  Province  of  Mendoza  had  203,000  inhabitants  in  September, 
1909,  51,000  of  whom  were  in  the  city  of  Mendoza.  The  forthcoming 
completion  of  through  rail  communication  with  Chile  will  umloubt- 
edly  greatly  increase  the  prosjierity  of  Mendoza,  whose  wine  indus¬ 
tries  show  continued  progress. 

From  January  1  to  September  30,  1909,  205,497,122  passengers 
were  carried  on  the  five  (Central  Argentine,  horse;  Anglo- Argentine, 
Lacroze  de  Buenos  Aires,  E16ctricos  del  Sud,  Puerto  y  Ciudad  de 
Buenos  Aires,  all  electric)  horse  and  electric  tram-car  lines  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  as  compared  with  185,503,991  tluring  the  same 
period  in  1906  and  162,985,646  in  1907.  The  receipts  of  all  these 
companies  show  great  increases. 

The  railway  department  of  the  Argentine  Government  has  been 
authorized  to  immediately  construct  the  line  between  Diamante  and 
Crespo,  while  surveys  are  to  be  made  for  the  line  from  Curuzu  Cuatia 
to  unite  with  the  line  from  Monte  Caseros  to  Posadas,  and  for  a  line 
from  the  Port  of  Paranfi,  to  Maria  Grande,  for  which  purposes  $300,000 
Argentine  gold  ($289,500  United  States  currency)  have  been  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  department. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  December  20,  1909, 
scents,  essences,  perfumed  oils,  soaps,  paste,  and  powders,  hair  dyes 
and  lotions,  preparations  for  the  skin,  teeth,  and  nails  are  now  subject 
to  an  excise  duty  of  5  centavos,  equivalent  to  about  2  cents  per  bottle, 
retail  package  or  piece,  payment  of  which  is  to  be  proved  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  stamp  of  that  value  to  each  receptacle  or  wrapper.  In 
case  of  imported  articles,  the  stamps  have  to  be  affixed  before  the 
goods  leave  the  customs. 

A  previous  decree  authorizes  the  free  importation  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art  intended  for  the  Centennial  International  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  The  duty  is  only  remitted  on  tem¬ 
porary  importations,  and  bond  must  be  given  to  take  the  form  of  a 
guaranty  for  the  eventual  payment  of  the  import  duties  if  the  articles 
are  not  reexported  within  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
from  the  date  of  importation. 


DIAGRAM  AND  MAP  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  MINERALS 
FROM  BOLIVIA  DURING  THE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1909.  AND  LOCATION  OF 
CUSTOM-HOUSES  IN  BOLIVIA,  CHILE,  AND  PERU  THROUGH  WHICH  THEY 
PASS. 

iind  Tupiza  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909,  were  Bs.  28,494,995 
($11,397,998),  and  Bs.  24,586,649  ($9,834,659),  respectively,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  exports  Bs.  26,116,901  ($10,446,760),  and  imports  Bs. 
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27,700,758  ($11,080,303)  for  the  same  period  of  1908.  The  exports 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  were  as  follows: 


United 

Articles.  Roliviauos.  States 

gold. 


Tin .  25,952,296  $10,380,918 

Silver . I  1,214,966  ,  485,986 

Copper . i  1,015,523  i  406,209 

Bismuth .  275,073  110,029 

Gold . '  37,136!  14,854 


During  this  period  exports  to  the  value  of  Bs.  13,335,373  ($5,334,149) 
were  made  through  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  Chile,  and  Bs. 7,094,969 
($2,837,987)  through  the  custom-house  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

DRAINAGE  AND  WATER  WORKS  AT  LA  PAZ. 

The  municipal  government  of  La  Paz  has  been  authorized  to  use 
the  waters  of  the  Milluni  River  to  increase  the  potable  water  supply 
of  the  city  and  to  furnish  a  more  abundant  quantity  of  water  for 
drainage  purposes.  It  is  reported  that  the  city  has  contracted  with 
the  Bolivian  Rubber  and  General  Enterprise  Company  to  prepare  the 
plans  and  complete  the  work  in  question. 

BASES  AND  GUARANTEE  OF  FOREIGN  LOAN. 

On  November  10,  1909,  the  Bolivian  Government  requested  the 
National  Congress  to  authorize  it  to  negotiate  a  foreign  loan  of 
£1,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  using  £1,000,000  thereof  in  establishing 
a  bank  for  discounts  and  advances  w'ith  authority  to  issue  notes, 
£300,000  for  drainage  works  and  water  supply  in  the  capitals  of  the 
departments,  and  £35,000,  less  the  cost  of  placing  the  loan,  for  use 
in  the  surveys  of  the  railways  to  Yungas,  Chimor4,  and  Yacuiba  or 
Santa  CVuz. 

It  is  proposed  to  guarantee  the  loan  by  pledging  tlie  export  duties 
on  rubber  and  ores,  the  annual  receipts  from  which  amount  to  about 
$640,000.  The  terms  must  not  be  lower  than  those  of  the  Morgan 
loan,  the  rate  of  discount  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  and  the  interest 
and  amortization  combined  not  more  than  7  per  cent. 

TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

The  Aimual  Report  of  the  Directoj-General  of  Telegraphs  of  Bolivia  • 
contains  the  following  data:  Three  tliousand  and  ninety-eight  miles 
of  telegraph  lines  are  comprised  in  the  system,  of  which  2,390  miles 
are  the  property  of  the  State.  Revenues  from  the  government 
lines  produced  $76,899,  which  represents  an  increase  of  $13,246  over 
the  previous  year. 


BRA^ 


BUDGET  LAW  FOR  1910. 

The  budget  law  for  1910,  as  published  in  the  “Diario  Official”  of 
December  29,  1909,  estimates  ordinary  receipts  at  84,910,529  milreis 
gold  and  299,558,400  milreis  paper.  The  extraordinary  receipts  to 
be  applied  to  special  funds  are  estimated  at  19,463, .333  milreis  gold 
and  13,560,000  milreis  paper,  or  a  total  of  $146,122,449,“  compared 
with  $140,268,923  in  1908. 

The  estimated  receipts  from  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  as 
follows:  Import  duties,  $83,495,000;  wharf  and  light-house  dues, 
$228,000;  10  per  cent  duty  on  goods  imported  free  of  duty,  $120,000; 
20  per  cent  of  the  export  duties  on  Acre  rubber,  $5,100,000;  internal 
revenue,  $24,807,553;  excise  taxes,  $14,419,500;  extraordinary  reve¬ 
nues,  $4,185,430.  Receipts  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
paper  money  are  estimated  at  $7,037,666;  those  to  be  applied  to  the 
sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  railway  bonds  are  estimated  at 
$980,000;  fund  for  amortization  of  internal  loans,  $912,000;  while  the 
proceeds  from  the  tax  destined  to  the  port-improvement  fund  are 
estimated  at  $4,870,000. 

The  expenditures  for  1910  are  fixed  at  349,455,468  milreis  paper, 
and  53,628,370  milreis  gold,  or  a  total  of  $131,650,825,  as  against 
$140,268,923  for  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

POSTAL  REGULATIONS  AND  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK. 

The  “ Diario  Oficial”  of  November  24,  1909,  contains  the  text  of 
the  new  regulations  governing  the  postal  service  of  Brazil,  which 
became  elfective,  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions  concerning 
the  reduction  of  rates,  on  January  1,  1910. 

The  regulations  provide  that  the  domestic  postage  on  letters  shall 
be  reduced  to  100  reis  (3  cents)  per  15  grams,  and  on  foreign  letters 
to  200  reis  (6  cents).  When  the  postage  provisions  become  effective, 
the  foreign  postage  rates  of  Brazil  will  be  within  the  province  of  the 
Postal  Convention,  which  specifies  that  the  rate  per  15  grams  shall 
be  200  reis  (6  cents)  in  Brazil. 

The  reorganization  act  provides  for  radical  changes  in  the  service 
of  the  several  bureaus,  and  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  employees, 
the  greatest  increase  to  go  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  for 
more  than  ten  years.  The  scale  of  increase  is  for  more  than  ten  years 
service  10  per  cent;  more  than  twenty  years,  20  per  cent;  more  than 
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twenty-five  years,  30  per  cent;  and  more  tlian  thirty*  years,  40  per 
cent.  About  800  new  employees  will  be  employed.  Reductions 
will  be  made  on  the  present  rates  of  postal  money  orders,  and  facili¬ 
ties  provided  for  handling  a  much  greater  volume  of  business  than 
heretofore.  The  charge  for  domestic  registry  is  to  be  reduced  to 
200  reis  (6  cents)  for  amounts  up  to  10  milreis  ($3),  and  300  reis  for 
amounts  up  to  15  milreis. 

An  important  provision  of  the  act  is  the  establishing  of  postal 
savings  banks,  with  a  minimum  deposit  of  100  reis.  Accounts  will 
draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  deposits  of  more 
than  one  milreis  (30  cents)  and  not  exceeding  1,000  milreis  (.S300). 
Single  deposits  in  excess  of  1,000  milreis  will  not  be  received.  The 
depositor  may  convert  his  account  into  government  bonds,  or  may 
withdraw  his  savings  account  at  any  time  by  giving  the  proper  notice. 
Deposits  uncalled  for  after  thirtj’  years,  together  with  accrued  interest 
thereon,  revert  to  the  Government.  Funds  held  in  deposit  may  be 
loaned  out  at  interest  to  iluly  authorized  banks  and  other  credit 
institutions. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  IN  RIO. 

Public  electric  lighting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  now  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  7.7  cents  gold  per  kilowatt  hour  for  a  minimum  of  5,000,000 
kilowatts,  while  private  lighting  is  12  cents  gold  per  kilowatt  hour,  the 
electric-light  company  having  recently  modified  its  contract  and 
reduced  its  schedule.  A  lower  price  than  the  one  mentioned  will 
be  charged  the  Government  if  its  consumption  exceeds  7,000,000 
kilowatts,  and  a  still  lower  rate  if  the  consumption  is  in  excess  of 
10,000,000  kilowatts. 

The  concessions  for  private  and  public  lighting  terminate  in  1915 
and  1945,  respectively. 

Charitable  and  educational  institutions  receive  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  from  the  schedule  price. 

The  company  is  obligated  to  furnish,  renew,  and  keep  in  repair  at 
its  own  expense  all  necessary  meters,  and  must  bear  the  expense  of 
laying  of  cables,  gas  pipes,  and  repairs  to  the  same.  The  city  will 
receive  from  the  company  $48,000  annually  for  fiscalization  and 
inspection. 

COFFEE  EXPORTS  FROM  SlO  PAULO. 

On  December  15,  1909,  the  20  per  cent  additional  tax  on  coffee 
became  effective.  The  coffee  exported  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
during  the  past  season,  before  the  additional  tax  became  operative, 
aggregated  9,500,000  bags.  The  coffee  growers  of  that  State  have 
taken  steps  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  the  20  per  cent  tax,  and  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  amend  the  budget  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  remove  the  restriction  referred  to  upon  the  exports 
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of  this  product.  Unless  the  market  price  of  coffee  should  advance 
considerably,  there  will  be  no  further  exports  of  that  article  from 
Santos  until  Jul}’^  of  the  present  year. 

LAW  GOVERNING  FOREIGN  BANES. 

In  a  report  relating  to  banking  in  Brazil,  the  vice-consul-general 
at  Rio  states  that  the  law  provides  that  foreign  banks  and  other 
corporations,  in  order  to  transact  business  in  the  Republic,  must 
obtain  the  authorization  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury’.  The 
application  for  permission  to  establish  a  foreign  bank  or  other  cor¬ 
poration  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
institution,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders,  and  the 
amount  of  stock  subscribed  bj’^  each.  One-tenth  of  the  company’s 
capital  stock  must  have  been  paid  in,  and 
two-thirds  of  same  must  be  owned  in  Brazil. 

An  American  bank  in  Brazil  would  include 
all  the  features  of  a  credit  and  banking 
institution  in  the  United  States.  Credit 
paper,  as  used  generally  by  business  concerns 
and  private  individuals  in  the  United  States, 
is  almost  unknown  in  Brazil.  One  of  the 
first  things  a  foreigner  notes  with  reference 
to  commercial  transactions  in  Brazil  is  the 
great  amount  of  currency  carried  to  and 
from  banks  during  the  business  day.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  inducements  are  given  by  foreign 
banks  to  encourage  deposits,  and  in  this 
line  there  are  opportunities  for  American 
banks.  By  including  in  their  functions 
every  legitimate  banking  operation  which 
experience  shows  to  be  feasible,  American  banks  would  greatly 
extend  the  prestige  of  American  business  interests  in  Brazil. 

CABLE  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  laying 
of  a  coastwise  submarine  cable  and  the  maintenance  of  a  cable  service 
between  Para,  in  northern  Brazil,  and  Chuy,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  concession  is  for 
twenty-five  years,  the  concessionaire  being  obligated  to  pay  to  the 
Government  for  each  word  transmitted  in  international  messages  10 
centimes  (2  cents).  The  Government  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent  from  regular  tariff  rates  on  all  official  messages  sent  by  it. 
The  first  section  of  the  cable  will  be  laid  between  Para  and  Nictheroy, 
and  must  be  ready  for  operation  within  three  years,  and  the  laying 
of  the  entire  line  must  be  completed  within  nine  months  thereafter. 


MAP  SHOWING  ROUTE  OF 
PROPOSED  SUBMARINE 
CABLE  BETWEEN  PARA, 
NICTHEROY,  AND  CHUY, 
BRAZIL. 
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preferential  treatment  of  certain  imports  from  united 

STATES. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  renewed  for  the  calendar  year  1910 
the  preferential  treatment  of  certain  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  force  during  1909,  and  added  to  the  list  of  articles  entitled  to  the 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  cement,  dried  fruits,  desks,  cor¬ 
sets,  and  school  furniture.  The  articles  entitled  to  the  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  duty  under  the  decree  of  July  1,  1906,  are  wheat 
flour,  condensed  milk,  manufactures  of  india  rubber,  clocks  and 
watches  (now  construed  to  include  alarm  clocks),  inks  (not  including 
writing  ink),  colors  and  varnishes,  typewriters,  refrigerators,  pianos, 
scales,  and  windmills. 

ISSUE  OF  BONDS  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  BOLIVIAN  CLAIMS. 

A  presidential  decree  dated  December  16,  1909,  authorizes  the 
issue  of  Government  bonds  to  the  amount  of  1,802,000  milreis 
(approximately  $540,000)  for  the  payment  of  claims  awarded  to 
Bolivia  by  the  ('laims  Commission  created  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  November  17,  1903.  The  bonds  are  of  the  value  of  1,000 
milreis,  bearing  3  per  cent  interest,  payable  semiannually. 


NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  VALPARAISO. 

From  1856  to  1858,  before  the  founding  of  the  Naval  Academy  of 
Chile  at  Valparaiso,  special  instruction  was  given  to  a  body  of  marine 
guards  aboard  the  frigate  Chile,  anchored  at  Valparaiso.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1857,  the  President  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  expend  up  to 
?  15,000  in  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  naval  academy 
at  Valparaiso,  and  in  April,  1858,  the  school  was  inaugurated  with 
an  attendance  of  26  cadets. 

The  academy  continued  in  operation  without  interruption  until 
1870,  when,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  it  was  discontinued,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  instruction  was  given  aboard  the  Esmeralda  to  cadets  from 
the  military  school  at  Santiago,  which  instruction,  in  turn,  was  dis¬ 
continued  after  a  period  of  six  years.  From  1876  to  1879  no  school 
for  naval  instruction  was  maintained  by  the  Government. 

In  1891  the  Naval  Academy  was  reestablished  at  Valparaiso,  and 
has  remained  in  successful  operation  until  the  present  time.  In  1892 
a  special  building  was  erected  on  the  “Hill  of  the  Artillery”  for  the 
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use  of  the  academy,  which  has  continued  to  grow  in  importance  and 
now  occupies  a  high  rank  in  the  naval  academies  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  executive  decree,  invoices  for  goods 
shipped  to  Chilean  ports  must,  when  presented  for  legalization, 
clearly  cover  the  following  points:  The  name  of  the  seller  of  the 
merchandise  and  the  shipping  agent,  or  the  person  making  out  the 
invoice;  the  name  of  the  consignee  and  the  port  of  destination;  the 
name  of  the  ship  in  which  the  goods  were  embarked;  mark,  number, 
class,  and  contents  of  the  package;  the  gross  and  net  weight  of  the 
merchandise;  the  price  of  each  article  named  in  the  invoice;  and, 
in  case  the  price  given  in  the  invoice  does  not  agree  with  the  market 
price,  the  consul  is  to  make  a  note  of  that  fact  at  the  foot  of  the 
document. 


IMPORTS  OF  CHALKS  AND  CRAYONS  IN  1908. 

In  1908  Chile  imported  chalks  and  crayons  valued  at  $16,387  and 
$2,547,  respectively,  50  per  cent  of  the  former  coming  from  Germany, 
44  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  4  per  cent  from  the  United 
States,  and  2  per  cent  from  France.  Germany  supplied  about  62 
per  cent  of  the  crayons  brought  into  the  country.  School  crayons 
pay  a  duty  of  3.65  cents  per  kilogram,  and  artists’  crayons  5.5  cents 
per  kilogram. 

CHANGE  OF  TIME. 

The  Government  of  Chile  decided,  beginning  with  January  1  of  the 
present  year,  to  set  its  official  time  exactly  five  hours  behind  Green¬ 
wich  time.  This  was  done  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  convenience 
in  reckoning  time  and  to  simphfy  comparisons  with  observations 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Greenwich  standard. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  Cliilean  law  authorizing  the  gradual 
reduction  of  tariff  duties  on  certain  articles,  it  it  to  be  noted  that 
knitted  wares  of  linen  or  wool  and  hosiery,  corrugated  galvanized  or 
sheet  iron,  and  portable  houses  not  exceeding  in  value  $15,000  are 
now  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds  (except  boots  and  shoes 
15  centimeters  or  less  in  length,  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes)  is  fixed 
at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  first  half  of  1910,  40  per  cent  for 
the  second  half  of  that  year,  and  35  per  cent  from  the  first  of 
January,  1911. 


NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  COLOMBIAN 

PORTS. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  recently  built  four  steamers  for  its 
new  service  to  Jamaica,  Colon,  and  Colombian  ports.  The  Almi- 
rante,  the  first  steamer  built,  is  of  more  than  5,000  tons  and  her 
companion  vessels  are  the  largest  vessels  to  be  employed  regularly 
in  the  service  from  New  York  to  Jamaica.  They  are  fitted  up  with 
modern  appointments  for  first-class  passengers,  having  accommo¬ 
dations  for  150  first-cabin  passengers.  There  are  suites  de  luxe,  with 
private  baths,  and  the  usual  smoking  and  social  rooms  and  library. 
Each  cabin  besides  being  unusually  large  and  well  ventilated  for 
tropical  travel,  is  fitted  with  an  air-cooling  system  which  will  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  sea  voyage. 

REGISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  COMPANIES. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  requires  the  registration  of  foreign 
companies  who  do  business  in  the  Republic.  The  law  concerning 
the  matter  is  divided  into  three  parts  of  considerable  length.  Part 
first  treats  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  law,  part  second  is  a 
summary  of  the  different  laws  concerning  the  operation  of  foreign 
companies,  and  part  third  is  the  text  of  the  laws  and  decrees  relating 
to  the  subject  and  the  official  explanation  thereof.  These  laws  are  of 
great  importance  to  foreign  companies  now  doing  business  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  to  new  companies  that  expect  to  engage  in  business  there. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  FOREIGN  LUMBER. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at 
Bogota  on  the  lumber  trade  of  Colombia,  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  populous  districts  of  the  Republic  have  sufficient  well-wooded 
lands  in  their  immediate  vicinities  to  supply  all  local  demands. 
Orders  for  foreign  lumber  may  occasionally  be  placed  from  some 
of  the  Colombian  river  and  sea  ports,  but  inland  freight  rates  are 
so  high  that  they,  are  prohibitive,  so  far  as  timber  is  concerned. 
The  Pacific  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  and  the  Caribbean 
ports  of  Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  and  Rio  Ilacha  offer 
the  most  accessible  markets  for  American  lumber  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  wood.  At  all  of  these  some  dock  and  railway  timber,  boat 
flitch,  and  building  material  is  used.  All  the  Colombian  inland  rail- 
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ways  are  reported  to  have  sufficient  supplies  of  accessible  railway 
timber. 

As  a  general  rule  American  wood  does  not  give  satisfaction  in  the 
Tropics  unless  it  is  protected  by  creosote  or  other  preservative  against 
insects  and  decay. 

SALE  OF  COAL  AT  BARRANQUILLA. 

Because  of  the  abundance  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barran- 
quilla  and  along  the  rivers  and  railway  lines  in  that  part  of  Colombia, 
but  little  coal  has  been  used  as  a  fuel  up  to  the  present  time.  No 
coal  mines  are  known  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are  no 
coal  deposits  exploited  in  the  Republic  that  are  easily  accessible  to 
the  port  of  Barranquilla.  The  Barranquilla  Railway  and  Pier  Com¬ 
pany  import  a  small  quantity  of  coal  annually — less  than  1,500  tons, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $9.50  per  ton  delivered.  All  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  city  use  wood  for  fuel.  In  order  for  coal  to  compete 
with  wood  in  Barranquilla,  the  price  of  the  former  would  have  to  be 
reduced  to  about  $4  per  ton  delivered  at  the  factory. 

IMPORTED  CRAYONS  AND  PENCILS. 

The  deputy  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Bogota  reports 
that  of  the  white  chalk  used  in  Colombia  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
imported  material  is  colored.  It  comes  in  boxes  containing  100  bars 
each,  350  boxes  to  the  case,  which  weighs  about  150  pounds.  The 
finer  grades  of  crayons  and  pencils  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  coarser  ones  come  from  France  and  Germany. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

An  executive  decree  of  October  23,  1909,  published  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  provides  that  carbide  of  cal¬ 
cium  is  to  be  classified  for  customs  purposes  in  the  second  class  of  the 
tariff,  dutiable  at  the/ate  of  ?1  per  100  kilograms. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  are  so  varied 
and  numerous,  considering  the  size  of  the  country,  as  to  make  their 
enumeration  most  difficult,  and  few  other  Latin-American  countries 
have  so  well  deserved  the  careful  study  of  scientists.  For  ages  the 
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land  has  been  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  forests, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  virgin  subsoil  has  been  overlaid  with  a  thick 
vegetable  mold  seldom  less  than  10  feet  in  depth.  The  country 
contains  a  variety  of  tropical  and  subtropical  vegetation  on  its  culti¬ 
vated  lands,  virgin  forests,  and  open  plains  and  savannas. 

The  tropical  zone  of  the  Republic  on  the  Atlantic  side  includes  a 
section  of  territory  from  20  to  22  miles  in  width  covered  with  a  pro¬ 
lific  growth  of  lofty  trees.  This  forest  zone,  together  with  the 
wooded  district  of  the  San  Juan  River,  and  extending  to  the  borders 
of  Lake  Nicaragua,  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  the 
Republic.  In  it  are  found  in  abundance  the  native  hard  woods  of 
the  country,  including  ironwood,  caoba,  mahogany,  and  other  cab¬ 
inet  woods,  together  with  campeachy  and  a  number  of  other  trees 
used  in  commerce  for  dyeing  and  tanning.  These  valuable  timber 
lands  offer  exceptional  advantages  to  the  lumberman.  The  San 
Juan  River,  with  its  densely  wooded  valleys  and  its  numerous  navi¬ 
gable  tributaries  extending  into  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  interior  of 
the  nation,  provides  a  natural  transportation  route  to  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Costa  Rica,  appropriately  so  named  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
on  account  of  its  immense  natural  wealth,  contains,  in  addition  to  its 
virgin  forests,  broad  savannas,  and  valuable  vegetable  and  fruit 
products,  mineral  deposits  of  great  value.  Many  gold  mines  were 
worked  by  the  early  Spaniards,  and  recently  great  activity  has  been 
shown  in  exploiting  new  and  rich  claims,  and  the  indications  are  that 
in  the  near  future  this  branch  of  industry  will  be  developed  to  the 
full  extent  warranted  by  the  richness  of  the  mineral  deposits  in  the 
extensive  mining  zones  of  the  Republic.  Much  evidence  is  at  hand 
to  show  that  the  native  Indians  worked,  in  a  crude  way,  the  silver, 
gold,  and  copper  mines  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  considerable 
quantities  of  these  metals  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  aborigines 
to-day. 

The  principal  products  of  the  mines  are  gold  and  silver,  although 
deposits  of  nickel,  iron,  and  manganese  are  widely  distributed. 
These  deposits  offer  great  opportunities  for  development  and  promise 
rich  returns  to  labor  and  capital,  as  do  the  commercial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  industries  of  the  country. 

The  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  are  most  favorable  to  the 
foreigner,  according  him,  with  the  exception  of  suffrage,  all  the  rights 
of  a  citizen.  Foreigners  are  free  to  engage  in  business  in  the  Republic 
on  the  same  terms  as  citizens,  and  may  acquire,  possess,  and  dispose 
of  real  property  without  naturalization  or  restraint. 


RAILWAY  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CUBA. 

Among  the  most  important  railway  betterments  in  Cuba  is  the 
recently  completed  passenger  station  of  the  Cuban  Railway  at 
Camagiiey,  an  admirable  edifice  constructed  of  cement.  This  line 
has  practically  finished  its  work  of  substituting  native  hard-wood 
cross- ties  for  those  of  pine  previously  used.  More  than  87  bridges 
have  been  replaced  by  steel  structures  and  other  provisional  bridges 
have  been  repaired  and  strengthened. 

The  subsidy  of  ^8,000  per  kilometer  which  has  been  granted  by 
the  Government  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
certain  branch  lines  into  sparsely  settled  districts. 

The  lines  from  Manzanillo  to  Bayamo  and  from  Bayamo  to  Palma 
Soriano,  250  kilometers  in  length,  traverse  the  most  fertile  lands  of 
Cuba  and  pierce  mountains  rich  in  deposits  of  such  minerals  as 
manganese,  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  whose  exploitation  is 
now  made  possible  by  these  new  branches. 

HAVANA’S  SEWER  SYSTEM. 

The  new  Cabanas  tunnel,  which  forms  a  part  of  Havana's  modern 
sewer  system  and  through  which  one  of  the  main  drains  of  the  city 
will  pass  carrying  off  the  sewage  to  the  sea,  has  been  completed. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Cuban  Engineering  Company  undertook  to 
provide  Havana  with  a  first-class  modern  sewer  system.  Work  was 
begun  by  the  laying  of  pipes  in  the  suburban  districts,  the  greatest 
difficulty  being  encountered  in  laying  the  pipe  lines  for  the  main 
drains  in  the  city  proper.  This  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  soft  spongy  rock  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  city  in 
many  parts  must  first  be  excavated,  as  the  new  work  is  laid  on  a 
solid  foundation  about  20  feet  below  the  surface.  A  base  of  con¬ 
crete  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  frame.  Above  this  wall  is  built  a  brick 
floor,  and  the  walls  when  vertical  will  have  a  concrete  shell  and 
brick  lining.*  A  short  distance  above  the  floor  the  walls  curve  over 
in  an  arch  of  concrete  construction. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  1909. 

On  December  31,  1909,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  had  on  hand  assets 
to  the  value  of  $6,399,447.50,  consisting  of  cash  on  hand  deposited 
in  the  banks  of  the  island  $939,028.79,  and  cash  in  the  treasury  and 
in  the  hands  of  collectors  $5,460,418.81.  The  liabilities  at  that 
time  exactly  covered  the  amount  mentioned. 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  BETWEEN  NORFOLK  AND  CUBA. 

The  American  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company  has  established  a 
new  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between  Norfolk,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba. 
This  line  will  carry  passengers,  mail,  and  freight.  Four  steamers 
have  been  assigned  to  this  service  and  the  number  will  be  increased 
as  business  develops. 


MAP  SHOWING  ROUTE  OF  A  NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  TO  RUN 
BETWEEN  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA,  CUBA,  AND  JAMAICA. 

IMMIGRANTS  FROM  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  bring  to  Cuba  about  100  families 
from  Norway.  This  is  the  first  systematic  effort  to  import  Nor¬ 
wegian  emigrants  to  the  island.  On  arriving  at  Havana  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  transport  them  free  of  charge  to  Chaparra,  their  final  desti¬ 
nation.  They  will  work  in  the  San  Manuel  sugar  mill  and  free  homes 
will  be  provided  for  them.  It  is  expected  that  the  Cuban  Congress 
will  appropriate  a  considerable  sum  to  be  placed  at  the  di.sposal  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid  immigration. 

NEW  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  issue 
of  new  postage  stamps  of  the  denominations  of  8  cents  and  $1,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Director  of  Communications  has  fixed  the  date  on 
which  these  new  stamps  will  be  issued. 
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INCREASE  OF  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  parcels  post  convention  made  with  France  in  1907  has  greatly 
increased  the  exports  of  goods  by  mail  from  that  country  to  Cuba, 
and  especially  in  dress  goods  and  ladies’  fine  underwear.  From 
February  4,  1907,  to  May  4,  1908,  about  12,000  packages  of  goods, 
valued  at  $482,000,  were  shipped  by  parcels  post  to  the  island  from 
France. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

By  the  Cuban  Government  decree  of  November  30  the  following 
articles  imported  for  manufacturing  purposes  by  proprietors  of 
printing  and  lithographic  establishments  are  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  surtaxes  provided  for  in  the  decree  of  February  1, 
1904:  Chrome  paper  (tariff  No.  161),  bronze  powder  and  leaves 
(tariff  Nos.  69  and  70),  varnishes  (tariff  No.  89),  and  glazed  paper 
(tariff  No.  152).  The  surtax  on  chrome  paper  was  30  per  cent  of  the 
duty,  and  on  the  other  articles  25  per  cent  of  the  duty.  Articles  com¬ 
prised  under  tariff  Nos.  69,  70,  and  89,  when  imported  from  the  United 
States,  are  admitted  into  Cuba  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
duty;  articles  included  under  tariff  Nos.  152  and  161  are  admitted 
from  the  United  States  at  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  of  the  duty. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


LAW  GOVERNING  CUSTOM-HOUSES  AND  PORTS. 


The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  promulgated,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1909,  a  new  law  concerning  custom-houses  and  ports.  The 
law  referred  to,  wdiich  covers  every  phase  of  the  import  and  export 
commerce  of  the  Republic,  is  divided  into  21  chapters  and  236  articles. 
At  present  the  import  and  export  ports  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  as  follows:  Santo  Domingo,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Tortuguero  de 
Azua,  Samanu,  Puerto  Plata,  Monte  Cristi,  Sanchez,  and  Barahona. 

The  new  law  not  only  contains  ndes  and  regulations  referring  to 
exports  and  imports  of  merchandise,  but  also  treats  of  goods  in  transit 
through  the  Republic  destined  to  other  nations,  the  coastwise  trade, 
and  merchandise  placed  in  deposit  with  the  intention  of  reexporting 
same  within  a  prescribed  period  of  time.  The  formalities  which  the 
captains  of  vessels,  shippers,  and  consuls  should  observe  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  new'  law,  and  the  rules  governing  the  lading  and  unlading 
of  vessels  is  given  in  detail.  Rules  covering  consular  invoices  and 
manifests  are  considered,  and  the  examination  and  dispatch  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  well  as  damages  to  goods  in  transit,  are  covered  in  detail. 
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Tlie  law  enters  minutely  into  such  subjects  as  the  abandonment  of 
merchandise,  the  warehousing  and  depositing  of  goods,  the  collection 
of  duties,  the  inspection  and  dispatch  of  vessels,  the  arrival  of  ships, 
shipwrecks,  fines  and  penalties,  confiscation  of  goods,  tonnage  of 
vessels,  naturalization  of  ships,  the  requirements  of  customs  officers 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  customs 
officials,  and  general  and  transitory  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
this  subject. 

USE  OF  RIVERS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  POWER. 

According  to  a  law  promulgated  on  November  22,  1909,  individuals 
and  companies,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  may,  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fomento,  solicit  permits  of  the  President  for  the  use  of  the 
water  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  to  generate  power  for  industrial 
and  agricultural  purposes  and  to  supply  water  for  the  use  of  towns, 
said  permits  to  be  granted  whenever  the  President  deems  advisable 
to  do  so.  The  applications  for  water  concessions  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  plans  of  the  works  contemplated,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  same,  and  an  itemized  estimate  of  their  cost. 

The  Executive  is  authorized  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  this  law.  Public  works  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  acquired  at  any  time  by  the 
federal  or  municipal  authorities  upon  the  payment  of  their  value, 
fixed  before  or  after  completion,  plus  a  reasonable  interest.  The 
material,  machinery,  and  supplies  used  in  the  construction  of  said 
works  may  be  imported  free  of  federal  and  municipal  duties. 

EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  extradition  treaty,  celebrated  ad  referendum  with  the  United 
States  on  June  19,  1909,  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  was  published  in  full  in  the  “Gaceta 
Oficial”  of  Santo  Domingo  on  November  15  of  the  said  year. 


ECUADOR 


RAILWAY  FROM  MANTA  TO  SANTA  ANA. 

The  ad  referendum  contract  made  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
with  Pablo  Gonzembach  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Manta 
to  Santa  Ana  and  the  building  of  a  wharf  at  the  former  place,  has 
been  approved,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  by  the  Federal  Congress, 
and  was  duly  promulgated  by  President  Alfaro  on  November  10, 
1909.  The  contract  provides  that  the  railway  shall  start  from  the 
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port  of  Manta,  pass  through  the  cities  of  Montecristi  and  Portoviejo, 
and  terminate  at  the  city  of  Santa  Ana.  The  gradients  of  the  line 
shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  nor  shall  the  radius  of  curves  be  less  than 
60  meters.  It  is  specified  that  the  cities  of  Manta,  Montecristi, 
Portoviejo,  and  Santa  Ana  shall  be  provided  with  railway  stations 
adequate  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  traffic  of  the  line. 
The  rolling  stock  shall  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  ample  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  company.  The 
bridges  and  trestles  are  to  be  solidly  constructed  of  iron,  steel,  and 
masonry,  and  the  ties  used  on  the  railway  must  be  of  tiurable  wood, 
such  as  guayacan,  mesquit,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  concessionaire 
agrees  to  build  an  iron  or  concrete  wharf,  or  a  wharf  constructed  of 
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both  of  these  materials,  158  meters  long  by  8  meters  wide,  having  a 
head  100  meters  in  length  by  16  metei-s  in  depth,  and  to  be  connected 
with  the  railway.  Detailed  plans  of  the  railway  and  wharf  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  approval,  and  the 
construction  of  the  railway  and  wharf  must  be  commenced  within 
a  year  from  the  approval  of  the  contract  by  the  Congress,  and  must 
be  concluded,  barring  unavoidable  circumstances,  within  two  years 
thereafter.  A  failure  to  complete  the  construction  within  the  term 
specified  subjects  the  concessionaire  to  a  penalty  of  5,000  sucres 
($2,500)  for  each  month  of  delay  suffered. 

The  Government  guarantees  to  the  concessionaire  6  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  annually  and  1  per  cent  sinking  fund,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
on  $1,000,000,  the  amount  fixed  as  the  value  of  the  railway  and 
25796— Bull.  3—10 - 11 
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wharf  finished  and  eciuipped.  The  railway  will  issue  $1,000,000 
of  6  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
railway  and  wharf  and  the  equipment  and  other  property  pertaining 
thereto,  said  bonds  to  be  amortizable  within  a  period  of  thirty  years 
from  the  accumulated  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  and  wharf  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  after  the  wharf  is  opened  for 
traffic  its  use  shall  be  obligatory  in  the  freight  traffic  of  Manta,  the 
railway  or  wharfage  company  receiving  2.50  sucres  ($1.25)  per  ton 
wharfage  charges  on  freight  laden  and  unladen  at  the  port  of  Manta, 
and  50  centavos  (25  cents)  a  ton  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  vessels 
anchoring  at  the  wharf. 

The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  during  which 
time  the  company  will  exploit  the  railway  and  the  wharf,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  after  the  expiration  of  which  term 
the  entire  property  with  all  its  appurtenances  shall  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Government. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  LAW  GOVERNING  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

JUSTICE. 

A  legislative  decree  promulgated  by  President  Alfaro  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1909,  modifies  a  number  of  articles  of  the  organic  law  relating 
to  the  judicial  power.  An  important  change  is  made  in  article  42, 
providing  that;  “The  attorney  who  desires  to  speak  in  the  court 
room  shall  so  request  in  due  time,  and  the  court  shall  fix  the  day  and 
hour  on  which  he  may  be  heard.”  Article  6  of  the  new  decree,  refer¬ 
ring  to  article  47  of  the  old  law,  specifies  the  number  of  judges  that 
shall  sit  in  the  different  districts  and  capitals  of  the  provinces.  The 
decree  referring  to  article  55  of  the  organic  law  prescribes  the  date 
on  which  the  municipal  alcaldes  and  commercial  judges  shall  be 
elected.  A  number  of  changes  of  minor  importance  have  been  made 
in  articles  60,  110,  133,  141,  and  155  of  the  judicial  code. 

ABOLITION  OF  SPECIAL  COMMERCIAL  COURTS. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  passed  a  law  abolishing  sjiecial  tri¬ 
bunals  or  courts  of  commerce  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  pertaining 
to  mercantile  matters.  The  procedure  in  mercantile  claims  will  now 
be  the  same  as  in  civil  cases  and  will  be  decided  by  the  same  courts. 
All  claims  now  pending  have  been  transferred  for  adjustment  to  the 
judges  and  notaries  public  of  the  respective  cantons. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  SAN  ANTONIO  TO  QUITO. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  granted  a  concession  to  the  Lignite 
Mining  Company  to  construct  a  short  railway  from  the  lignite  mines 
or  deposits  in  the  parish  of  San  Antonio,  Province  of  Pinchincha,  to 
the  city  of  Quito.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession,  the 
railway  must  be  completed  within  two  years  from  October  28,  1909. 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  CllSAR  BORJA. 

On  the  first  of  last  February  the  Government  of  Ecuador  sustained 
a  fn’eat  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Cesar  Borja,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Public  Credit,  and  former  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  deceased 
had  for  a  long  time  taken  an  active  part  in  public  life  and  had  been 
a  member  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  Doctor  Borja  was  58  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  was  a  physician  by  profession  and  a 
literary  man  and  poet  of  unusual  attainments. 


RUBBER  GROWING. 

In  its  uncultivated  lands  on  the  Atlantic,  Guatemala  affords  the 
prospective  rubber  planter  every  condition  necessary  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  highly  profitable  plant.  These  conditions  are: 
Good  soil,  warm  climate,  and  humidity  well  distributed  throughout 
the  year.  Of  the  conditions  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  rubber  tree,  humidity  is  the  most  essential.  In  this  respect 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Guatemala  shows  an  annual  rainfall  of  95  inches, 
as  compared  with  80  inches,  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  that  part 
of  Sumatra  where  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  “  Ilevea 
brasilensis.” 

Some  years  ago  an  ingenious  Dutch  planter  of  Sumatra  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  importing  from  Manila  a  sowing  of  hemp  seed  and 
interplanting  this  among  his  new  plantations  of  rubber,  and  has 
obtained  a  complete  success  with  the  scheme.  This  manila  hemp 
{Musa  textilis)  is  one  of  the  many  varieties  commonly  called  “P1&- 
tano”  in  Guatemala.  The  plant ’is  native  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  conditions  for  its  successful  growing  being  similar  to  those  of  the 
banana,  but  it  does  not  bear  fruit. 

The  Musa  textilis  produces  three  classes  of  hemp,  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  which  were  formerly  exclusively  exported  to  Japan 
and  China,  where  by  means  of  a  special  and  secret  process  a  fabric 
was  made  which  is  known  as  “crude  silk.”  This  fabric  is  made 
mainly  from  manila  hemp.  The  third  class  comes  to  the  United 
States  to  be  made  up  into  manila  paper. 

Naturally  the  process  of  converting  hemp  into  silk  interested 
Europe  and  awakened  the  desire  to  imitate  and  if  possible  improve 
the  oriental  processes.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  in  which 
much  money  was  spent  success  cro^vned  their  labors  and  they  not  only 
imitated  but  considerably  improved  upon  the  oriental  process. 
There  is  now  manufactured  in  Guatemala  a  product  which  is  called 
“artificial  silk”  which  sells  at  about  one-half  the  price  of  genuine 
silk. 
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The  process  is,  of  course,  protected  by  a  patent,  nevertheless 
something  is  known  of  the  process  employed.  The  hemp  is  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid  forming  a  pulpy  mass.  This  is  then  heated  to  a 
high  temperature,  passed  across  capillary  tubes  under  strong  pressure 
and  while  so  treated  cooled  wdth  liquid  air. 

1'he  system  of  interplanting  the  rubber  trees  with  Mum  textilis  is 
calculated  to  make  rubber  growing  even  more  profitable.  This 
plant  eighteen  months  after  planting  attains  a  growth  sufficient  to  be 
an  admirable  shade  for  the  young  rubber  plants;  it  has  very  few  roots 
and  thus  does  not  impoverish  the  soil,  and  as  the  fiber  is  extracted 
from  the  trunk  the  leaves  may  be  cut  and  allowed  to  fertilize  the 
soil. 

It  offers  the  further  advantage  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  rubber 
planting,  for  it  produces  annually  a  good  revenue,  covering  not  only 
the  expenses  incurred  in  planting,  but  a  good  share  of  those  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  tending  of  the  rubber  plants. 

CONNECTION  WITH  MEXICAN  RAILWAYS. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Guatemalan  Central  Rail¬ 
way  Company  to  the  American  minister  in  Guatemala  City,  concern¬ 
ing  the  proposed  connection  between  the  Guatemalan  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  Pan-American  branch  of  the  railways  of  Mexico,  states 
that  a  sui-veying  party  is  engaged  in  selecting  the  preliminary  route 
of  the  line  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  after  the  report  of  the  survey 
is  received  and  considered  the  final  route  will  be  selected.  A  pur¬ 
chasing  department  of  the  road  is  to  be  established  in  New  York, 
and  all  the  materials  and  supplies  bought  in  the  United  States  for  the 
railway  will  be  contracted  through  this  department.  Construction 
work  will  be  commenced  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  line  will  be 
pushed  forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


LEGISLATIVE  MEASURES. 


The  Haitian  Congress,  during  its  last  session,  passed  several  bills 
which  will  tend  to  promote  the  agricultural  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  countrjL  Owing  to  the  crude  methods  hitherto  employed 
in  the  Republic  in  the  preparation  of  coffee,  one  of  the  leading  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  country,  and  which  should  be  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  nation,  and  to  the  lack  of  proper  drying  beds,  Haitian  coffee  is 
not  very  highly  rated  at  the  present  time  in  markets  of  the  world. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  corn  and  rice.  In  order  to  remedy  this  con¬ 
dition,  Congress  decreed,  on  June  28,  1909,  that  the  Government 
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should  establish  in  each  rural  district  producing  cotfee,  rice,  and  corn 
one  or  more  coffee  grinding  and  decorticating  mills,  as  well  as  rice  and 
grist  mills,  to  which  the  farmers  may  come  and  prepare  their  coffee, 
rice,  and  corn  at  no  expense  whatsoever,  with  the  permission  and  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  chiefs  of  the  districts,  in  order  to  give  these 
products  a  marketable  value.  The  Agricultural  Department  is 
allowed  $10,000  for  this  purpose  and  is  responsible  to  the  legislative 
body  for  the  manner  in  which  said  sum  is  expended. 

The  following  series  of  prizes  are  also  to  be  awartled  during  the 
national  agricultural  celebrations:  $20  American  gold  to  the  owner 
of  the  best  coffee-drying  bed,  $20  American  gold  to  the  producer  of  a 
crop  of  10,000  pounds  of  rice  during  the  year,  and  $20  American  gold 
to  the  producer  of  10,000  pounds  of  corn  meal  during  the  same  period. 

Another  bill  passed  by  Congress  on  the  same  date  affords  protection 
to  commerce  and  industry  by  reducing  the  heavy  duties  levied  on 
Campeachy  logs  and  roots  which  exceedetl  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
product,  thereby  preventing  its  exportation.  This  bill  provided  for 
a  reduction,  beginning  October  1,  1909,  in  the  export  duties  on 
Campeachy  logs  and  roots  of  one-half  the  former  duties,  or  $0.75 
gold  per  thousand  feet. 

From  the  same  date  a  duty  of  10  cents  American  gold  is  levied  on 
sugar  and  hides  coming  from  abroad,  and  a  duty  of  2  cents  American 
gold  on  the  amount  of  the  customs  invoice  of  imported  merchandise, 
with  the  exception  of  flour. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  January  1,  1910,  President  Davila  delivered  an  interesting 
message  to  the  Federal  Congress,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  done  all  within  its  power  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity 
and  cordial  relations  which  Honduras  maintains  with  other  nations 
and  those  of  Central  America  in  particular. 

Among  the  more  important  events  of  the  previous  year  was  the 
convention  held  by  the  First  Central  American  Conference  at  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  in  January,  1909.  The  Executive  congratulates  Congress  on 
the  settlement  of  the  question  between  the  Governments  of  Guatemala 
and  Salvador,  and  praises  the  consular  service  for  its  efficiency. 

The  Government  is  encouraging  the  spread  of  education,  and  to 
this  end  it  recommends  better  salaries  for  teachers.  A  law  school,  a 
school  of  commerce,  a  national  institute,  and  normal  schools  for  both 
sexes  are  maintained,  and  the  primary  schools  in  1909  numbered  655, 
with  a  corps  of  767  teachers  and  25,975  matriculates.  Large  sums  of 
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money  have  been  spent  by  the  administration  for  public  instruction, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  salaries  to  primary  school  teachers.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  intends  to  reestablish  the  school  of  medicine,  putting  it  upon 
a  firm  financial  basis,  in  order  that  it  ma}'  recover  as  soon  as  possible 
the  prestige  which  it  formerh'  enjo}'ed. 

In  so  far  as  able  the  General  Government  has  lent  aid  to  the 
municipalities  in  the  furthering  of  public  works,  such  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  streets,  school  buildings,  and  parks.  Among  the 
more  important  undertakings  of  this  kind  is  the  construction  of  a 
highway  between  Tegucigalpa  and  the  Department  of  Olancho  in 
order  to  make  available  to  commerce  the  rich  products  of  that 
district. 

The  budget  for  1909  estimated  the  revenues  of  the  nation  at 
$1,313,705.  The  actual  receipts  for  the  year  were  $1,278,214,  or  a 
deficit  of  $35,491. 

The  development  of  agriculture  is  being  encouraged,  and  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  schools  is  recommended,  together  with 
the  improvement  of  transportation  routes  with  a  view  to  inducing 
the  planters  to  jiroduce  products  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

With  the  construction  of  the  railway  line  from  Trujillo  to  Juticalpa 
there  will  be  opened  up  for  cultivation  one  of  the  most  fertile  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  countrj’.  As  an  evidence  of  the  good  effect  this  line 
will  have  in  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  it  is  only  necessary' 
to  mention  the  numerous  banana  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trujillo. 

The  results  accomplished  by  the  School  for  the  Cultivation  of 
Tobacco  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence  have  more  than  justified 
the  hopes  which  lead  to  its  establishn’ient. 

The  Government  has  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States  to  send  a  commission  to  Honduras  to 
report  on  the  cattle  industiy  there.  It  is  hoped  the  report  of  the 
commission  will  be  favorable  and  so  open  up  a  larger  market  to 
that  industry. 

BUDGET  FOR  1909-10. 


The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Republic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1910,  expressed  in  silver  pesos 
of  a  gold  value  of  37^  cents  each,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Income. 

Pesos. 

Expenditures. 

Pesos. 

Import  duties . 

Rum  monopoly . 

Tobacco  monopoly . 

Stamped  paper  monopoly . 

Liquor  monopoly . 

Export  duties . 

£x]x>rtations . 

Wharf  dues . 

Telegrams  and  cablegrams . 

All  other  sources . 

1,800,000 

1,300,000 

300,000 

220,000 

150,000 

142,500 

50,000 

55,000 

108,000 

588,565 

Administration . 

Justice . 

Foreign  relations . 

Public  Instructions . 

Agriculture . 

Public  works  and  fomento . 

Army  and  navy . 

Treasury . 

Public  credit . 

719,690 

173,684 

261,340 

466,668 

27,600 

594,370 

1,434,718 

453,636 

582,359 

Total . 

4,714,065 

Total . 

4,714,065 
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FORFEITURE  OF  MINING  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  published  a  list  of  97  mining 
concessions  that  have  been  declared  forfeited,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  177  of  the  Mining  Code,  for  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  relating  to  the  working  of  the 
mines.  The  forfeited  claims  consist  principally  of  gold  and  silver 
mines  and  prospects  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic,  but 
more  especially  in  the  great  mining  departments  of  Olancho,  Yoro, 
and  Tegucigalpa.  The  combined  area  of  these  properties,  which  up 
to  the  present  time  were  largely  held  by  one  person,  is  about  50,000 
hectares.  The  action  of  the  Government  has  again  opened  up  these 
mining  claims  to  entry  and  exploitation.  Many  of  the  prospects  are 
said  to  be  very  valuable,  and  numerous  entries  have  already  been 
made,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  new  impetus  will  be  given  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  of  Honduras  because  of  the  increased  opportunities  for 
entry,  exploitation,  and  development  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
promising  mining  zones  of  the  country. 

REPEAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FOREIGN  AND  COASTWISE  TRADE. 

The  law  requiring  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Republic  to  be  carried 
on  in  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  the  Republic  has  been  repealed, 
and  this  trade  thrown  open  to  the  nations  of  the  world  without  an}’ 
restriction  whatever.  Formerly  vessels  coming  to  Honduras  from 
foreign  countries  were  required  to  have  ship’s  papers  signed  by  a 
consular  officer  of  Honduras.  This  decree  has  also  been  repealed, 
and  the  trade  of  the  country  is  now  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  countries. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

The  decree  of  February  17,  1909,  reducing  the  import  duties  on 
cotton  goods  20  per  cent  has  been  repealed,  and  the  law  of  April  7, 
1900,  which  imposes  a  duty  of  30  cents  silver  per  kilogram  gross 
weight  on  white  shirting,  40  cents  on  drills,  and  60  cents  on  prints 
and  grays,  or  mantas,  has  been  substituted  therefor.  The  changes 
made  in  the  tariff  leaves  the  tariff  of  1900  in  force  with  the  following 
exceptions : 

The  duty  on  liquors  has  been  increased  50  per  cent;  candles  have 
been  reduced  to  10  cents  silver  per  half  kilogram;  fence  wire  has  been 
put  on  the  free  list;  Scott’s  Emulsion  has  been  reduced  to  15  cents 
silver  per  half  kilogram;  and  paper  used  for  printing  is  admitted  free. 
There  have  also  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  classification  of 
certain  articles  such  as  drugs,  medicines,  etc. 


INCREASING  COMMERCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THREE  MEX¬ 
ICAN  PRODUCTS. 

The  Mexican  Consul  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  a  report  made  re¬ 
cently  to  the  Department  of  Fomento  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  shows 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1908-9,  a  single  establishment  in  San 
Antonio  imported  common  straw  hats  from  Mexico  to  the  value  of 
$85,000,  and  that  the  demand  was  so  great  for  this  article  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  imports  of  same  will  be  doubled  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  hats  in  question  came  principally  from  Tehuantepec, 
Leon,  Puebla,  and  the  Federal  District. 

Another  Mexican  product  for  which  there  was  a  considerable  de¬ 
mand  was  red  pepper,  the  delicate  flavor  and  excellent  quality  of 
which  caused  it  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  pepper  by  thousands  of 
Americans.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  red  pepper  through  the 
custom-house  at  San  Antonio  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $79,840.  Mexican  nuts  are  also  highly  esteemed  in  the  United 
States,  and  $.34,080  worth  of  these  were  imported  through  San  An¬ 
tonio  during  the  period  referred  to. 

The  plant  (Pedilanthus  Pavona,  Euphorbiacea)  from  which  the 
substance  known  as  candeliUa  is  extracted,  growls  in  abundance  in 
northern  Mexico,  where  the  yield  is  from  one-half  to  2  toas  of  can- 
delilla  per  hectare.  This  substance  ranks  among  the  best  vegetable 
wax,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  varnishes,  disks,  and 
electric  iasulators.  The  price  of  the  sub.stance  varies  from  44  to  .56 
cents  per  kilogram,  and  the  demand  for  it,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  is  increasing  constantly. 

STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  MEXICAN 

PORTS. 

The  Mexican  (iovemment  has  contracted  witli  Ei.dkii,  Dkmpstek 
&  ('o.  for  a  steamship  service,  c.onsisting  of  one  or  more  trips  per 
month,  lad  ween  Tampico,  Veracruz,  and  l^rogreso,  Mexico,  and  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Charlottetown,  Canada,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
sf*rv'ice  is  to  1x5  cmrirnenced  at  once,  and  connection  will  be  made  in 
Canada  with  European  lines.  With  the  permission  of  the  Mexican 
tiovemrnent,  the  vessels  of  the  new  line  may  touch  at  other  foreign 
ports.  The  ships  einphjyed  in  the  service  are  to  sail  under  the  Eng¬ 
lish  flag,  and  none  of  them  are  to  la;  less  Ihiiti  3,900  tons  burden. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  CHIHUAHUA. 

In  1907  Cliihuahua  produced  mineral  products  to  tlie  amount  of 
$11,779,455,  and  timber  and  agricultural  products  valued  at  $5,688,- 
580.  During  the  same  year  there  were  621,953  acres  of  unirrigated 
and  458,085  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  the  State  under  cultivation,  and 
14,826,000  acres  of  good  farming  land  entirely  uncultivated.  The 
agricultural  industry  of  the  State  gave  employment  during  that  year 
to  44,732  men  and  379  women. 

Numerous  fruits  are  grown  in  the  State,  the  total  value  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  crop  in  1907  amounting  to  $271,500.  Railroads  are 
being  built  into  the  remote  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  forests  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains  have  become  of  great  value.  Long-leaf 
yellow  pine  is  found  in  abundance,  and  other  important  woods  are 
live  oak,  poplar,  mesquite,  and  ash.  The  value  of  wood  products  in 
1907  was  $1,700,000. 

TEZIUTLAN  TO  NAUTLA  RAILWAY. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  build  a  line  from  Teziutlan,  State 
of  Puebla,  to  the  port  of  Nautla,  in  the  State  of  Veracruz.  The 
company  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  $2,500,000.  The  line  will 
traverse  a  region  rich  in  fruits,  sugar  cane,  oil,  and  tropical  products. 
Teziutlan,  the  interior  terminus  of  the  proposed  line,  is  a  great  copper 
and  smelting  center,  and  is  a  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  district. 
The  plan  contemplates  the  building  of  a  branch  line  between  Papantla 
and  Misantla. 


NATIONAL  BOARDS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  law  of  December  21,  1909,  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
national  boards  of  agriculture,  whose  object  is  to  develop  agriculture, 
and  especially  stock  raising,  forestry,  and  other  related  industries. 
These  boards  will  encourage  the  holding  of  expositions  of  agriculture, 
and  will  keep  in  touch  with  domestic  and  foreign  boards  of  the  same 
class.  One  feature  of  the  work  of  these  boards  will  be  the  publication 
of  reports  fi)r  the  information  and  instruction  of  agriculturists,  the 
awarding  of  prizes  for  treaties  on  agriculture,  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools,  and  the  creating  of  scholarships  to  aid  in  the 
st  udy  of  agriculture. 

CONCESSION  FOR  RAILWAY  IN  SONORA. 

'Phe  Mexican  (lovernment  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  from  Port  liobos,  on  the  Ciulf  of  California,  to 
Snsabe, on  the  boundary  line  with  the  Cnite»l  States.  No  other  rail¬ 
way  shall  be  constructed  within  a  z«>ne  of  29  miles  wide  covering  the 
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entire  length  of  the  line,  and  including  Port  Libertad.  Twenty  miles 
of  track  must  be  completed  by  April  26,  1911.  The  railway  will 
penetrate  the  district  of  Altar,  which  is  rich  in  low  grade  ores. 

CANALIZATION  OF  THE  NAZAS  RIVER. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  decided  to  canalize  the  Xazas  River 
from  its  source  to  a  point  just  below  the  city  of  Torreon,  in  the  State 
of  Coahuila,  and  to  erect  large  dams  at  convenient  points  along  its 
course.  The  total  cost  of  these  improvements  will  aggregate 
P'15,000,000  (§7,500,000).  A  large  quantity  of  cement  will  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  canals  and  conduits,  and  jirecautions  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  loss  of  water  b}'  leaks  and  seepage  through 
porous  soil.  Plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  the 
contracts  for  effecting  the  work  will  be  let  in  due  time. 

NEW  GAS  PLANT  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

The  plant  of  the  Mexican  National  Gas  Company,  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  and  ready 
to  furnish  gas  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  plant,  which  is  situated 
near  the  city  limits  of  the  federal  capital,  covers  an  area  of  3 
acres.  The  main  building  is  to  be  of  steel,  80  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide, 
and  will  be  50  feet  high.  Gas  will  be  manufactured  from  crude  oil, 
such  as  is  used  in  locomotives,  and  tanks  will  be  erected  to  store  8,000 
barrels  of  oil,  which  will  be  piped  from  Huasteca.  The  production  of 
the  plant  is  a  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  and  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  gas  plant  which  is  being  built  is  500,000  cubic  meters. 

CONCESSIONS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  TRAMWAY  AND  A 
RAILWAY. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  Arturo  Morales  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  exj)loitation  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  of  a  street 
railway  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  extending  for  a  distance  of  1  kilometer 
opposite  the  town  of  Douglas,  Arizona,  with  the  privilege  of  building 
an  additional  4  kilometers  to  Agua  Prieta.  The  first  kilometer  of 
the  line  is  to  be  completed  within  a  ])eriod  of  two  years.  A  charge  of 
10  centavos  will  be  made  for  the  transportation  of  adult  passengers. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  also  granted  a  concession  to  Alberto 
Legarreta  to  construct  and  exi)loit  for  the  same  jieriod  of  time  a 
railroad  between  the  cities  of  Queretaro  and  Guanajuato,  starting  at 
a  point  between  the  city  of  Queretaro  and  Griega  and  terminating  at 
San  Jose  de  Iturbide,  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato. 

Both  these  concessions  carry  with  them  the  right  to  import  free  of 
duty  the  material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  roads. 
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PROPOSED  ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANT  AND  CANAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chapala  Hydro-Electric  and  Irrigation  Company,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  proposes  to  transmit  electric  power 
from  the  Santiago  River  in  the  State  of  Jalisco  to  the  Aguascalientes 
district  near  the  city  of  Guadalajara.  The  plan  emhraces  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  canal  to  Las  Juntas,  where  the  power  plant  will  be  erected, 
the  Santiago  River  being  tapped  near  the  Juanacatlan  Falls,  about  16 
miles  distant.  It  is  estimated  that  the  water  of  the  canal  at  the  point 
mentioned  is  sufficient  to  generate  about  90,000  horsepower. 

CHAMELA  TO  GUADALAJARA  RAILWAY. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  build  a  railway  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco  from  Chamela,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  Guadalajara, 
the  capital  of  said  State.  The  road  will  run  from  Chamela  to  La  Vega, 
43  miles  from  the  city  of  Guadalajara.  At  La  Vega  it  will  connect 
with  the  Ameca  line  of  the  National  Railways.  The  main  line  will  be 
about  200  miles  long  and  the  Ayutla  branch  about  16  miles  long. 
Tiie  construction  of  this  railway  was  planned  to  commence  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  and  to  be  pushed  forward  to  completion 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  COMMERCE,  TAMPICO. 

The  by-laws  of  the  National  Board  of  Commerce  of  Tampico, 
State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  which  board  was  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law-of  June  12,  1908,  were  approved  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  on  December  15,  1909,  at  which 
time  the  board  became  a  legal  entity. 

CATTLE  SHIPMENTS  FROM  CHIHUAHUA. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1909,  90,981  head  of  cattle  were 
exported  from  the  State  of  Chihuahua  to  the  United  States.  The 
•total  for  last  year  was  86,000.  It  is  estimated  that  12,000  head  of 
cattle  was  exported  to  the  United  States  via  El  Paso  during  the  month 
of  December.  Early  in  the  year  the  State  government  approxi¬ 
mated  the  number  of  range  cattle  in  the  State  as  947,000. 

EARNINGS  MEXICAN  RAILWAY. 

The  earnings  of  the  Mexican  Railway  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1909-10  were  ^1,737,773  ($868,886),  or  a  gain  of  ^215,034 
($107,517)  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  previous  year. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

The  vice-consul  of  the  United  States  at  Managua  states  that, 
according  to  a  recent  executive  decree,  paper  currency  is  to  be  issued 
in  Nicaragua  to  the  amount  of  .‘52,000,000.  The  issue  is  to  be  in 
bills  of  .*5.50  denomination. 


NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  BETWEEN  BLUEFIELDS  AND  NEW 
ORLEANS. 

The  Nicaragua  Fruit  Company,  a  company  organized  in  New 
Orleans  with  a  capital  of  .^100, 000,  has  inaugurated  a  regular  weekly 

steamship  service  between 
New  Orleans  and  Bluefields. 
For  the  present,  two  steam¬ 
ers,  the  Hiram  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  will  be  made  use  of, 
and  as  soon  as  conditions 
and  traffic  justify  another 
steamer  will  be  added  to 
the  service. 

The  company  proposes 
to  handle  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  pineapples,  limes, 
oranges,  plantains,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  that  are  sal¬ 
able  in  New  Orleans.  Corn 
Island  will  be  visited  each 
month  in  the  interest  of  the 
MAP  SHOWING  ROUTE  OF  NEW  STEAMSHIP  cocoaiiut  trade.  The  com— 

LINE  INAUGITRATED  BETWEEN  NEW  OR-  ,  , 

LEAN^^LouisiANA,  AND  BLUEFIELDS,  NIC-  paiiy  Contemplates  putting 

in  its  own  loading  plant, 

and  in  that  case  will  become  a  large  employer  of  labor. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  new  company  are  said  to 
be  men  of  means  and  experience,  and  the  prospects  that  the  new  line 
has  for  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  points 
mentioned  are  exceedingly  good. 
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PANAMA 


PARAGUAY 


CORAL,  SPONGE,  AND  MARINE  ALGAE  FISHING. 


In  1900,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  revenue,  fishing  for  coral, 
sponges,  and  marine  alga'  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  off  the 
coast  of  Panama,  then  a  State  of  Colombia,  was  made  a  monopoly 
of  the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  legislative 
decree  No.  233.  Since  that  time  many  persons  have  solicited  gov¬ 
ernmental  permission  to  fish  for  sponges  off  the  coasts  of  Santa 
Isabel  and  San  Bias.  These  petitions  were  carefully  considered  by 
the  authorities,  and  on  October  29,  1909,  a  legislative  decree  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  Panama  regulating  these  fisheries  and 
permitting  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  individuals  and  companies  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  same,  on  the  payment  of  $2.50  per  month  in 
advance.  Under  this  law  the  Government  may,  whenever  it  deems 
expedient,  lease  for  a  term  of  one  year  by  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  certain  localities  for  said 
marine  substances.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  collectors 
of  customs  at  Colon  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  are  authorized  to  issue 
licenses  and  monthly  permits  for  coral,  sponge,  and  marine  alga* 
fishing  in  waters  embraced  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 


CONDITION  OF  TREASURY,  SEPTEMBER,  1909. 


The  exports  of  Paraguay  in  1908  were  valued  at  £773,419,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £647,222  in  1907,  or  an  increase  in  1908  of  £126,197.  The 
chief  exports  were  hides,  quebracho,  wood,  oranges,  and  tobacco. 

The  value  of  the  imports  fell  from  £1,502,500  in  1907  to  £814,591 
in  1908.  The  principal  decrease  was  on  imports  of  liquors,  textiles, 
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On  September  30,  1909,  the  assets  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  con¬ 
sisted  of  interest-bearing  securities  and  cash  deposits  in  New  York 
to  the  amount  of  $7,112,042.73.  Against  this  sum  drafts  aggregating 
$46,764.81  were  drawn  in  September  of  said  year  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Panama  to  meet  the  authorized  expenses  of  the  Government  during 
the  month  referred  to. 


COMMERCE  IN  1908. 
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foodstuffs,  and  fancy  goods.  The  countries  from  which  imports  were 
made  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  Germany,  with  29  per 
cent;  Great  Britain,  21  per  cent;  Argentine  Republic,  10  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  and  Spain,  each  5  per  cent. 

The  customs  revenues  declined  from  £458,919  in  1907  to  £108,408 
in  1908. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  TELEPHONIC  MATERIAL. 

According  to  a  legislative  decree  of  October  25,  1909,  which  has 
been  duly  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  National 
Telephone  Company  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  importing  free 
of  duties,  the  machiner}^  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  conservation 
and  extension  of  its  telephone  line.  The  decree  also  frees  the  com¬ 
pany  from  federal  and  municipal  taxes,  and  authorizes  it  to  erect 
such  posts  in  the  municipalities  through  which  its  wires  pass  as  may 
be  needed  for  the  stringing  of  its  lines.  The  federal  and  municipal 
governments  of  the  Republic  enjoy  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
tariff  rates  charged  other  customers.  These  concessions  are  valid 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  new  customs  tariff  which  went  into  effect  on  October  1,  1909, 
was  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Customs  of  Paraguay,  and 
consists  of  18  divisions  divided  into  3,760  sections.  The  present 
tariff  repeals  the  previous  one,  together  with  all  decrees  and  reso¬ 
lutions  concerning  the  same. 

SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  .CONGRESS. 

The  special  session  of  Congress  which  met  on  November  5,  1909, 
acljourned  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 


DREDGING  FOR  GOLD  ON  THE  INAMBARI  RIVER. 


In  December,  1908,  a  company  working  under  a  Government  con¬ 
cession  was  formed  in  England  to  dredge  for  gold  on  the  Inambari 
River  and  its  tributaries.  The  first  dredge  employed  by  this  company 
was  erected  too  far  upstream,  and  its  operation  proved  unsuccessful. 
An  attempt  to  float  the  dredge  40  kilometers  dovm  the  river,  to  a 
point  which  seemed  more  appropriate  for  the  profitable  operation  of 
the  same,  resulted  disastrously,  and  the  dredge  was  wrecked  and  lost 
in  one  of  the  turbulent  rapids  of  the  stream.  A  modern  steel  dredge. 
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with  a  capacity  of  1,200  to  1,500  cubic  meters  of  gravel  per  day,  was 
then  ordered  from  Scotland.  This  dredge  was  sliipped  knocked  do%vn 
to  Mollendo,  and  from  thence  transported  by  rail  and  overland  to 
the  point  of  destination. 

The  carrying  of  a  large  steel  dredge  over  the  precipitous  mountain 
passes  was  a  feat  of  great  difficulty,  and  old  trails  had  to  be  enlarged 
in  places  and  new  ones  constructed  before  it  was  possible  to  haul  the 
machinery  to  the  point  where  it  was  to  be  set  up.  To  assist  in  the 
land  transportaion,  Arabian  carts  were  imported  from  Tunez,  and  the 
greatest  care  had  to  be  used  in  lugging  the  heavy  steel  parts  of  the 
dredge  to  the  selected  gravel  bed  where  the  gold-bearing  sands  are 
known  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities.  When  the  dredge  is  in 
place  and  commences  to  operate,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  large  quantities  of  gold  will  be  extracted  from  the  auriferous 
sands  of  the  Inambari  River,  a  stream  that  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  source  of  supply  of  the  ancient  Inca  rulers. 

FOREIGN  LOAN. 

The  Government  of  Peru,  acting  under  authority  conferred  upon  it 
by  law  No.  1082  of  August  21,  1908,  has  contracted  \nth  La  Banque 
de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas  for  a  nominal  loan  of  £1,200,000,  to  be 
represented  by  60,000  bonds  of  £20  each,  payable  to  bearer.  The 
bonds  A\dll  bear  interest,  payable  semiannually  in  London  or  Paris, 
at  the  rate  of  5i  per  cent  per  annum. 

This  loan  is  to  be  liquidated  in  twenty-eight  and  one-half  }’ears  by 
payments  made  semiannually  in  January  and  July  of  each  year,  the 
bonds  paid  to  be  selected  by  lot,  the  first  drawing  to  take  place  in 
July  of  the  present  j^ear.  The  bonds  will  be  paid  in  London  or  Paris 
and  in  pounds  sterling  or  francs,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  The 
Government  of  Peru  will  draw  drafts  at  ninety  days  sight  on  Paris 
or  London  for  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  contract. 

PURCHASE  OF  TOBACCO  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

According  to  an  executive  decree  of  November  26,  1909,  issued  in 
conformity  with  the  law  that  confers  upon  the  State  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  the  Government  will  buy  all  the  unmanufactured  or  leaf 
tobacco,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  on  hand  in  the  custom-houses 
and  tobacco  factories  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  the  tobacco  in  transit, 
paying  for  the  same  a  just  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government. 
Should  questions  arise  concerning  the  price  to  be  paid,  they  are  to  be 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  2  of  the  decree  of 
July  3,  1909. 
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decree  prohibiting  government  officials  from  contract¬ 
ing  LABORERS. 

President  Leguia  issued  on  November  23,  1909,  an  important 
decree  prohibiting  the  intervention  of  officials  of  the  Government  in 
contracting  in  any  way  whatever  the  services  of  laborers  or  workmen 
for  public  or  private  works.  The  infraction  of  this  law  is  punishable 
by  a  j^ear’s  imprisonment. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTRY  OF  MARKS  AND  BRANDS. 

An  official  registry  for  recording  the  marks  and  brands  of  cattle 
has  been  established  in  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Department 
of  Fomento,  with  the  object  of  rendering  more  difficult  the  theft  of 
cattle.  Public  slaughterhouses  must  keep  a  record  of  the  marks 
and  brands  of  the  animals  killed  in  tlieir  respective  establishments. 

IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  3,  1909,  prescribes  that  persons 
desiring  to  import  cattle,  hoi-ses,  and  other  live  animals  into  Peru 
must  satisfy  the  authorities  in  the  port  of  disembarkation  that  the 
stock  is  free  from  contagious  diseases.  A  certificate  from  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  country  in  which  the  stock  originates,  visaed  by  a 
Peruvian  consular  officer,  certifying  that  the  stock  desired  to  be 
imported  is  free  from  disease,  must  also  accompany  the  shipment. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  BETWEEN  PANAMA  AND  CALLAO. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Company 
established  a  new  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Callao,  Peru,  to 
Panama.  The  Ucayli,  the  first  steamer  to  arrive,  is  an  18-knot  tur¬ 
bine  steamer  with  all  modern  improvements.  Three  other  steamers 
are  to  be  put  on  this  run.  The  ships  are  scheduled  to  make  the  trip 
from  Callao  to  Panama  in  five  days,  and  the  fare  will  be  £27,  £18, 
and  £9,  first,  second,  and  third  class,  respectively.  The  new  line  will 
reduce  the  rates  between  Panama  and  Callao. 


COMMERCE,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 


The  imports  of  the  Ilepublic  of  Salvador  during  the  first  half  of 
1909  amounted  to  C2,255,044,  equivalent  to  $845,631  United  States 
gold,  and  exports  during  the  same  period  are'valued  at  Cl  1,608,470, 
equivalent  to  $4,353,176  United  States  gold. 


SALVADOR. 
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The  leading  articles  of  import  were:  Cotton  manufactured  goods, 
$358,050;  flour,  $49,561;  hardware,  $42,531;  drugs  and  medicine, 
$37,986;  boots  and  shoes,  $32,596;  silk  fabrics,  $24,153. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  of  the  imports  to  the  Republic 
were:  Great  Britain,  $290,773;  United  States,  $270,657;  Germany, 
$97,874;  Italy,  $33,655;  Belgium,  $20,600;  Japan,  $12,648. 


Salvador 


CJOMMtRCE 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  VALUE  OF  THE  LEADING  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SALVA 
DOR  FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

Exports  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were:  Coffee,  $3,592,398; 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  $490,429;  sugar,  $71,141;  balsam,  $56,390; 
indigo,  $81,548;  hides  and  skins,  $25,834. 

The  countries  of  destination  for  exports,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  were:  France,  $1,123,726;  United  States,  $1,105,699; 
Germany,  $829,643;  Italy,  $386,488;  Austria,  $272,386;  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  $261,048. 

25796— Bull.  3—10 - 12 
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SECOND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

On  December  20,  1907,  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference 
held  in  Washington,  concluded  a  convention  providing  for  meetings 
of  Central  American  conferences  to  be  convened  on  January  1  of 
each  year  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  the  object  of  agreeing  upon 
the  most  efficient  and  proper  means  of  bringing  uniformity  into  the 
economical  and  fiscal  interests  of  the  Central  American  States.  The 
Peace  Conference  designated  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  as  the  place 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  American  Conference,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  that  the  Conference  should  choose  the  place  for  the  holding 
of  the  next  Conference,  and  so  on  successively  until  the  expiration 
of  the  convention  conceining  future  Central  American  conferences. 
The  First  ('entral  American  Conference,  which  met  in  Honduras  on 
January  1,  1909,  selected  San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  Kepublic 
of  Salvador,  as  the  place  for  hohling  the  Second  Central  American 
Conference,  on  January  1,  1910.  For  unavoidable  reasons  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conference  could  not  meet  in  San  Salvador  on  the  date 
prescribed,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  acting  in 
conformity  with  Article  H  (J  the  aforesaid  Convention  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  postponed  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Central  American 
Conference  until  Februaiy  1  of  the  present  year,  which  met  on  that 
date  and  concluded  its  work  on  the  oth  of  the  same  month. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Conference  were  the  celebration  of  six 
conventions,  all  of  which  were  signed  on  the  5th  of  Februaiy  last. 
The  fii’st  of  these  conventions  provides  for  the  establishment  in 
Costa  Rica  of  a  pedagogic  institute  for  Central  America;  the  second 
for  the  unification  of  the  consular  service  abroad  of  the  five  republics; 
the  third  provides  for  monetary  uniformity  on  a  gold  basis;  the  fourth 
for  Central  American  commercial  reciprocity;  the  fifth  for  the  ailoption 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  sixth  defines 
the  functions  of  each  government  toward  the  Central  American 
bureaus  in  Guatemala. 

USE  OF  FOWLS  IN  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

In  some  sections  of  Salvador  tobacco  growers  have  resorted  to  an 
ingenious  method  of  ridding  the  tobacco  leaves  of  destructive  insects 
and  worms  that  feed  upon  the  tender  young  plants  at  certain  periods 
of  their  development.  A  kind  of  fowl  known  locally  by  the  name  of 
“chom[)ipe,”  which  was  brought  from  the  West  Indies  and  is  capable 
of  being  domesticated,  is  kept  in  flocks  of  considerable  size  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tobacco  fields,  and  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  is  driven 
through  the  fields  in  order  to  rid  the  tobacco  plants  of  worms  and 
insects.  These  fowls  do  their  work  so  well  that  the  smallest  insect 
fails  to  e.scape  them,  and  with  .such  care  that  the  tender  leaves  remain 
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free  from  injury.  Without  tlie  use  of  these  fowls,  laborers  must  be 
employed  to  go  through  the  fields  as  stated  intervals  to  pick  the  in¬ 
sects  and  worms  off  the  leaves,  and  this  method,  aside  from  being 
tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  often  damages  the  leaves  through  rough 
handling,  causing  defective  development  and  a  reduction  of  their 
value  as  a  marketable  product. 

ENTRANCE  AND  CLEARANCE  OF  VESSELS  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS 

OF  1909. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1909,  463  steamers  and  89  sailing 
vessels,  having  a  capacity  of  888,978  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  Aca- 
jutla.  La  Libertad,  La  Ihiion,  and  El  Triunfo.  Of  these  vessels  245 
were  North  American,  153  German,  79  Salvadorean,  74  Honduranean, 
and  one  Costa  Rican.  The  North  American  vessels  represented  a 
capacity  of  476,945  tons,  and  the  German  411,229  tons. 

MAIL  HANDLED  IN  1909. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  in  Salvador  in  1909, 
consisting  of  letters,  postal  cards,  printed  matter,  parcels,  and  sam-. 
pies,  was  1,489,120,  as  compared  with  1,199,154  pieces  in  1908. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  FOR  1908. 

The  Diario  Oficial  of  December  16.  1909,  publishes  statistics  show¬ 
ing  that  in  1908  the  number  of  births  in  the  Republic  aggregated 
47,651,  and  the  number  of  deaths  24,691,  an  increase  of  births  over 
deaths  of  22,960.  The  total  population  of  the  Republic  at  the  close 
of  1908  is  given  as  1,143,624. 


PROMOTION  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COLONIZATION. 


The  Diario  Oficial  of  December  12,  1909,  publishes  the  full  text  of 
the  President’s  message  to  Congress  relative  to  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  colonization.  The  more  important  provisions  of  the 
bill  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

Owners  of  camp  land  of  an  area  exceeding  300  hectares  (741 
acres)  who  present  proof  that  they  have  had  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  under  cultivation  from  the  next  fiscal  year  are  to  be  exempted 
from  half  the  property  tax  corresponding  to  the  area  cultivated,  but 
must  pay  the  usual  tax  on  the  remainder. 
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Proprietors  of  more  than  300  hectares  who  do  not  give  proof  of  liav- 
ing  cultivated  5  per  cent  of  their  land  must  pay  on  the  whole  area 
double  the  ordinary  tax. 

Proprietors  who  prove  that  their  land,  even  in  5  per  cent  of  its 
area,  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  are  exempt  from  the  surcharge. 

The  Executive  is  authorized  to  expend  $20,000  of  the  general 
revenue  to  promote  and  aid  the  formation  of  agricultural  syndicates. 

The  Executive  is  further  empowered  to  use  $10,000  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  scientific  farming  by  means  of  lectures  in  the  various  govern¬ 
mental  departments. 

It  is  thought  that  this  bill  with  its  well-balanced  provision  of 
reward  and  penalt}",  will  double  the  acreage  of  cultivated  lands  in 
the  Republic. 

EXHIBIT  OF  PORTUGUESE  PRODUCTS. 

The  consul  of  Portugal  at  Montevideo  has  installed  in  that  city  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  Portuguese  products  and  manufactures,  the 
most  important  item  of  which  consists  of  about  30  different  classes 
of  wine,  complemented  by  a  fine  display  of  silk  fabrics,  pottery,  por¬ 
celain,  statues  and  garden  ornaments,  toys,  umbrellas,  school  fuiTii- 
ture,  wall  paper,  building  material,  perfumes,  toothpicks,  writing  ink, 
printing,  hats,  hardware  and  tinware,  thread  and  woolen  goods,  shoes, 
and  shirts. 

FOREIGN  LUMBER. 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Montevideo  shows 
that  nearly  all  the  timber  used  in  Uruguay  is  imported.  The  walnut 
employed  in  the  local  manufacture  of  furniture  comes  in  considerable 
quantities  from  southern  Europe  and  the  United  States,  while  ship¬ 
ments  of  pine  and  other  lumber  are  received  from  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  and  the  United  States,  the  imports  of  the  latter  country, 
consisting  chiefly  of  white  and  3'ellow  pine  and  spruce,  greatU  exceed¬ 
ing  the  combined  imports  from  all  other  countries.  The  moldings 
imported  into  the  Republic  come  from  Belgium,  England,  and  France. 
The  imports  of  lumber  from  the  United  States  are  increasing  in  quan¬ 
tity  yearh",  and  now  form  a  trade  of  considerable  volume. 

PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

The  Southern  Railway's  of  Brazil  have  come  under  the  control  of  a 
Belgian  syndicate,  which  is  cooperating  with  the  Interior  of  Uruguaj’ 
Railway  now  under  construction.  Wlien  the  different  links  of  this 
sy^stem  are  completed,  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  go  from  New  York  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  thence  bj’’  rail  through 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  to  Valparaiso.  Chile,  in  about  twelve 
days. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 

The  press  of  Montevideo  announces  that  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  adopted  an  amendment  permit- 
tin"  nonpharmacists  to  be  partners  or  coproprietors  in  the  operation 
and  management  of  pharmacies.  The  amendment  will  also  prob¬ 
ably  regulate  the  transferability  of  proprietorship  in  pharmacies. 


SALT  MONOPOLY. 


The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  leased  the  administration  of 
the  salt  monopoly  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  December  13,  1909, 
with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  contract  two  years  longer  to  the 
Fluvial  and  Coastwise  Navigation  Company  of  Venezuela.  The 
contractors  agree  to  pay  to  the  Government  for  the  first  year 
$723,750,  for  the  second  j^ear  $772,000,  for  the  third  year  $820,250, 
and  for  the  fourth  year  $865,500.  Payments  are  to  be  made 
monthly,  and  unpaid  installments  are  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  cent  per  annum.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
lower  the  rental  $48,250  in  any  year  that  it  may  deem  desirable, 
in  which  case  the  price  of  salt  is  to  be  reduced  6^  per  cent. 

Shipments  for  the  curing  of  meats  and  hides  for  export  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent  from  the  scheduled  prices.  The 
manufacture  or  importation  of  salt  is  prohibited  during  the  life  of 
the  contract.  Venezuelan  laborers  are  to  be  employed  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  salt  mines,  and  whenever  possible  Venezuelan 
vessels  are  to  be  used  in  the  transportation  of  the  product. 

The  company  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  federal  and  munici¬ 
pal  taxes,  enjoys  reduced  harbor,  dock,  and  railway  charges,  and 
may  import  machinery  and  sacks  for  its  own  use  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  duty.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  the  company  to  construct 
piers  and  portable  railways,  the  Government  will  bear  40  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  construction. 


FIBER  CONCESSION. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  granted  a  concession  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  fibers  of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of  the 
fiber  industry  in  the  Republic.  Modern  machinery  is  to  be  installed 
at  different  points  for  the  treatment  of  the  sisal,  agave,  and  other 
similar  fibers.  The  concession,  which  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  is 
exempt  from  federal  and  municipal  taxes.  The  concessionaire  has 
the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  such  machinery,  apparatus,  and  uten¬ 
sils  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  installation  of  the  different  plants, 
one  of  which  has  already  been  established  in  the  State  of  Falcon. 
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RAILWAY  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN  1907. 

A  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fomento  to  the  Federal  Congress  in  1909 
shows  that  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Venezuelan  railways 
in  1907  were  $1,864,719  and  $1,185,820,  respectively,  or  net  earnings 
during  that  year  of  $678,899.  The  following  is  a  statement  in  detail 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  referretl  to: 
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PETROLEUM  CONCESSION. 

tin  Decernher  \‘.i,  1909,  the  (fovernnient  of  Veneziwihi  enlered  into 
a  contract  with  London  repre.sentuf iv<*.s  of  the  Veneziielii  Develop¬ 
ment  t'omfiHiiy,  conceding  valutihle  petroleum  rights  in  Venezuela. 

.\rnong  the  privileges  conceded  is  that  of  exploring  for  petrolenin, 
ozoceiite  or  mineral  wax,  and  similar  snhstances  with  geologists  and 
expert  mining  engineers  in  certain  States  in  which  the  rights  of  i*x- 
ploitation  have  not  been  grantiMl  under  [irtnions  contracts. 

The  work  of  exploration  must  he  commenced  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  cmitrar-t  and  c<»nif)leted  within  inghteen  months 
thereafter.  'Ihe  concessionair<-s  are,  to  deposit  holivars 

'^$9,8.'»t)  I'nited  .States  currency)  in  some  liank  of  the  country  as 
guaranty. 

'Ihe  concessionaires  are  granteil  the  right  to  ex|iloit,  reline,  and 
export  their  pr'»dnct,s,  rrnde  or  refined,  snhjru-t  to  tin*  payment  of 
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certain  imposts  anti  taxes  specifically  agreed  upon,  the  right  of 
expropriation  of  private  lands  for  erection  of  buildings  and  trans¬ 
portation  routes,  the  right  of  free  importation  of  machinery’  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  on  the  company’s  business,  the  right  to  navigate 
the  watei’s  of  Venezuela,  establish  piers,  ilocks,  pipe  lines,  and  tele¬ 
phones,  and  in  general  such  ways  of  communication  as  are  necessary 
for  business  purposes. 

The  Government  reserves  the  concession  rights  in  such  asphalt  as 
the  conce.ssionaires  may  discover.  The  contract  requires  the  com¬ 
pany  to  he  domiciled  in  Venezuela. 

IMPORTS  OF  COAL  THROUGH  LA  GUAIRA. 

During  the  first  half  of  1909  the  imports  of  coal  through  La  Guaira, 
Venezuela,  amounted  to  5,456  tons,  valued  at  §2‘_’,751,  nearly  all  of 
which  came  from  England.  No  custom  duties  are  chargeil  on  coal, 
but  port  and  wharfage  charges  have  to  be  paitl.  The  total  quantity 
of  coal  imported  through  La  Guaira  in  1907  amounted  to  8,977  tons. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

The  electric  lights  of  the  city  of  Garacas  are  .supplied  from  two 
plants,  in  one  of  which,  the  Junin,  200  horsepower  is  developed  from 
gasoline  motors,  and  l,d00  horsepower  is  taken  from  the  plant  at 
Encantado,  di.stant  9.6  miles.  The  electric-light  plant  Junin  is 
e(|uipped  with  modern  American  machinery,  while  the  machinery  in 
the  I’araiso  plant  is  from  Germany.  A  new  plant  to  ilevelop  1,000 
horsepower  is  being  put  in  ab*)ut  2  miles  below  Los  Naranjos  i>n  the 
Guaire  Kiver.  Tlie  power  company  makes  use  of  the  waterfalls  on 
tlie  Guaire  and  intends  to  make  extensions  in  its  plant  in  the  near 
future. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES. 

The  introduction  of  patent  and  proprietary  meilicines  into  Vene¬ 
zuela  re(|uires  the  sending,  either  direct  or  through  a  ivpresentative 
at  (’aracas,  of  two  samples  of  same,  acct>mpanied  by  a  de.scription 
<‘ontaining  tlie  formula  and  specifying  tlie  dose,  to  the  Hoanl  of 
Examination  and  ('hi.ssilication  of  Si'cret  aiul  Patent  Meilicines  in  the 
capital  of  the  Kepublic.  'Plie  board  charges  26  bolivars  (.83.86^  for 
making  tlie  examination  and  issuing  the  permit  to  intiMiluce  the 
medicine,  if  such  permit  is  granted.  When  these  irquisites  atx'  com- 
plii'd  with,  the  articles  may  lie  adverti.sed  without  ix'siriction. 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

According  to  the  report  of  tlie  Directoi'-General  of  Telegraphs 
there  weri',  December  .31.  1968,  7,654  kilomelei-s,  or  4.7.'>6  miles,  of 
ti'legriipli  lines  in  the  N’ene/.uelan  systems,  with  169  ollices.  The 
income  front  the  government  telegraph  lines  was  86.3.227  for  the 
yi'iir  1967  and  S64,lt»6  for  the  year  I9tl8.  The  government  telephone 
system  comprises  212  telephones. 
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SANITARY  AND  QUARANTINE  CHARGES. 

The  following  schedule  of  charges  for  sanitary  and  quarantine 
service  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  have  been  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior: 

Medical  visit  to  vessels  plying  between  Antillian  ports,  steam,  $5; 
sailing,  S4;  small,  S2.  To  vessels  from  the  United  States  or  European 
ports,  steam,  .SlO;  sailing,  .S5. 

Quarantine  charges  for  vessels  isolated,  S0.004  per  ton  per  day. 

Detention  of  passengers  in  quarantine,  first  class,  $2  per  day;  sec¬ 
ond  class,  SI  per  day;  third  class,  $0.50  per  day. 

For  disinfection  of  an  infected  ship,  from  250  to  2,000  tons,  $0,014 
per  ton. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINE  TO  COLOMBIA  AND  BRAZIL. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  proposes  to  construct  a  telegraph 
line  through  the  country  south  of  the  Orinoco  River  to  San  Fernando 
de  Atabapo,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Manoas  River,  near  the  borders 
of  Colombia  and  Brazil.  If  possible,  connection  will  be  made  with 
the  Brazilian  system,  and  by  agreement  with  the  Brazilian  and  other 
governments  an  international  Latin-American  system  of  telegraphs 
will  be  formed. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ARBITRATOR  TO  THE  HAGUE. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  appointed  A.  Beernaert,  Bel¬ 
gium  Minister  of  State,  to  represent  it  at  The  Hague  Tribunal  in  the 
arbitration  of  American  claims.  Mr.  Beernaert  succeeds  Dr. 
Roque  Saenz  Pena,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  who  resigned  some 
time  ago.  The  arbitrator  representing  the  United  States  is  Gonzalo 
DE  Quesada,  recently  appointed  Cuban  Minister  in  Berlin  near  the 
Government  of  Germany. 

MODIFICATION  OF  TARIFF  DUTIES. 

From  December  8,  1909,  in  accordance  with  an  executive  decree,^ 
the  permits  issued  by  the  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  for  the  impor 
tation  of  shotguns,  saloon  rifles,  and  pistols,  revolvers,  hunting  pow¬ 
der,  cartridges  and  caps,  empty  shells  for  the  above-named  sporting 
arms,  and  also  saltpeter,  lead  in  sheets  and  elaborated,  are  suspended. 
There  are  excepted  from  this  order  the  following:  Dynamite,  fuse  and 
caps  for  same,  and  any  other  arms  or  explosives  not  specified  herein,, 
may  be  imported  by  special  permit  from  the  War  Department. 

Cascaras  de  Alrnendras,  “almond  bark”  or  “almond  shells,”  will 
pay  duty  of  0.10  bolivar  plus  55  per  cent  per  kilo.  (Bolivar,  $0,193.) 

Ramie  filler  or  horsehair,  proper  only  for  adornment  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hats,  will  bear  duty  at  the  rate  of  bolivars  5.00,  jdus  the 
surcharge  of  55  per  cent. 
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